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A BUREAUCRAT’S 
GUIDE TO WORD PROCESSING 



and Samna™ since they're copy¬ 
protected and couldn’t be trans¬ 
ferred to hard disks. 

Next, IBM’s Display Write 2: 
because it’s "not compatible with 
other software used in ERS (like 
Lotus 1-2-3,'“ dBASE II,® etc.); and 
it’s "full of confusing menu options 
and cryptic error messages!’ Au 
revoir IBM. 

Then, three more, for a variet 
of reasons. 

Which left the following: 
Volkswriter® Deluxe™ 
MultiMate™ 

Leading Edge™ 

Volkswriter Deluxe? "Too 
complicated and confusing!’ Not 
"easy to learn or use!’ 

MultiMate? Not bad. It actual 
tied the winner in a few categories 
The winner being the one the 
won 82% of the votes in the Ease 
of Use/Ease of Learning categorie; 
The one about which they said, 
"The ability to store deleted text an< 
automatic document backup fea¬ 
tures were both highly desirable.” 
The one they thought they’d quickl 
"be able to use... for their day-to 
day word processing tasks!’ 

The whole process took som 
three months of work by people 
in DSC to support the NRED in 
its work with the ERS and DSC 
to make the world a better place 
fortheUSDA. 

But the results were well 
worth the wait. Because at last 
they've solved their word- a 
processing problems... /\ 

"With Leading Edge!" 

THIS WAS THE WINNER: 

LEADING EDGE u 

LEADING EDGE WORD PROCESSING 


Now, if it were you or I and we 
wanted a word processing program 
for our IBM-type PC, we’d probably 
stop off at our local computer 
store and simply diddle with a few. 

You and I, however, are not 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

(Nor any of its permutations 
of subsystems like the Economic 
Research Service, National Re¬ 
sources Economics Division, Data 
Services Center, etc., etc.) 

So when the USDA told 
ERS to tell NRED and DSC to look 
into a truckload of w.p. programs 
for all their PCs, the last thing they 
wanted was simple diddling. Their 
dedicated Wangs and Lexitrons 
were far too few to handle their 

THESE ARE THE PACKAGES 

THE COMMITTEE EVALUATED: 


needs, their IBM® PCs weren't 
compatible with them anyway, and 
nobody really, quantifiably, knew 
from word processing with a per¬ 
sonal computer. 

Definitely not a diddling-mode 
condition. 

As they put it in The Exchan ge, 
an internally distributed publication 
of the Department of Agriculture: 

"A needs assessment showed that, 
in the long-term, a word processing 
system is needed that can increase 
word processing capability and 
also be compatible with ERS’ Long 
Range Information Management 
goals.” 

Well. “Needs assessment" led 
swiftly to "procurement action," 
which galloped into an "objective 
review" of the eight top-rated PC 
programs on the market (as com¬ 
piled by The Ratings Book pub¬ 
lished by Software Digest) , along 
with Wordstar® and Display Write 2, 
because they had some around. 

Thus armed with the names, 
the final evaluators (a team of secre¬ 
taries from NRED who would be the 
primary users of the PC software) 
became armed with each of the 
programs, along with checklists to 
record such things as ease of use, 
advanced features, and similarity to 
their existing dedicated equipment. 

The first to be eliminated from 
the prospect list were Office Writer™ 

THESE WERE THE FINALISTS: 


LEADING EDGE PRODUCTS. INC. 

LEADING EDGE SOFTWARE DIVISION. 21 HIGHLAND CIRCLE. NEEDHAM. MA 02194, TEL. 800-343-3436, (617) 449-4655 

HELP HOTLINE 800-523-HELP 

IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines 
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LASTNIGHT WE EXCHANGED LETTERS WITH 
MOM,THEN HAD A PARTY FOR 

Eleven people in Nine different States 

AND ONLYHADTO WASH ONE GLASS... 


That’s CompuServe, The 
Personal Communications 
Network For Every Computer 
Owner 

And it doesn’t matter what kind 
of computer you own. You’ll use 
CompuServe’s Electronic Mail system 
(we call it Email™) to compose, edit and 
send letters to friends or business 
associates. The system delivers any 
number of messages to other users 
anywhere in North America. 


CompuServe’s multi-channel CB 
simulator brings distant friends together 
and gets new friendships started. You 
can even use a scrambler if you have a 
secret you don’t want to share. Special 
interest groups meet regularly to trade 
information on hardware, software and 
hobbies from photography to cooking 
and you can sell, swap and post personal 
notices on the bulletin board. 

There’s all this and much more 
on the CompuServe Infonnation Service. 
All you need is a computer, a modem, 


and CompuServe. CompuServe connects 
with almost any type or brand of 
personal computer or terminal and 
many communicating word processors. 
To buy a Starter Kit, see your nearest 
computer dealer. To receive our infor¬ 
mative brochure or to order direct, call 
or write: 

CompuServe 

Consumer Information Service 

5000 Arlington Centre Blvd., Columbus. OH 43220 

800 - 848-8199 

In Ohio call 614-457-0802. 


An H&R Block Company 
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Framework: Friends 
Or Foes? 

Will Symphony and Framework 
battle it out for predominance in 
the world of integrated software, 
or are they diverse enough to 
coexist in harmony? Shawn 
Bryan ran both through their 
paces and he reports on where 
these highly touted packages 
shine and where they fail. 

By Shawn Bryan. 

78 Open Access: 

An Integrated 
Bundle of Joy 

What have Symphony and 
Framework got that Open 
Access ain’t got? Not much. This 
powerful integrated package is a 
complete interactive data-sharing 
system. By Charles Perelman. 

100 Electric Desk— 

No Razzle, a Little 
Dazzle 

If your software needs don’t call 
for a souped-up, high-priced 
integrated package, Electric Desk 
may be the software you’ve been 
waiting for. It offers only the 
basic applications; it also offers a 
reasonable price tag. 

By Eric Grevstad. 


106 The InteSoft Series: 
Innovative 
Integration 

The InteSoft series, from 
Schuchardt Software Systems, 
takes a new approach to integrat¬ 
ed software. The series compris¬ 
es ten programs (we review five) 
that can function independently, 
but can also be integrated as you 
see fit. By J. Terry Edwards 
and Deborah L. Edwards 
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46 Soup Up WordStar 
On Your Sanyo 

One of the major advantages of 
the Sanyo MBC-550 computer is 
the slew of software bundled 
with it. The most notable of the 
bundle is MicroPro’s WordStar. 
Version 3.30 is well-integrated on 
the Sanyo, but it is slow. This 
article, for Sanyo users, tells you 
how to liven up WordStar. 

By Richard Kruse. 
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A clone again, naturally. But it’s 
a likable clone. It has a great 
keyboard, it’s quiet and it runs 
all the software a good clone 
should. By Eric Grevstad. 

54 Tandy: Success Isn’t 
Enough 

Tandy (don’t call me Radio 
Shack) is on the comeback trail. 
With the 2000 leading the way, 
this Texas-based success story is 
trying to shed its image as a 
transistor and CB retailer. 

Tandy wants you to know 
there’s more to life than Apple 
and IBM. By Eric Grevstad. 

86 The Word on 
Word Processors 

This month, Tom Bonoma con¬ 
cludes (just in time) his article 
on word processors with 
reports on Easy Writer II, Visi- 
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III. By Thomas V. Bonoma. 
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Introducing the new 
United they stand. 



Programs in IBM’s Assistant 
Series are like actors in a play. Alone, 
each gives an outstanding performance. 
Together, they’ve been directed to act well as 
a troupe. (In the software world, this interaction 

is called “integration.”) 
Just as actors can easily perform 
on different stages, these programs can easily 
work on different IBM personal computers — 
from PCjr to larger systems like PC/XT. 


How integrated software works. 


Want to get your facts and figures in order? Start with 
IBM Filing Assistant. Then, to print the facts in tabular form, 
add IBM Reporting Assistant. To write about what you’ve 
been working on (and make sure the spelling’s accurate), use 
IBM Writing Assistant —the word processing program. Want to 
put a chart in the middle of your text? Use IBM Graphing Assistant. 
It takes data directly from IBM Filing Assistant to turn numbers 
into pictures. When it’s time to think ahead with schedules and 
forecasts—get IBM Planning Assistant* the spreadsheet program. 

The finishing touch? IBM Assistant Solutions. They 


Little Tramp character licensed by Bubbles Inc., s.a. 
"■Available early next year. 

** Prices apply at IBM Product Centers 







IBM Assistant Series. 
Divided they stand. 



Learn one , learn them all. 

IBM’s Assistant Series works hard for you. 

But the programs aren’t hard to work. Many 
of the menus, commands and function keys are the 
same. So once you’ve learned one program, you’re well on 
your way to mastering the rest. 

They’re not hard to buy, either. Pick what 
you want when you want. Each program is less than $150.** 


There's a demo in store. 


make using IBM Filing Assistant 
even easier. To help you with record 
keeping, several predefined, often-used 
forms are included in each 
Solutions package. 


We’ve shown you how affordable the new IBM Assistant Series is. 
But we can’t show you how easy. Your dealer can. Simply ask for a 
demonstration. For the authorized IBM Personal Computer dealer 
or IBM Product Center near you, call 800-447-4700. ( 

In Alaska or Hawaii, 800-447-0890. ZZ 



Personal Computet Software 
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The Exit Mode 


The End 
Of An Era 


After 95 Issues, 
Microcomputing 
Calls It Quits 



kilobaud 

The Computer Hobbyist Magazine 
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We’ve tried to think of a businesslike headline 



for this editorial (“Microcomputing Dead at 95; 



Second Oldest Computer Magazine Folds After 



95th Issue”), but it hasn’t worked. .. 
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The Exit Mode 


Editorials are no place for emo¬ 
tional ranting, but we’re talking 
about more than a business fail¬ 
ure—we’re talking about people, all 
the people who have read this 
magazine and worked in these of¬ 
fices since the first issue of Kilo¬ 
baud in January 1977. 

What Shakeout? 

We’ll spare you the details about 
MC’s losing money and joining a 
half dozen other computer publica¬ 
tions in the current shakeout. This 
editorial isn’t about red ink and 
soft markets. As we said, it’s about 
writers, editors and readers. 

People have been reading Micro¬ 
computing for eight years—not long 
if you’re Time or Newsweek, but 
an eternity in the computer world. 
Kilobaud was there at the begin¬ 
ning, with the soldering irons and 
mail-order motherboards; it was a 
pioneer for pioneers, a user’s 
group in print. 

KB not only reported on an in¬ 
dustry, it helped to shape it. As 
ready-made micros followed the 
do-it-yourself machines, the maga¬ 
zine gave birth to spinoffs: 80 Mi¬ 
cro (which later begat HOT CoCo), 
Desktop Computing , inCider and 
RUN. 

The Times They Are. . . 

As specific micros and their 
magazines took off, the computer 
and publishing industries changed. 
Microcomputers are big business 
and pinstripes now: magazines 
aren’t newsletters for loyal audi¬ 
ences but corporate ventures aimed 
at cash markets. We didn’t need 
1-2-3 to tell us we were in trouble. 
The figures simply didn’t add up. 

Last June, Microcomputing at¬ 
tempted a repositioning to adapt to 
the changing market. We feel each 
issue since then has improved 
greatly, but it may have been too 
little, too late. 

We Ran No Review 
Before Its Time 

In any event, the high editorial 
standards of this magazine re¬ 


mained consistent to the end. 

Every magazine—particularly a 
computer magazine—struggles with 
the problem of scoop versus scope, 
a continuing dilemma of balancing 
deadlines with the depth of a story. 
Microcomputing never cut corners 
in reviewing products. A phrase 
like “company engineers tested 
over 100 software packages. . .to 
make sure each ran perfectly” 
wouldn’t be found in Microcomput¬ 
ing. We ran our own tests and re¬ 
ported on those results; you 
deserved no less. 


People have been 
reading MC for eight 
years—not long if 
you’re Time or 
Newsweek, but an 
eternity in the 
computer world. 


In light of that philosophy, we’re 
particularly proud of our scoops— 
the HP 110, the Epson Geneva/PX8 
and the HP plotters. We didn’t 
catch the weeklies, but we beat 
everyone else with detailed infor¬ 
mation on the IBM PC AT. Our 
database expert Shawn Bryan was 
the first to break a major Frame¬ 
work bug to the industry. Our 
Macintosh coverage was more 
thorough and honest than most. 

A Tradition of Being First 

This kind of reporting is a long¬ 
standing tradition at Microcomput¬ 
ing. The industry-standard “Byte 
benchmarks” appeared first in Kilo¬ 
baud in an article by Tom Rugg 
and Phil Feldman. The very first is¬ 
sue of KB featured an interview 
with Basic developer Dr. John 
Kemeny, and we interviewed 15- 
year-old enfant terrible Jonathan 
Rottenberg before he gained in¬ 
famy as Boston Computer Society’s 
moving force. 

There’s been a lot of ink spilled 


over incestuous magazine/adver¬ 
tiser relationships. Yes, advertising 
is a part of any magazine, but we 
always aimed for editorial objectiv¬ 
ity independent of advertising con¬ 
siderations. Microcomputing was 
an information source for comput- 
erists, not a catalog for shoppers. 

Striving for Style 

As editors, we believe the word’s 
the thing. We worked primarily for 
a style that was honest, appealing, 
accessible, irreverent and informa¬ 
tive. We could never have devel¬ 
oped that style without the 
invaluable and exhaustive efforts of 
our authors. Many, many writers 
have been published in MC over 
the years; first and foremost is 
Frank Derfler, who in many ways 
epitomizes the editorial spirit of 
this magazine. 

We’re also indebted to Tom 
Bonoma for his IBM expertise, to 
Shawn Bryan for his prolific data¬ 
base details, to Ed Joyce and Phil 
Hughes for tackling difficult and 
technical subjects with clarity and 
flair, and to Chris Crocker and 
Mark Robillard. Of course, the host 
of free-lance writers who were the 
foundation of Kilobaud are also a 
part of the magazine’s history. 

More Than a Job 

A magazine is more than edi¬ 
tors—design, production, advertis¬ 
ing sales and marketing worked 
hard for KB—but editors live with 
their magazine. We gave it our all. 

It was the diversity of our edito¬ 
rial staff that made us strong- 
some of us are in our element writ¬ 
ing assembly language programs 
and some are more comfortable 
wrestling with gerunds, appositives 
and the passive voice. We overcame 
some pretty tough odds to put out 
each issue. We’re proud of each 
one, and we’re proud of Microcom¬ 
puting and of its contribution to the 
micro community. It’s time to move 
on, but a piece of Microcomputing 
goes with some of us.D 

The Editors 
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Letters 


Still Too High 

An eight-bit computer with 
64KB and two drives for $1000? 
Eric Grevstad’s dream price struc¬ 
ture that he advanced in his Au¬ 
gust “The Edit Mode” is still too 
high. 

For example, the new Sinclair 
QL computer has a 32-bit proces¬ 
sor with a DOS that includes win¬ 
dows and multitasking (as well as 
Basic), 128KB, two microdrives, 
standard keyboard, high-resolu¬ 
tion, color, sound, bundled busi¬ 
ness software and more. Price? 
$499. 

Christopher C. Nystrom 
Abilene, TX 

Reply: 

At this writing (August 20), the 
Sinclair also has no outside soft¬ 
ware, no U.S. distributor and isn't 
on sale. But your point is well- 
taken: I said my price forecasts 
were short-range ones, but I'm 
happy to see them being bettered 
already. Even if the TRS-80 Model 
4P I sweet-talked from my dealer 
for $1500 can now be had for 
$949. 

Eric Grevstad 


Where’s the QX-10? 

First of all, let me thank you for 
an excellent magazine. It is the 
only computer publication that 
features a wide variety of articles 
and reviews. I especially enjoyed 
the article on the C programming 
language (August 1984). 

I have owned an Epson QX-10 
since December and I find it is 
an excellent machine. I have read 
that it is the most popular Japa¬ 
nese computer sold in the United 
States, but few magazines have 
reviewed it or published articles 
on it. A few software houses are 
making packages for it, and you 
reviewed a book on the QX-10 in 
your July issue, but these are scat¬ 
tered instances. Why does it take 
so long for a respected magazine 


(such as Microcomputing) to rec¬ 
ognize the Epson QX-10. All the 
reviews seem to center around 
the IBM and its compatibles. 

I feel that the QX-10 should be 
given equal time in your maga¬ 
zine (and others). It is because I 
like the way the reviewers in 
your magazine go about review¬ 
ing a machine that I request a 
comprehensive review of the Ep¬ 
son QX-10 in Microcomputing. 

Peter Hermann 
Bow, NH 

Reply: 

Peter, we've already reviewed 
the Epson QX-10 in detail (see 
April 1983 Microcomputing, p. 66). 
In fact, we were the first industry 
magazine to offer an in-depth re¬ 
view of the QX-10. 

We're glad you enjoyed Micro¬ 
computing. We, too, thought it 
was an excellent magazine. 

Editors 


Better Late. . . 

This may be a little late, but did 
anyone ever catch the error in the 
solutions to the “Programming 
Problem” on p. 38 of May’s is¬ 
sue? As the author stated, the 
purpose of saving a Basic pro¬ 
gram with the “A” option is so 
you can use a text editor or word 
processor to edit the program. 
Unfortunately, the solution (p. 129) 
shows using 

SA^E “errfrag.bas”,A 

Personally, I don’t know of any 
editors (under CP/M, anyway) that 
will be able to find a file whose 
directory entry is in lowercase, 
since it’s always assumed to have 
been saved in uppercase, even if 
the keyboard input was in lower; 
however, most flavors of Basic 
will create the directory entry ex¬ 
actly as given, except that the ex¬ 
tension (.BAS) is assumed if not 
explicitly given. 

One more point—and this is im¬ 
portant in a publication that 


prints program listings or other 
finicky data—if the listings won’t 
reproduce well just as they are, 
please print them in a simple, 
nonproportional font in which we 
can distinguish between Os and 
Os, and between Is and Is, and 
put them in wide enough col¬ 
umns so that the lines aren’t bro¬ 
ken; otherwise, the listings 
become hard to follow, and errors 
are introduced. 

Table 1 on p. 38 (of the May is¬ 
sue) is an excellent example of 
this: although the space was ac¬ 
tually wide enough to list the pro¬ 
gram without breaking lines, the 
margins are so wide that they had 
to be broken. Making things 
worse, the broken lines are filled 
with a lot of extra spaces between 
the words, which scatters every¬ 
thing. Since this is in a propor¬ 
tional font, it is hard to count 
commas or to distinguish them 
from decimal points. 

These flaws mar an otherwise 
fine magazine. 

Barry Klein 
Beverly Hills, CA 

Reply: 

Your points are well-taken; how¬ 
ever, it is too late. 

Editors 


One-of-a-Kind Product? 

Edward Joyce’s article on CP/M- 
80 software emulation (August 
Microcomputing, p. 20) made one 
critical error. The EM80/86 soft¬ 
ware package is not a one-of-a- 
kind product. Witness CPeMulator 
by U.S. Digital. 

CPeMulator is a program that 
enables IBM PCs and Sanyo 550/ 
555 systems to execute most pro¬ 
grams written for CP/M-80 ver¬ 
sion 2.2. The program can also 
transfer files from Kaypro format¬ 
ted disks to MS DOS disks. 

Besides that oversight, I found 
the article most interesting. 

Paul O’Brien 
Portland, OR 
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Overview 


By Frank J. Derfler, Jr. 

IBM Strikes Back 
With the PC AT 

% 

A Kilobaud Quiz— 
A Trivia Tribute 
To Days Gone By 


Since my mission is to provide 
an overview on the microcomput¬ 
ing industry, this month I’ll prog¬ 
nosticate on the impact the IBM 
PC AT will have on the industry. 
After that, I’ll deal with the slightly 
mundane, but perhaps more practi¬ 
cal, problem of how to make your 
house a comfortable computerized 
home. 


Grizzly Attack 

That bear is loose again! The 
IBM grizzly growled and charged 
when AT&T entered the market. 
Now, while everybody is patting 
Compaq on the head and admiring 
the new Corona systems, it turns 
out the bear was thinking of even 
smarter ways to drive the other 
predators off the range. The end of 
’84 is going to be a rough time for 
many PC clone companies. The 
PCjr is growing stronger, and now 
the PC AT has arrived on the 
range with speed and an appetite 
no one else has come close to 
matching. 

IBM PC AT 

The IBM PC AT boasts two sig¬ 
nificant technical improvements 


over the standard PC: speed and 
memory addressing capability. On 
the day it was released, the original 
PC beat the performance of the 
best eight-bit machines in only one 
area: memory addressing. By this 
measure, the PC AT is a more sig¬ 
nificant introduction than the origi¬ 
nal PC. But other machines with 
better performance specifications 
came out at the same time as the 
original PC and didn’t succeed—so 
there’s more to success than tech¬ 
nical specifications. The real ques¬ 
tion is, “What can you do with the 
machine?” 

This is the first IBM microcom¬ 
puter that can be used as a multi¬ 
user system and/or as a machine to 
run the Unix operating system. 

The 80286 processor in the PC AT 
is capable of cache memory opera¬ 
tion that makes multi-user and 
Unix operation practical in a 16-bit 
machine. These two features are 
the heart of the PC AT’s applica¬ 
tions. 

It can be argued that the larger 
memory addressing capability of 
the 80286 processor will allow ma¬ 
chines to run software that pro¬ 
vides better graphics presentation 
and fancy functions such as voice 


recognition. I contend, however, 
that the memory in most PCs in 
use today isn’t stretched by the 
available software, except for really 
large spreadsheets. The faster pro¬ 
cessing speed is valuable for oper¬ 
ating-environment software such as 
DesQ, but speed alone won’t make 
the PC AT successful. 

However, the history of the com¬ 
puter industry clearly shows that 
good applications software comes 
slowly. Software that can really use 
the capability of a microcomputer 
usually appears a year after the re¬ 
lease of the hardware. The PC AT 
is no exception. We’ll run our 
standard PC software on the new 
machine and enjoy the speed, but 
the real power of the system won’t 
be appreciated until the release of 
DOS 3.1 in early 1984 and the sub¬ 
sequent arrival of software that 
uses the features of the new oper¬ 
ating system. The quality of DOS 
3.1 will determine the future of 
Unix on IBM machines. 

New Life for the Old PC? 

Should you sell your old PC? 
Should you buy a new PC AT? 

The answers to those questions de¬ 
pend on what you want to do with 
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your computer. If you’re happy 
with your present PC software (I 
still use an eight-bit TRS-80 Model 
II for word processing because it 
has fast response), then you proba¬ 
bly shouldn’t move away from a 
proven winner. 

If, however, you’re contemplating 
the installation of a local area net¬ 
work to give you shared access to 
data and expensive peripherals, 
then you might wait a little longer 
to see what DOS 3.1 looks like and 
how the Unix operating systems 
available for the PC AT are 
accepted. 

If you want to use a PC for com¬ 
puter-aided design work, large da¬ 
tabase management applications or 
program development in the C or 
Fortran languages, then you should 
examine the AT closely. But if all 
you want to do is run Lotus 1-2-3 
or any of your other software 
faster, you might be much better 
off using a coprocessor card with 
an 80186 in your present PC. Or¬ 
chid Technologies has such a card 
available right now, and other com¬ 
panies are sure to follow with 
80186 and 80286 upgrades for the 
older PC. 

My bottom-line advice: unless 
you’re sure the AT is what you 
want because of the company 
name behind it, I would wait. Wait 
for the new operating systems. 

Wait for the Unix wars to shake 
out. Wait to see what releases the 
AT&T and Convergent Technolo¬ 
gies team make. If you’re a user 
and not a software developer (or 
reviewer), I don’t see any reason to 
hurry to buy a PC AT during 1984. 


Computerized Living 

Now I’d like to turn away from 
the battle of the corporate giants 
and turn to the home front. This 
month, I’ll present an overview of 
the home information industry and 
describe how your microcomputer 
can truly become a part of your 
house. I’ll also give you some hints 
that should help you to learn from 


my experiences. 

Wiring Your House 

My family and I just moved into 
a new house. We’ve moved 12 
times in the last 17 years, so this 
move wasn’t traumatic. But it was 
interesting, because for the first 
time we were able to contribute to 
the design of the place we were 
moving into, even before the lot 
was cleared for construction. My 
interest, aside from the normal 
goodies like automatic garage door 
openers and a minimum amount of 
grass, was to provide as much of a 
prewired information environment 
as I could in the home. The things 
I ran into make a good illustration 
of the difference between informa¬ 
tion system theory and practical 
fact. 

Planning 

There I was, the great local area 
network and information systems 
guru, giver of seminars and ex¬ 
pounder in print, faced with a set 
of blueprints and the knowledge 
that what I was planning was 
going to have to last, be complete 
and be built with my own money. 

I froze. I found that I really didn’t 
know what I wanted to do, so I 
couldn’t know what I had to install 
to do it. I had to fall back on my 
own best advice and define my re¬ 
quirements before selecting a sys¬ 
tem. 

HAL at Home 

Ideally, my dream is to wire my 
house so it responds like the HAL 
2000 computer in the movies 2001 
and 2010. I want voice synthesis 
and voice recognition. I want sta¬ 
tus reports from sensors of various 
kinds located around the house 
and the ability to control environ¬ 
mental, security and entertainment 
devices from any room. 

I don’t think these ideas are 
unique or impossible. There are 
some excellent voice synthesis de¬ 
vices available, and good voice rec¬ 
ognition systems able to react to 
about 100 different spoken com¬ 


mands are also on the market. I 
can picture the programming code 
needed to do what I want to do, 
and I’m sure I could even write it 
in Basic, but the limitation comes 
in the areas of remote sensing, 
controlling and communicating. 

The equipment available today to 
do these tasks requires either a 
frightening mixture of wiring or an 
expensive assembly of digital de¬ 
vices, some of which don’t yet ex¬ 
ist in commercial form. 

Theory and Practice 

In theory, you can have little dig¬ 
ital transceivers attached to the 
thermostat, hot water heater, doors, 
windows, television and other de¬ 
vices in your home that broadcast 
the status of the things they’re at¬ 
tached to and accept commands in 
return. In theory, we can also land 
humans on Mars and bring them 
back, but we haven’t bothered to 
develop the hardware to do either 
job yet. 

Practically, modern homes con¬ 
tain a wide variety of electrome¬ 
chanical devices using proven 
technologies that everybody knows 
and understands. If you want to in¬ 
terconnect and control the pieces 
of any house you build today at a 
reasonable price, you might be bet¬ 
ter off installing pulleys and clock¬ 
work mechanisms rather than a 
local area network cable. 

I’m not interested in having tra¬ 
ditional computer terminals in 
every room of the house. I don’t 
want to see anything that looks like 
a computer outside of the library 
where I write and do my reviews. 

I do, however, want to have the 
power of the computer available to 
me throughout the house. 

Even though the software, and 
some of the hardware, to do this 
kind of job isn’t on the market yet, 

I have faith that it will be. But, a 
few months ago I had to back this 
faith with a wiring design that will 
work when the other pieces be¬ 
come available. I finally decided to 
put as much wire into the walls as 
possible and hope that the right 
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medium is there when it’s needed. 
This approach isn’t very scientific 
or economical, but as the head of 
the Soviet Navy likes to say, ‘‘Per¬ 
fect is the enemy of Good 
Enough.” 

Resistance to Change 

Professionals in any trade often 
regard ideas about their field from 
someone outside as either danger¬ 
ous or radical. Builders, electri¬ 
cians and security system people 
are no exception. When I told my 
builder I wanted him to run a 
piece of high-quality coaxial cable 
into every room of the house for a 
local area network, his attitude told 
me he thought I was more than a 
little bit crazy. He told me he 
thought it was probably against the 
residential building codes (it isn’t); 
he said he couldn’t guarantee that 
it wouldn’t be damaged by the dry- 
wall construction (it was); and he 
said he’d only charge me $50 for 
each “appearance” if I supplied the 
cable (ouch!). He also made it clear 
that his insurance policy wouldn’t 
allow me to do the installation. 

The coaxial cable I put into the 
walls of my house is a gamble. It’s 
a high-cost item with little or no 
immediate use, but it could be 
highly useful in the future. The 
amount of cable that it took to do 
the job was three times my initial 
estimate. I ran a ring of cable that 
goes into and out of every room. 
This configuration should meet the 
need of any future sensor or actua¬ 
tor device that can operate on a 
bus system. 

Off the Shelf 

The local area network cable is 
the only wiring I installed that’s 
not a standard option found in 
many homes, but the use of the 
other information system wiring 
must be carefully planned. Poten¬ 
tial information media include the 
ac power wiring, intercoms, televi¬ 
sion cable and security systems. 

The ac power lines can serve as 
a link between your computer and 
the power control modules manu¬ 
factured by BSR and sold through 


Radio Shack, Heath, Sears and 
other outlets. Heath has an RS- 
232C interface box that allows your 
computer to work with the BSR 
products to turn appliances with 
motors off and on and even to dim 
and brighten lamps by exercising 
control through the power lines. 

BSR offers devices that connect 
to the telephone and allow you to 
control lights and appliances by re¬ 
mote control. But, as of yet, these 
control devices don’t talk back. 
What we need is a family of small 
and relatively low-cost ac line com¬ 
munications devices that send sta¬ 
tus messages back to the controller 
or computer. These messages could 
be as simple as make/break for 
door switches, but a more expen¬ 
sive device able to measure voltage 
or heat would be valuable. The 
power lines run everywhere and 
have great potential for being used 
as home-control media, but we 
need two-way hardware. 

Other Media 

Intercom, telephone and security 
systems are reasonably priced 
when they’re installed in a new or 
remodeled home. They also can 
serve as a good way to move infor¬ 
mation in and out of a centralized 
computer control system. 

Some intercom systems still use 
mechanical switching to go be¬ 
tween the receive and transmit 
modes, but some modern systems 
use electronic switching that 
should be easier to integrate with a 
computer’s voice synthesis and 
voice recognition gear. I selected a 
NuTone model IM-3003 that com¬ 
bines many flexible features. I con¬ 
nected an Echo GP speech 
synthesizer into the auxiliary input 
port of the intercom system, and 
the computer can now talk to all of 
the rooms of the house, but as of 
yet it has little to talk about. 

I didn’t do as well with the tele¬ 
phone system. There are plenty of 
telephone jacks in the most com¬ 
monly used rooms, but after we 
moved in, I found that more pairs 
of wires than the two included in 


common house telephone wiring 
would have been useful. Both wire 
pairs are now occupied by tele¬ 
phone lines. Nothing is left to run 
any other sensors or controls or to 
use with a twisted pair local area 
network such as Fox Research 10 
Net or Quadram’s QuadNet I. If 
you’re building or remodeling and 
have ideas like mine, I advise you 
to ask the company doing the in¬ 
ternal telephone wiring to put a 
second run of wire beside the one 
it intends to use for the phones. It 
will be easier and much less ex¬ 
pensive to do it right the first time. 

The best investment I made from 
a practical and information system 
perspective is the home security 
system. The state of the art in se¬ 
curity systems has improved 
greatly in the last few years. Most 
of these systems now use custom 
microprocessors, and they have 
several different modes of opera¬ 
tion. The alarm company ran a 
pair of wires to sensors on every 
window and door and brought 
them back to a central point. Addi¬ 
tional sensors include reliable in¬ 
frared heat detectors and simple 
pressure switches under the carpet¬ 
ing. I paid extra to have the alarm 
company connect a multiconductor 
cable in parallel with the sensor 
lines and extend the cable to the 
computer room. Now, even if the 
alarm isn’t armed, I can use the 
computer to sense the state of 
every window and door and to 
react in certain ways. 

Fact and Fancy 

At this point, you might be ready 
to ask, “But what do you do with 
this wired house system?” Things 
are just in development, but here is 
what it does now and what I hope 
to do in the near future. 

When I get up in the morning 
and step on the mat concealed un¬ 
der the carpet in the hallway, the 
computer reads that sensor, reads 
its internal clock and tells me the 
time with a synthesized voice 
through the intercom system. Un¬ 
fortunately, this wakes up everyone 
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else in the house and makes them 
angry, but it works. 

The system can detect outside 
movement through the infrared 
sensor and, depending on the 
mode it’s operating in, control var¬ 
ious outside lights that I modified 
with BSR controller toggle switch 
devices. In the “party” mode, it 
turns on walkway lights. In the 
“security” mode, it turns on spot¬ 
lights mounted under the gutters, 
and in the “work” mode, it will 


turn on and off garage and storage 
room lights as people move 
through doors and activate sensors. 
The only problem with this appli¬ 
cation is that you have to go to the 
computer room and enter a pro¬ 
gram to control the lights. So far, I 
have some work to do before I 
challenge HAL 2000 or even R2D2. 

Soon, I hope to implement voice 
recognition. My first experiments 
haven’t been going well. The com¬ 
bination of audio mixing, speech 


recognition training and program¬ 
ming is a heavy integration task, 
but I’ll keep you informed. 

In the meantime, if anyone out 
there knows of any little inexpen¬ 
sive networking devices that can 
monitor and control the status of 
appliances and other devices, 
please let me know. My home 
computer needs something to talk 
about. □ 

Contact the author at Box 691, Hendon, VA 
22079. 


Do You Remember the Early Years? 


I could write sad words, but they 
aren’t entirely appropriate. As the 
Exit Mode explains, this is the last 
issue of Microcomputing magazine, 
but sad words would ignore the fact 
that all along those of us writing in 
Kilobaud , Kilobaud Microcomputing , 
and Microcomputing have been her¬ 
alding the microcomputer revolution. 

Revolutions change things, usually 
the revolutionaries most of all. Our 
original readers have changed, and, 
simultaneously, the entire market for 
magazines dealing with microcomput¬ 
ers has changed. A monthly maga¬ 
zine that covers the general 
microcomputer field with a technical 
viewpoint has a tough time compet¬ 
ing for subscribers against the special¬ 
ized, weekly and free publications 
flooding the market. 

The publishers of Microcomputing 
made a business decision based on 
the changed market I’ve been de¬ 
scribing, so sad words would ignore 
all that we’ve said before. But if it 
isn’t time for sad words, a little nos¬ 
talgia is appropriate. 

Have Fun with Sad 

Nostalgia doesn’t have to be sad— 
it can be fun. The popularity of the 
Trivial Pursuit board game and the 
demise of the second oldest maga¬ 
zine dealing with microcomputers 
gives me an excuse to play my own 
version of trivia, called “Do You 


Remember?” I created the following 
test and I think it’s worth taking, 
and as I put it together, a few inter¬ 
esting things emerged. 

Observations 

In this microcomputer revolution, 
the first years were simply fun. The 
years of 1975, 1976 and 1977 
brought real progress in commercial 
microcomputer hardware, and the 
spirit of the industry was friendly 
and inquisitive. In looking back, 

1978 was a year in which a few im¬ 
portant products (TRS-80, Apple II 
and Commodore PET) made their 
splash, but little else happened. 

History clearly shows that soft¬ 
ware always has followed, and ap¬ 
parently always will follow, 
hardware by 12 to 18 months. 

(There is hope for the Macintosh!) 

I was fascinated to note that in 

1979 the experience of successfully 
putting together a practical letter- 
quality word processing system was 
still worth writing an article about. 

It’s amazing how little credit the 
Heath/Zenith systems get for break¬ 
ing new ground, considering how 
much they deserve. Heath/Zenith 
systems were among the first practi¬ 
cal offerings in the micro market¬ 
place. 

The microcomputer revolution 
took place on both coasts. The East 


had a corner on money and retailing 
skills. Apple benefited from the 
high-tech third-party user support it 
found in California. If Heath had 
been in California or if Radio Shack 
had been more open to third-party 
marketing and support, Apple might 
have died on the vine. 

More early companies died than 
survived, but the people kept coming 
back. The reason for the demise of 
the small businesses almost always 
seemed to be the inability to handle 
growth. 

The software aimed at micros us¬ 
ing the CP/M operating system 
broke loose in 1980, and the indus¬ 
try move toward big business and 
real commercialism became apparent 
quickly after that. 

In 1980, soldering irons and as¬ 
sembly language program listings 
were moved off desks and replaced 
with public stock offerings. Profit 
largely displaced fun and experimen¬ 
tation as goals, but that is just as it 
should be. The United States is the 
premier country of economic and so¬ 
cial opportunity in the world. Our 
fun should become our business,and 
inquisitive people should become 
millionaires. But now, those of us 
who missed the millions but are still 
looking for fun will have to move on. 

My monthly columns have ap¬ 
peared in this space since the Janu- 
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ary 1980 issue. Those five years of 
deadlines have been a bright spot 
even in the glitter of a reasonably 
successful career in Washington, DC. 
Thank you for your support. 

Nostalgic Trivia Test 

Here are some questions I have 
gleaned from my memory and the 
earliest issues of Kilobaud magazine. 
If you’ve been involved with micro¬ 
computers for a while, take the test 
and see how you do. If you haven’t 
been around since the days of Imsai 
and Sol, then you might find the an¬ 
swers as interesting as the questions. 
After you figure your score, check 
your category of achievement in mi¬ 
crocomputing trivia. 

Do You Remember. . . 

1) The original name of this col¬ 
umn? (50 points) 

2) The commercially marketed mi¬ 
crocomputer that was wire- 
wrapped? (50 points) 

3) The town where the cassette re¬ 
cording “standard” was estab¬ 
lished? (50 points) 

4) The year of the cassette recording 
standard meeting? (75 points) 

5) The microcomputer advertised 
with the color picture of the Star- 
ship Enterprise on the screen? (50 
points) 

6) The microprocessor preceding the 
8080 in the Intel line? (50 points) 

7) What state Southwestern Techni¬ 
cal Products was in? (50 points) 

8) The microprocessor used in the 
OSI Challenger? (60 points) 

9) The price of the original Apple I 
circuit board (including 4KB 
RAM!)? (75 points) 

10) The manufacturer of the KIM-1? 
(50 points) 

11) The most common Teletype ma¬ 
chine used as a terminal? (25 
points) 

12) The famous maker of memory 
boards with the name of an 
aquatic animal? (50 points) 

13) The name of the cartoon pin-up 
(see Fig. 1) used to illustrate tri- 
tek ads (before we knew what 
sexist meant!)? (50 points) 


14) The name of the creature living 
in 20 caves prone to earth¬ 
quakes? (50 points) 

15) The color of the Poly 88 Cabi¬ 
net? (40 points) 

16) The model number of the first 
Heath 16-bit microcomputer? (50 
points) 

17) The number of S-100 bus slots in 
the Vector 1 + ? (75 points) 

18) The original name of the com¬ 
pany that is now Hayes Com¬ 
puter Products? (25 points) 

19) The year Tandy opened its first 
computer store? (50 points) 

20) The unique material included in 
the SOL 20 cabinet? (50 points) 

21) The year of the first West Coast 
Computer Faire? (75 points) 

22) What early S-100 motherboards 
lacked that made them “noisy?” 
(25 points) 

23) The model number of the first 
Heath terminal? (25 points) 


If those slick deals leave you 



Fig. 1. What does this woman have to do 
with computers? See question 13. 


24) The nomenclature of the bus sys¬ 
tem used by the PET? (25 
points) 

25) What PET stands for? (50 
points) 

26) The price of the TRS-80 Model I 
system with recorder, 4KB RAM 
and monitor? (50 points) 

27) The Tinker Toys logo? (25 
points) 

28) The Dallas, TX, electronic parts 
company with a two-letter name? 
(50 points) 

29) A computer company named 
blank blank Broadcasting? (50 
points) 

30) The names of the two bread¬ 
board systems that led directly to 
the Commodore PET? (100 
points) 

31) The name of the first computer 
magazine on a cassette? (25 
points) 

32) The name of a unique mass stor¬ 
age device called the Exatron 
(blank) Floppy? (25 points) 

33) The name of the eight-inch disk 
system for the SOL-20? (75 
points) 

34) The name of the first practical 
(?) color video card, from Cro- 
memco? (50 points) 

35) The processors used in the OSI 
Challenger III? (50 points) 

36) The first ASCII keyboard for a 
single hand? (50 points) 

37) The name of the author of Elec¬ 
tric Pencil? (50 points) 

38) What feature did the TRS-80 
Model I Level II add to the key¬ 
board? (25 points) 

39) How many processors were in 
the H89 and what were they? (50 
points) 

40) The name of the most common 
lowercase board for the Apple 
II? (50 points) 

41) The name of CompuServe’s first 
service for computer hobbyists? 
(50 points) 

42) Ward Christensen’s partner who 
did the hardware for the Chicago 
Computerized Bulletin Board 
System? (50 points) 

43) The Apple communications guru 
whose last name is a color? (50 
points) 
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44) The TRS-80 guru and author of 
a series of books ending with the 
phrase & Other Mysteries ? (25 
points) 


Check Your Score 


1500-2000 points: 


1000-1500 points: 


500-1000 points: 


under 500 points: 


A certified 

microcomputer 

pioneer. 

Highly experi¬ 
enced micro 
guru. 

Novice: You 
probably believe 
the Apple ads 
saying they in¬ 
vented the per¬ 
sonal computer. 
Neophyte: You 
probably believe 
IBM invented 
the personal 
computer. 
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Circle 189 on Reader Service card. 


k Vi 1:] 


SALES C0IVIPANY 

704 W. Michigan Ave. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32505 
FLORIDA 904/438-6507 WATS 1-800-874-1551 


TABCO 

Parallel Printer Switch 

Connect 2 printers to one computer PSM-C/2P-Man- 

ual printer switch. Prolongs the life of your printer/inter¬ 
face connectors. Saves time & money! Use your existing 
printer cable to connect TAB SWITCH to your computer. 
Comes complete with two 3.5’ cables to connect your 
printers. Straight-forward design makes it easy to set-up 
& use. Nothing else to buy! One year limited warranty. 


ORDER TODAY 
ONLY $69.95 
Other models 
available. 


/mm 


VISA 




$2.50 shipping 
and handling. 
Florida residents 
add 5% sales tax. 



Call 1-800-874-1551 


Cir cle 281 on Reader Service card. _ 

The Little Boa rd... $349* 

The world’s simplest and least expensive CP/M computer 



• 4 MHi Z80A CPU, 64K RAM, Z80A CTC, 2732 Boot ROM 

• Mini/Micro Floppy controller (1-4 Drives, Single/Double Density, 1-2 sided, 40/80 track) 

• Only 5.75 x 7.75 inches, mounts directly to a 5 1/4" floppy drive 

• 2 RS232C Serial Ports (75-9600 baud & 75-38,400 baud), 1 Centronics Printer Port 

• Power Requirement: +5VDC at .75A; +12VDC at .05A/On-board -12V converter 

• CP/M 2.2 BDOS • ZCPR3 CCP • Enhanced AMPRO BIOS 

• AMPRO Utilities included: 

• read/write to more than 2 dozen other formats (Kaypro, Televideo, IBM CP/M86....) 

• format disks for more than a dozen other computers 

• menu-based system customization 

• BIOS and Utilities Source Code Available 

• SCSI/PLUS Adapter: 

• Mounts directly to Little Board • Slave I/O board control • Full ANSC X3T9.2 

• 16 bidirectional I/O lines • $99/Quantity 1 


Distributor/Dealer/Reps 
Inquiries Invited 

Z80A is a registered trademark of Zilog, Inc. 

.COMPUTERS. INCORPORATED CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research. . 

^ 67 East Evelyn Ave.. Mountain View, CA94041 . (415) 962-0230. TELEX 4940302 
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The Database Manager 

By Shawn Bryan 

How to Relate 
To Relational DBs 

TIM IV 
And Dataflex 
Two Up-and-Comers 


Advertisements for relational da¬ 
tabase managers abound these 
days. Many companies are trying 
to capitalize on the wish to own 
the latest technology. 

Relational systems are fairly new. 
The initial theories on relational 
systems were published in the 
early 70s. Last month I said that 
the major categories of database 
management are models upon 
which systems are built, and the 
relational model is really quite a 
simple one. 

Relational Model 

To refresh your memory, file 
managers normally work on only 
one file at a time. Each record in 
the file is a complete one, contain¬ 
ing all the information you’ve put 
in and can take out. The relational 
model views data much like a file 
manager, but it goes one step fur¬ 
ther. One thing must be available 
that’s not required in a file man¬ 
ager: a redundant or key data field, 
or attribute, by which relationships 
can be described. 

Think of two separate, but re¬ 
lated, databases. The first has cus¬ 


tomer name and address infor¬ 
mation and assigns a customer 
number. The second has your cus¬ 
tomer history information in it. 

You can relate the customer his¬ 
tory to the customer address by 
adding the customer number to the 
customer history file. This provides 
a unique field in each file that’s 
used to tie the files together when 
necessary. If you want a list of all 
customer addresses and their total, 
orders to date, you can retrieve 
that information with one pass at 
both files. That’s the other key to 
relational systems—you can work 
on more than one file at a time. In 
some systems, it’s only two files; in 
others, there are no limits on the 
number of files that can be opened 
simultaneously. 

What’s the advantage of working 
this way? First, it allows you to 
segregate data in the way you’ll 
normally use it. If you want to 
change a name or address in a file 
manager, you have to call up the 
entire customer history. In a rela¬ 
tional system, you can change in¬ 
formation in one file without 
opening the related files. This 
speeds your data access and re¬ 


duces your chances of inadvertent¬ 
ly changing information not 
presently being used. 

The drawback to relational sys¬ 
tems is that the connection be¬ 
tween files must sometimes be 
artificial. You may not have any 
way of relating files except to add 
a field that you normally wouldn’t 
place in a file. If your customer in¬ 
formation file wouldn’t normally 
include a customer number, you’re 
going to have to add it so you can 
relate the customer file to the 
name and address file. 

You must be aware of this re¬ 
quirement before you begin to de¬ 
sign your files so that each file has 
the required key field. In some 
cases, where three or four files 
must be related, you may have to 
create an entirely artificial file that 
relates several fields to one an¬ 
other. For example, a business 
could require files of parts kept in 
inventory, customer history, names 
and addresses and salesmen. If you 
want to extract information from 
all these files at once, to relate 
sales, salesmen, inventory and cus¬ 
tomer information, you create an 
artificial file containing salesman 
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number and customer number and 
no other information. This creates 
a relationship between the two by 
using a third file. This need for ar¬ 
tificial file management gymnastics 
is one of the drawbacks to rela¬ 
tional systems. You don’t have 
these constraints in the real world 
so you have to adapt your thinking 
a little in the database world. 

Data Manipulation 

Getting information out of rela¬ 
tional systems is a little more com¬ 
plicated than it is with file 
managers, where all the fields are 
read every time a record is re¬ 
trieved. Relational systems often 
depend upon a programming lan¬ 
guage for data manipulation. dBase 
II is a good example of a lower- 
level language. It is complicated 
and requires some expertise for 
creative use. 

dBase II uses a type of relational 
algebra that, in its simplest form, 
requires you to create new files 
that are subsets of the original, or 
master, files to obtain data from 
your files. The record selection and 
reporting techniques are not 
dynamic. 

Another way of extracting infor¬ 
mation from files has become more 
popular in the last several years. 
This method uses relational calcu¬ 
lus to permit more natural data 
queries. One of the most widely 
used examples of relational calcu¬ 
lus is found in IBM’s SQL (Struc¬ 
tured Query Language, often called 
sequel), a mainframe language used 
for near-English data inquiry. 

Instead of requiring the creation 
of data subsets, relational calculus 
permits dynamic requests of the 
database. Microrim’s R:base and 
Microdata Base Systems’ 
KnowledgeMan are two good ex¬ 
amples. In these two programs, 
you can retrieve a sorted data list¬ 
ing without creating a separate file. 
Further, in KnowledgeMan, you 
can build sophisticated commands 
into a request that permits complete 
data retrieval in one pass, with log¬ 
ical and relational operators all in¬ 


cluded in a single request. This is 
where relational systems really gain 
in flexibility and power over their 
poorer cousins, the file managers. 

More Relationships Possible 

One other feature of relational 
systems makes them inherently 
more complex than file managers. 
As in the real world, more than 
one type of relationship is possible 
between files. Files may have a 
one-to-one relationship, where the 
key field for two records is the 
same (as in a Social Security num¬ 
ber used to tie an employee ad¬ 
dress file and salary history file 
together). 

Files can also have a one-to-many 
relationship. An example of such a 
relationship is a car dealership file 
where the manufacturer is a key 
field in the address file, but the in¬ 
ventory file uses car model as a 
key field. A manufacturer may 
have many models of cars, but 
each model car has only one man¬ 
ufacturer. 

Finally, and most complicated, 
are the many-to-many relationships. 
In a many-to-many relationship, 
each record of the related files has 
many possible matches in the other 
files. You extract meaningful data 
from such files through the crea¬ 
tion of an artificial file for the sole 
purpose of making a more defin¬ 
able relationship between the other 
files possible. If this sounds compli¬ 
cated, it is. I recommend reading 
Data Base Management Systems by 
A. Cardenas, a classic work on da¬ 
tabase management, if you wish to 
pursue this theory further. A sec¬ 
ond edition of this book was re¬ 
leased in July by Allyn & Bacon 
Inc., 7 Wells Ave., Newton, MA 
02159. 

What to Consider 

What should you look for in a re¬ 
lational system? Most of the cau¬ 
tions from last month’s column 
apply. The program should be able 
to handle the largest files and 
fields you can anticipate. It should 
run in a language compatible with 


your system language, word pro¬ 
cessor and so on. The manuals and 
the tutorials should make you com¬ 
fortable with the program. The 
company should offer dependable 
support and should have a clearly 
explained upgrade policy. 

If you intend to design your own 
system, test out the program for a 
time to make sure you’re comforta¬ 
ble with its design. If you aren’t 
sure you want to design your own 
system, let the designer you hire 
recommend several programs be¬ 
fore making any final decisions. 
Find out who else is using the 
same system and how well it’s 
working. How many installations 
have been done in your area? Are 
the customers pleased? Reputable 
designers are pleased to furnish 
references. 

Now for a look at two database 
managers: a popular file manager 
and an up-and-coming relational 
database manager. TIM IV has re¬ 
ceived a lot of attention lately as 
an easy-to-use file manager with 
some relational “tricks” on data re¬ 
trieval. Dataflex is a systems devel¬ 
opment program that offers 
flexibility in systems design and 
uses a powerful programming lan¬ 
guage for data manipulation. 


TIM IV 

TIM IV is the brainchild of Inno¬ 
vative Software of Overland Park, 
KS. It’s a new release of a program 
called TIM that’s been around for 
some time. TIM IV offers a few 
new features and has capitalized 
on several years of user feedback, 
so it’s user tested and debugged. It 
works well and has some fascinat¬ 
ing features. 

TIM IV isn’t copy protected. 
Making backups of the program is 
simply a matter of copying the pro¬ 
gram files to DOS-formatted disks. 
The program requires two disks. 
Some disk swapping occurs when 
using TIM IV, but the swaps are 
required only when you’re chang¬ 
ing functions and will probably be 
in a different functional area for 
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some time. The program is written 
in compiled Basic and runs reason¬ 
ably fast. 

The TIM IV manual is organized 
in the same order that menus for 
TIM IV appear. Each menu selec¬ 
tion appears as a tabbed section of 
the manual. The manual and the 
help files on disk, coupled with a 
set of sample files and a tutorial 
section, make learning TIM IV a 
pleasurable and profitable experi¬ 
ence. Trauma is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. The entire package is put 
together well. 

Nice Touches 

Some nice features show the 
touch of a mature program. For ex¬ 
ample, an inverted field option al¬ 
lows you to enter names first- 
name-first but searches for data in 
that field last-name-first; that is, it 
reads the field in reverse order 
when it’s time to search for data. 

When you first start using the 
program, menus help lead you 
through it. After you’ve gained ex¬ 
perience, you can skip many of the 
menus by using slash (/) com¬ 
mands, much like VisiCalc. Again, 
this is the touch found in a mature 
program. Being able to avoid the 
menu delay is a real plus for any 
program. The approach used by 
TIM is natural to computer users 
already using 1-2-3 or VisiCalc. 

Creating files in TIM is easy. 

Start by naming the file when the 
menu prompts you. You must en¬ 
ter a DOS filename of eight charac¬ 
ters. Following the entry of a legal 
DOS name, you may enter a com¬ 
ment of up to 60 characters to de¬ 
scribe the file. This is another nice 
touch since eight-character file¬ 
names soon lose their distinctive 
identity when you define a number 
of files. Next you can enter a four- 
character access code (or pass¬ 
word). Then the field definition 
screen appears. 

The field definition screen has 
room for 20 fields at a time. You 
can define up to 40 fields for each 
record, and each field can be up to 
60 characters long. The maximum 


For ease of use, TIM 
IV earns high marks. 

The manual and 
tutorial are excellent. 


for any record is 2400 characters. 
The screen has columns for field 
title, length, type, information on 
whether or not it’s a key field and, 
if it’s calculated, room to designate 
the equation. Field types can be al¬ 
phanumeric, date, numeric, total, 
calculated, inverted name, sequen¬ 
tially numbered and dollar. 

Numeric precision can be desig¬ 
nated from one to four decimal 
places. Once you define the fields, 
you can design a data entry screen 
using the preferred draw-on-the- 
screen technique. If you don’t have 
any fancy formatting desires, you 
can designate a standard screen, 
which will result in the fields being 
listed one after the other on the 
screen. If you want to be creative, 
you can designate a custom screen. 
You’re given a blank screen upon 
which to place your fields. 

If you want to copy an existing 
file structure, TIM permits you to 
do that. You then fine tune the file 
by modifying the fields or screens 
that need work. This saves you a 
lot of repetitive work if you have 
two similar files, and it shows fore¬ 
thought on the part of the pro¬ 
gram’s designers. 

Happy Tinkering 

TIM IV has several features that 
aren’t particularly flashy but will 
make tinkerers happy. The Basic pro¬ 
grams are provided in the manual 
that make the creation of interfaces to 
TIM easier. The sample programs are 
well-designed and offer a good look at 
how TIM can be used. But some 
things are lacking, too. 

The program is too rigid in its 


data entry screen creation. The 
program lines up all the fields you 
design in a column for you if you 
don’t want to design a data input 
form, but nothing lines up well. 

The input fields immediately follow 
the prompts. What results is a split- 
rail fence of input fields zigzagging 
across the screen. If you want to 
use a special input form, you can 
design one. But you can have only 
one, and you can’t have anything 
on it but the field names and field 
input lines. No additional prompts, 
footnotes or comments are allowed. 
That isn’t the way I work, and I 
don’t like to be circumscribed, es¬ 
pecially when it comes to explana¬ 
tory comments on an input screen. 

Putting information on paper 
with TIM is more work than it 
should be. TIM has two basic 
types of printing format: list and 
report. A third type, the quick 
print of a file, is a sequential list¬ 
ing of a file’s content, useful if you 
want a quick look at what a file 
contains without regard for format¬ 
ting. The list function creates re¬ 
ports that appear on more than 
one line like mailing labels or 
forms. With the file list function, 
you can place information around 
the page where you want it to ap¬ 
pear, but you can’t do any work 
with it, such as totaling fields or 
performing other calculations on 
the data. A list in TIM is just that, 
a list with no other options avail¬ 
able. 

A report in TIM is what I call a 
list. It’s a columnar report with 
each record occupying a single 
line, much like a spreadsheet. Here 
you can total fields, enter various 
break levels and sub break levels, 
and link files together for a rela¬ 
tional report. Again, I’d be a lot 
happier if I had more flexibility in 
the way I could use the input and 
output functions of the program. 

The Bottom Line 

What’s the bottom line on this 
program? It’s an adequate database 
manager. It has some relational re¬ 
porting features that make it more 
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attractive than just a file manager, 
but it still has too many limitations 
on both input and output to be on 
my most-favored list. To its credit, 
the program is a tinkerer’s delight, 
with lots of nooks and crannies to 
be discovered and used. 

Many nice features speak well of 
Innovative Software’s listening abil¬ 
ity. It’s obviously taken some pains 
to implement some of what its 
users have said. TIM is bug-free, at. 
least as far as I can tell. This 
shows its maturity and means that 
the data you put into this program 
probably won’t get lost. 

For ease of use, TIM IV earns 
high marks. The manual and tutori¬ 
als are excellent. Enough informa¬ 
tion is available to make advanced 
users happy as they poke about in 
the program, yet there’s still plenty 
of basic material available for the 
novice. If the input and output 
constraints aren’t a problem for 
you, then TIM is worth serious 
consideration. If, however, being 
able to do creative work with input 
and output is high on your priority 
list, I suggest you look for a more 
flexible program with more options 
for formatting screens and reports. 


Dataflex 

Dataflex is the other victim of 
my attempt to break programs this 
month, and it’s emerged a real 
winner! It surprised me because 
Dataflex has kept to itself until its 
recent spate of advertisements. It’s 
written in Pascal/MT +, an unusual 
language choice. (I’ve found few da¬ 
tabase management applications 
written in Pascal.) After a somewhat 
shaky start (the documentation is 
the program’s weakest point), I’m 
pleased to report that this is a seri¬ 
ous program with many fine fea¬ 
tures for the database management 
professional. 

Not a Toy 

Note my choice of words. This 
program isn’t a toy, and context- 
sensitive help screens and other 
amenities are unheard of. But brute 


power is here aplenty, and pro¬ 
gramming payroll systems, general 
ledger systems and the like are 
clearly the target for this program. 

Dataflex comes in many shapes 
and sizes. It runs on every conceiv¬ 
able micro and works in a multi¬ 
user environment as well as on sin¬ 
gle-user systems. The people at 
Data Access Corp. of Miami, FL, 
provide a preview of what this sys¬ 
tem is all about on the manual 
cover. It reads “Dataflex Applica¬ 


tion Development Software.” This 
isn’t a menu-driven, easy-to-use 
program for quick and dirty re¬ 
ports. It isn’t for the business man¬ 
ager who wants a simple, easy-to- 
use program to learn in a few 
hours and use proficiently within a 
few days. This is a program for 
more sophisticated computer users 
designing software for others or for 
their own in-house applications. It 
offers flexibility, speed and power 
with unlimited formatting of 


Dataflex Command Groups 

Console I/O Group 

Handles screen and 
keyboard I/O functions. 

Control Group 

Handles the abort, chain, 
debug, error, goto, gosub and other 
control commands. 

Data Base Group 

Includes the attach, clear, 
delete, find, open, relate and 
other database commands. 

Definition Group 

Includes the date, 
indicator, integer, number and 
string commands. 

Element Processing 

Includes commands to 
process data elements, e.g., 
increment, move, movenum, moveint. 

Enter Macro Group 

Includes endgroup, 

entdisplay, enter, enterend, entergroup 
and entry commands. 

Forms Group 

Includes numerous commands used 
by Dataflex to handle forms 
creation and manipulation. 

Indicate Group 

Used to retrieve the status 
of flags such as ifnot, indicate, 
if and ifchange. 

Key Group 

Includes backfield, entagain, 
entermode and keyproc. 

Multi-user Group 

Despool, lock, reread and 
unlock are included and compiled 
under a single-user system 
but not executed. 

Report Macro Group 

Used to control printer 
output. 

Sequential I/O Control 

Handling of sequential 
file I/O. 

String Group 

Used to control string 
operations, including mid, left, right, 
trim and so on. 

Structured Control 

Includes the commands begin, 

end, for-from-to-loop, repeat-until and 

while-end. 

System Group 

These commands provide DOS-like 
functions within Dataflex. 

Table 1. Dataflex’s 15 command groups, each relating to specific programming actions available. 
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reports and input screens, relational 
file structure (at least ten files can 
be used at once), and a language ri¬ 
valing anything available. 

On the IBM PC, you’ll need to 
use a system configuration file to 
tell the computer you want it to 
look like an ANSI standard termi¬ 
nal instead of the usual IBM. You 
do this by putting a file called 
CONFIG.SYS on the program disk 
that contains the following com¬ 
mand: DEVICE = ANSI.SYS. This 
activates a set of extended screen 
and keyboard handling sequences 
not normally available. Dataflex 
needs to have the ANSI.SYS file in¬ 
stalled before you try to run it if 
you’re using DOS 2.0 or higher. 

(See Chapter 13 of the DOS 2.0 
manual for an explanation of the 
ANSI.SYS character sequences.) If 
you don’t install this, the screen 
looks more like hieroglyphics than 
text. If you’re unfamiliar with the 
configuration of your system, you 
may have some problems because 
the people at Data Access assume 
you’re competent with the basic 
DOS commands. For their target 
audience, that’s a fair assumption, 
but be aware of this assumption 
before you begin. 

The version of Dataflex I used is 
2.0e. The manual is written for 2.0. 
To avoid a complete rewrite, Data 
Access placed a series of change 
pages with the update information 
at the front. This systems works, 
but I prefer to have the informa¬ 
tion in the text where you actually 
use the reference. That way you 
don’t inadvertently miss a change. 

I suggest you note the changes in 
the manual in the appropriate 
places. 

Now You Begin 

Now that you have Dataflex run¬ 
ning, you can begin the tutorial 
section of the manual and pro¬ 
gram. A sample application comes 
with the program, and the manual 
leads you through it, expanding the 
information provided until you’re 
exposed to most of the commonly 
used operations in the program. 


Perhaps the strongest 
selling point for 
Dataflex is its multi¬ 
user capability. Its 
weakest area is 
documentation, but 
even that isn’t as bad 
as some I’ve seen 
recently. 


Getting started with Dataflex is 
deceptively easy. The form for data 
entry, called a screen image, is cre¬ 
ated using paint-on-the-screen tech¬ 
niques. You can place descriptive 
information, comments and notes 
anywhere you like and create mul¬ 
tiple screen images or pages. 

Dataflex uses the term data win¬ 
dow to describe the area on the 
screen where data entry takes 
place. Data can be ASCII (charac¬ 
ters and letters), numeric and date. 
You can design your input forms 
with the editor in Dataflex or with 
some other editor. (You can use 
any editor that creates an ASCII 
file.) 

Creating the input form, and thus 
the database, takes two steps. First, 
you define the screen as you want 
it to look. Then you compile that 
ASCII file into something the pro¬ 
gram can use with the Autodef 
program. Autodef reads the ASCII 
file you’ve created and prompts 
you for information about the data 
fields. It then creates a configura¬ 
tion source file that can be com¬ 
piled for use. All files being used 
by Dataflex for input, output or 
data manipulation must be com¬ 
piled before they’ll work. This is a 
function of using Pascal for this 
type of application. 


Why So Difficult? 

Once you compile the data input 
form, you begin data entry. As I 
said, getting started is deceptively 
easy. Creating output forms, or re¬ 
ports, is just as easy as creating in¬ 
put forms. The process is similar. 

Why do I say this program is so 
difficult to use? The skill and expe¬ 
rience are required in the middle, 
between data input and data out¬ 
put forms. The command language 
of Dataflex comes into play, and 
it’s here that most novices use only 
a tenth of the power available. If 
you spend the money for this type 
of program, you should learn to 
use all its features—a formidable 
task. 

The Dataflex language consists of 
15 separate command groups (see 
Table 1). Each group relates to a 
type of programming action avail¬ 
able in Dataflex. For example, the 
database group has commands to 
open, save, attach, clear and delete 
databases. Each of the commands 
in this group relates to the manage¬ 
ment of databases in general and 
allows you to control some aspect 
of the database you’re using. The 
string group consists of a series of 
arguments and commands that deal 
with data strings. Append, pad, 
mid, trim and so on, all give you 
ways of dealing with strings. 

Many of the commands will ap¬ 
pear familiar to Basic programmers 
because some of the syntax is simi¬ 
lar, but Dataflex offers more flexi¬ 
bility and more commands than 
Basic for the kinds of manipulation 
used in database management. 
Many of the commands in Dataflex 
accomplish with one stroke what 
requires a string of statements in 
Basic. 

Use Your Text Processor 

Creating a command file in Data¬ 
flex is simple because you use your 
favorite text processor to do the 
work (as long as it creates ASCII 
files). Once you create a file with 
the editor, you compile it into a 
file that Dataflex can use. This has 
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THESE COULD BE THE 
KEYS TO YOUR FUTURE 


Unlock all the potential of your 
Commodore 64 and VIC-20* with 

RUN. 

Explore... Experiment... Enjoy... 

Beginner and expert alike will be 
taken beyond the manual to the Emits 
of their abilities. Enter your own game 
programs. Construct a simple hardware 
add-on. Broaden your scope with unique 
applications.. .And.. .get a 13th issue 
FREE! 

Enjoy key features like these: 

• Games for fun & strategy. 

• Programming tips help you learn short cuts 

• Candid reviews help you make money-saving 
decisions. 

• Programs to add to your library. 

• Instructions & tutorials to increase your skills. 

• Hardware & software modifications help your 
machine work smart. 

• Unique applications broaden your scope. 

Here's a system-specific magazine written with 
you in mind. Written by and for the reader to give 
time-saving, money-saving hints. You'll get instruc¬ 
tions and tutorials to increase your skills, and candid 
reviews to help you make the right decisions. Most 
of all though, you'll have fun. 

*Commodore 64 and VIC-20 are registered trademarks of Commodore Business Machines, Inc. 



Commodore 64 and VIC-20 
owners are one of the largest 
groups of computerists today. 
Enjoy the benefits of this with 
your own magazine. Be in con¬ 
trol like never before. Order 
RUN today and get a 13th 
issue free with your prepaid 
order (check or credit card) 
of only $19.97. Send in the 
coupon or call toll free 
1-800-258-5473. In N.H. call 
1-924-9471. 

Send me a subscription to RUN for the regular sub¬ 
scription price of only $19.97 per year. I understand 
that with payment enclosed or credit card order I will 
receive a FREE issue making a total of 13 issues for 
$19.97. 

□ Check/MO □ MC □ AE □ VISA □ Bill me $19.97 for 12 issues 


card #_ 


. exp. date. 


signature 
name_ 


address. 
city_ 


state 


zip 


Canada & Mexico $22.97; Foreign Surface $39.97, 1 year only, US funds drawn on US 
bank. Foreign airmail, please inquire. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 

RUN • Box 954 • Farmingdale, NY 11737 

2 4 2! F ZJ 





















ALL MAIL: Conroy-LaPoirrte, Inc. 12060 SW Garden Place, Portland. OR 97223 S$i TOLL FREE (800)547-1289 
CASH-n-CAKFY COMPUTER STORES, INC.-SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND. SEATTLE-SEE BELOW 


HARDWARE for your APPLE 

^npptc 


SOFTWARE for your APPLE 


APPLE lie, CALL 

APPLE MACINTOSH CALL 

APPLE lie, STARTER SYSTEM BY APPLE CALL 
UNITED WARRANTY is 100% Parts & Labor for 90 days by us. 


DISK DRIVES 


UST OUR 
PRICE PRICE 

: Amdiskl, 3" Micro-Floppy, 143K $ 299 $ 249 
♦CENTRAL PT, Filer, Ublity & Apple DOS $ 20 $ 15 

CQHCQSDE 

C1214 Dual Drives, Vi Height, flat pack 

(like Apple Duodisk”) NEW $ 589 $ 425 

C130 Controller (DOS & ProDOS) NEW $ 89$ 65 


//-SCI 


* A2. 143K Disk Drive S 345 $ 199 
A2 Controller Card $100$ 79 


TFAP TEAC. T40 Direct Drive. 163K $ 349 $ 239 
1 TEAC, T8Q Double Sided, 326K $ 449 $ 329 


1/2 HIGH Controller Card by ComX 


$ 110$ 49 


Rana Elite l, 163K. 40 Track $ 379 $ 239 

^ ^ Elite Z 326K, 80 Track $ 649 $ 389 

Elite 3. 652K, 160 Track $ 849 $ 499 

Elite Controller $ 145 $ 89 


RAM EXPANSION 


♦ComX. 80 col +64K RAM,for lie, 1 Yr.Wly $ 199 $ 
RAM Card, 1 Yr. Wty. (11+) 16K $ 179$ 


♦Microsoft, RAM Card (11+) 
♦Titan/Saturn RAM Card (11+) 
RAM Card (11+) 
RAM Card (11+) 
Software 


16K $ 100 $ 69 

32K $ 249 $ 139 

64K $ 425 $ 229 

128K $ 599 $ 329 

Call 


VIDEO CARDS 


♦ComX, 80 col. +64K RAM(lle) 1 yr. wty $ 199 $ 99 


♦Videx, VideoTerm 80 col. (+ or ej 
♦ UftraTerm (+ or e) 

Soft Video Switch (11+) 
Enhancer II (11+) 

Function Strip (11+) 

We Have Full Videx Line. Call. 


$ 279 $ 189 
$ 379 $ 279 
$ 35$ 25 
$ 149$ 99 

$ 39 $ 29 

Up to 35% off. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASTAR.RF Modulator, to use TV $ 
♦CCS, Serial Interface 7710 (Set BAUD) $ 
♦CPS/Eastside, Wild Card 2 (copier,+or e) $ 
Chalkboard, Power Pad (Requires Kit) $ 
Digital Res., CP/M Gold Card (w /64K) $ 

♦ Expand 64K Gold Card to 192K $ 

Kensington, System Saver $ 

Key Tronic. KB200 Keyboard (11+) $ 

Koala, Touch Tablet w /Micro Illustrator $ 
Kraft Joystick (Ap 11/11+) $ 

Paddle(Ap 11/11+) $ 

M&R. Sup R fan (11+only) $ 

♦Microsoft, Z80Softcard (+ or e) $ 

♦ . Z80 Softcard fcemium(lle) $ 

♦Orange Micro, Grappler Plus (e or +) $ 

16K Buffer Board for Grappler Plus $ 
Buffered Grappler Plus, 16K $ 

Paymar, Lower Case Chip, Rev. 7 (11+) $ 
♦PCPI, Applicard, 14features 6Mhz $ 
RH Electronics, Super Fan II $ 
♦Titan/Saturn, Accelerator II $ 

Transend/SSM, AI0II. Serial/Para l/F $ 
TG Products, Game Paddles (11+) $ 

Joystick (11+) $ 

Videx, PSIO l/F Card $ 


LIST 


OUR 

35 
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99 
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$ 

99 
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$ 

359 
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275 
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$ 
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599 

$ 
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225 

$ 
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40 

$ 

29 

60 

$ 

45 

229 

$ 

169 




for your 
MAC 



Bluechip, Millionaire $60$ 45 

Continental. Home Accountant $100$ 75 

Human Edge, Sales Edge $ 250 $ 188 

Kensington, Modem $ 140 $ 109 

Surge Suppressor $ 50 $ 39 

Starter Pak $ 90 $ 64 

Microsoft. File or Word, each $ 195 $ 145 

Multiplan $ 195 $ 145 

Chart $ 125 $ 94 

BASIC $ 150 $ 113 

BASIC Interpreter $ 150$ 99 

Penguin, Graphics Magician $ 50 $ 37 

Software Publishing, PFS: File $ 125 $ 94 

PFS: Report $ 125 $ 94 

PFS: File & Report $ 195$ 145 

T/Maker, Clickart (for MAC) NEW CALL 

Videx, Macalendar NEWS 89$ 59 

FunPak NEWS 39$ 26 


OVERSTOCK SPECIALS 


APPLE HARDWARE 


TG, Tracball 

Titan/Saturn, 32K RAM Card (11+) 


$ 40$ 24 
$ 249 $ 139 


APPLE SOFTWARE 

Ashton-Tate. dBase II (CP/M) $ 495 $ 269 

Broderbund, (Large Inventory) Call 

Datamost Snack Attack $ 30 $ 19 

Hayden, Pie Writer (Ver 2.2) $ 150 $ 89 

Quark, LexiCheck (lie) $ 129$ 79 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISKETTES 


* CONROY-LAPOINTE™ DISKETTES 

We guarantee these top quality products with the 
LaPointe name 3 YEAR LIMITED WARRANTY. 
lOea, SS/SO, 35 Track (Apple, etc) 

100 ea, SS/SD, 35 Track (Apple, etc.) 

1000 ea, SS/SD, 35 Track (Apple, etc.) 

10 ea, DS/DD, 40 Track (IBM, H/P) 

100ea,DS/DD, 40 Track (IBM, H/P) 

1000ea, DS/DD, 40Track (IBM, H/P) 

10 ea. DS/DD. 40 Track (IBM-PC Pre-formatted)NEW 
100 ea. DS/DD, 40 Track (IBM-PC Pre-formatted)NEW 
1000 ea, DS/DD, 40 Track (IBM-PC Pre-formatted)NEW 


NEW! 

Conroy- 

$ 17 
$ 149 
$1245 
$ 29 
$ 239 
$1995 
$ 34 
$ 289 
$2495 


SURGE PROTECTORS 

Curbs, Diamond $ 

Emerald $ 

Ruby $ 

Sapphire $ 

EPD, Lemon $ 

Ume $ 

Orange 
Peach 

Kensington, PC Saver”* Une Cord w/hlter $ 50 $ 39 
NetworX, Wiretree, 4 outlet, w/Nter-surge $ 70 $ 32 


50 Call 
60 Call 
90 Call 
80 Call 
60$ 40 
90$ 60 
$ 140 $ 95 
$ 98$ 66 


CALCULATORS 

vi 41CX. Calculator 

Whom 41C - Calculator 


NEW! $ 325 $ 275 
$ 195 $ 149 

41CV, Calculator W/2.2K $ 275 $ 219 

PLOTTERS 

AMDEK.AmpMII.6pen. lOx 14Bed (1099 $ 899 

PRINTER SUPPLIES 

Tractor Feed Paper, Ribbon*, Daisy Wheels. 


AMDEK. 3" Diskettes, Pac-10 
CDC, 100 ea SS/DD, 40T (Apple. IBM) 

10 ea SS/DD. 40T (Apple, IBM) 

100 ea DS/DO, 40T (IBM. H/P) 
lOea DS/DO. 40T (IBM. H/P) 
DYSAN, lOeaSS/DO (Apple, etc.) 

10 ea DS/DO 48T(IBM,H/P,etc.) 
MAXELL 10 each. MD1, SS/DD 
10each, MD2, DS/DD 
VERBATIM, lOeach, MD515-01, SS/DD 
10 each, MD34. DS/DD 


LIST OUR 

PRICE PRICE 
$ 60$ 49 
550 $ 195 
55$ 21 
750 $ 295 
75 $ 32 
40 $ 

69$ 

55$ 

75$ 

49$ 

84$ 


27 

35 

19 

26 

27 

32 


GENERIK™ DISKETTES 


AS LOW AS $1 

W/Jackets, 
no labels, top quality. 


NO HASSLE 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
ON GENERIK S 


lOOea., SS/SD, 35Track (Apple, Atari) $ 415 $ 99 

1000 ea., SS/SO, 35 Track (Apple, Atari) $ 4150 $ 850 

lOOea., DS/DD, 48TPI (IBM, H/P) $ 626 $ 119 

1000ea.. DS/DD, 48TPI (IBM, H/P) $6260 $ 995 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


♦ALS/Silicon Valley, Word Handler $ 60 $ 39 

♦ List Handler $ 50 $ 33 

♦Applied Soft Tech., VersaForm $ 389 $ 259 

Arktronics, Jane w/Mouse (11+ or lie) $ 295 $ 195 
Jane 01c) $ 179 $ 119 

Artsci. Magic Window II $150$ 99 

♦Ashton-Tate, dBase II (Req CP/M 80) $ 495 Call 
Friday (Requires CP/M 80) $ 295 $ 199 

BPI, Job Cost NEW $ 595 $ 375 

R,AP,PRor INV.each $ 395 $ 249 

♦Broderbund, Bank St Writer or Speller,ea $ 70 $ 45 

Business Solutions, Jack 2 (lie) NEW$ 395 $ 265 
Incredible Jack NEW $ 129 $ 89 

Continental, GL,AR,APor PR, each $ 250 $ 165 

♦ Home Accountant $ 75 $ 49 

CDEX.for Visicale, Multiplan. Apple lle.each $ 60 $ 40 

Dow Jones, Market Analyzer $ 350 $ 225 

Market Manager $ 300 $ 195 

Market Mcroscope $ 349 $ 289 

Fox & Gefler, Quickcode or dGraph, ea. $ 295 $ 195 
dUtilrty (for dBase II) $99$ 65 

Hayden, Pie Writer (vers. 2.2) $ 150 $ 89 

Harvard, Harvard Protect Manager NEW Call 

♦Howard Soft Tax Preparer, 1984 $ 250 $ 185 

Knoware, Knoware NEW $ 95 $ 64 

Living Videotaxi ThmkTank NEWS 150$ 99 

UK. Letter Perfect w/Mail Merge $150$ 99 

Micro Pro, (all require Z80-CP/M Card) 

♦ WordStar’“w/Applicard &C/PM SPECIAL $ 495 $ 295 

♦ WordStar Professional. 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 695 $ 355 

♦ WordStar' 1 ^-Training Manual $ 495 $ 239 

♦ Options Pak, SS/MM/SI SPECIAL $ 345 $ 155 

♦ SpelStar’-or MailMerge'-, each SPECIAL $ 250 $ 129 

♦ InfoStar w/Applicard &CP/M SPECIAL $ 495 $ 295 
Microaoft Multi-Plan (Apple DOS or CP/M) $ 195$ 129 

♦Osborne/ComX (Disk and Book)(Stat, Bus & Math) 
Some Common Basic Programs(75ea.) $100$ 49 

Practical Basic Programs(40 ea.) $100$ 49 

Peachtree, Requires CP/M & MBasic, 64K 
Series 40 GL & AR & AP. all 3 $ 395 $ 239 

Perfect. Perfect Writer /Spell-2 pak|CP/M) $ 399 $ 199 

♦Quark, Word Juggler & Lexicheck (lie) $ 189$ 129 
Sensible, Sen. Speller or Bookends, ea. $ 125 $ 85 

Sierra/On-Line, Screenwriter Pro, 2 Pak $ 200 $ 135 
Screenwriter II $130$ 89 

The Dictionary NEW! $ 100 $ 69 

Gen Manager II NEW! $ 230 $ 155 
Homeword $ 50 $ 34 

♦ Handler Pak (Word. List & Spell) $130$ 85 

Software Arts. TK!Sofver (for lie or lie) $ 299 $ 199 
Software Publishing, (specify + or e) 

PFSfile, PFSGraph, PFS:Report,each $ 125$ 79 

PFS: Write (lie) $ 125$ 79 

Stoneware, DB Master Version 4.0 $ 350 $ 229 

DB Utility I or II $129$ 87 

Videx, UltraPlan $ 189$ 119 

VisiCorp. Full Une In Stock Call 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 




UST 

OUR 


PRICE 1 

>RICE 

Beagle, GPLE or Aipha Plot each 

$ 

35 $ 

27 

Ap. Mechanic, Dtsquick or Pronto D0S,ea. $ 

30$ 

19 

Double Take or Utility City, each 

$ 

30$ 

19 

Typefaces, Tip Disk #1 or DOS Boss,each $ 

20 $ 

15 

Central Point Filer, DOS 33 & Util. 

$ 

20 $ 

15 

♦ Copy II Pius (bit copter) 

$ 

40 $ 

30 

Epson, Graphics Dump 

$ 

15$ 

9 

Hayes, Terminal Prog (for Smartmodem) 

s 

100 $ 

65 

♦Insoft, GraFORTH II by Paul Lutus 

$ 

90$ 

65 

Microsoft, A.LD.S 

$ 

125 $ 

85 

Fortran 80 

$ 

195 $ 

129 

COMPLETE MICROSOFT LINE IN STOCK 


Penguin, Complete Graphics System II 
Graphics Magician 
Phoenix, Zoom Grafix 
Quality, Bag of Tricks 
Terrapin, Logo 

United SWI, ASCII Express-The Pro 
Utilico, Essential Data Duplicator III 


$ 80 $ 54 

$ 60 $ 41 

$ 40 $ 34 

$ 40 $ 29 

$ 99 $ 65 
$ 130$ 87 

$ 80 $ 49 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 


Atari, Centipede, PacMan or Donkey K,ea. $ 35 $ 28 

Jungle Hunt NEW! $ 35$ 28 

Barrons, Study Program for SAT $ 90 $ 60 

Beagle Bros., Beagle Bag $ 30 $ 19 

Bluechip, Millionaire $ 60 $ 39 

Broderbund, Print Shop NEW $ 50 34 

Choplrfter or Lode Runner.each $ 35 $ 23 

Arcade Machine $ 60 $ 40 

Apple Panic $ 30 $ 20 

CBS, (Large Inventory) 35% off list 

♦Continental, Home Accountant $ 75 $ 49 

*, Aztec or Zaxxon. each $ 40 $ 27 

, Speed Reader II $ 70$ 47 

Word Attack! or Math Blaster 1 ea. $50$ 34 

Edu- Ware, (Large Inventory) 35% off list 

Harcourt Computer Prep for SAT $ 80 $ 54 

Hayden, Sargon III (Chess) $ 50 $ 34 

Infooom, Zork 1,11,111, or Starcross, each $ 40 $ 27 

♦ln$ofL3Games,Zarg/Spider Raid/Grapple $ 82$ 25 

Knoware, Knoware NEW $ 95 $ 64 

Koala, Full line in stock, CALL 35% off list 

Learning Co., (Large Inventory) 35% off list 

Microsoft, Typing Tutor II $ 25 $ 17 

Monogram, Dollars and $ense $ 100$ 69 

SAM. $ 100$ 59 

Origin, Ultima III $ 60 $ 40 

Penguin, Transylvania NEW $ 35 $ 24 

Scarborough/Lightning, Mastertype $ 40 $ 27 

Sierra/On-Line, Ultima II $60$ 40 

Sir-Tech, Wizardry $ 50 $ 35 

Spinnaker, Full line in stock, CALL 35% off list 

Sub Logic, Right Simulator II $ 50 $ 37 

"Night Mission Pinball" $ 35 $ 22 

Terrapin, Logo $ 99 $ 65 


MODEMS *»- 


ACCESSORIES 

ANCHOR. Signalman Mark XII 
HAYES, IBM-PC Smartmodem 12008 
IBM-PC Smartcom II Software 
Micromodem lie w/Smartcom 
Micromodem 100 (S-100 bus) 
Stack Chronograph (RS-232) 
Stack Smartmodem 300(RS-232) 
Smartmodem 1200 (RS- 232) 
IBM-PC to Modem Cable 
KENSINGTON, Modem 1200 
NOVATION, 103/212 Smart Cat 
ACCESS 1-2-3 (1200B+Crosstalk XVI) 
Apple Cat II 300 BAUD 
212 Apple Cat, 1200 BAUD 
Cat 
J-Cat 

212 Auto Cat 
QUADRAM. 

Quadmodem, Internal IBM 
Quadmodem, Stand alone 


& 


OUR 
PRICE 

$ 399 $ 269 
$ 599 $ 419 
$ 149 $ 109 
$ 329 $ 239 
$ 399 $ 275 
$ 249 $ 189 
$ 289 $ 225 
$ 699 $ 535 
$ 39 $ 29 
NEW $ 595 $ 385 
$ 595 $ 415 
$ 595 $ 399 
$ 389 $ 249 
$ 725 $ 559 
$ 189 $ 139 
$ 149 $ 104 
$ 695 $ 579 

NEW! $ 595 $ 425 
NEW! $ 695 $ 495 
SOFTWARE-SEE APPLE OR IBM UTILITY SOFTWARE SECTIONS 


MONITORS ACCESSORIES 

AMDEK. 300, 400, 500, 600, 700 NEW Call 

♦ 12" Green, N300G $ 179 $ 119 

♦ 12" Amber, #300A $ 199 $ 149 

♦ 12" Amber. #31QA for IBM-PC $ 230 $ 159 

♦ 13" Color I +, Composite $ 399 $ 249 

♦ 13" Color II.RGB,Hi Res,(IBM/Apple) $ 559 $ 439 

♦ 13", Color IV, RGB, 720Hx40CV.(IBM) $ 795 $ 685 

♦ DVM III, Color II or III to Apple II l/F $ 179 $ 129 

♦PRINCETON. RGB Hi Res, HX-12 $ 795 $ 499 

♦ RGB Hi Res, SR-12 $ 799 $ 599 

♦ Amber. MAX-12 (for Mono Board) $ 249 $ 199 
♦QUADRAM. Quadchrome 12" RGBColor $ 695 $ 495 

♦ Quadscreen 17" 968x512 $1995 $1595 

♦ Quadchrome IL 14" RGB Color NEW$ 650 $ 450 

♦ Amberchrome, 12" Amber NEW$ 250 $ 165 

ZENITH. 12" Green, ZVM123 $ 200 $ 89 

12" Amber. ZVM124 $ 200 $ 149 

12" Color, ZVM135 $ 599 $ 499 


PRINTERS ACCESSORIES 

DOTMATRIX: ®E 

EPSON,LQ150Q 200 &67CPS NEWS 1395 

Parallel Interface for LQ1500 NEWS 100 


PRICE 

Cai 

Call 

Call 

Call 

Call 

Call 

9 


RX80. lOOcps $ 399 

RX80, F/T $ 499 

FX80.160 cps $ 699 

FX100,160 cps $ 895 

Apple II Graphics Dump Program $ 15 $ 

♦MANNESMANN Spirit 80 col 80cps $ 399 $ 299 

TALLY, 1601 80 col. 16Qcps $ 798 $ 568 

1801132»1.160cps $1098 $ 778 
OKIDATA. 82A, 80 col., 120 cps, para. $ 349 $ 319 

83A, 132 cd., 120 cps, para. $ 749 $ 599 

84, 136 col, 200 cps, para $ 1395 $1095 

92, 80 col.. 160 cps, para. $ 599 $ 469 

93,136 col., 160 cps, para. $ 999 $ 695 

2350R Pacemark,350cps,para $2695 $2095 

2410P,Pacemark, 350cps,para. $2995 $2395 


Accessories, Rug N Ray,Tractors,Okigraph 


CaN 


ORANGE MICRO,Grappler+. for Apple $ 165 $ 119 

PRACTICAL, Microbuff ln-Une64K,Para $ 349 $ 259 

Mwobuff In-Une 64K,Ser $ 349 $ 259 

QUADRAM, Quadjet Jet Color Printer $ 895 $ 795 

♦STAR MIC., Gemini 1CTX, 120cps $ 499 $ 269 

Gemini 15"X. 120cps $ 549 $ 439 

TOSHIBA, 1351, lOOcps $ 1895 $1375 

LETTER QUALITY: 

AMDEK, 5«Q 40cps, Para. & Ser. $ 1675 $1395 
♦TTX, 1014, 13cps,Para&Ser,Rn&Fric,3p. $ 499 $ 365 
1114, same as 1014 with T/E. 2cot&Prop. $ 599 $ 439 
MACpac, Interface TTX to Apple MAC Qrf 

♦JUKI 610Q 18cos, Para 3 pitch $ 599 $ 459 

PRINTER INTERFACES and BUFFERS: 

IBM-PC Parallel Printer Cable $ 60 $ 35 

Apple II l/F & Cable for Epson or Gemini $ 95 $ 59 

QUADRAM. All expandable (w/copy to 512K) (Snap on to 64K) 
Microfazer, w/Copy, PP, 8K, #MP8w/PS $ 179 $ 139 

Mrcrofazer, w/Copy, PP, 64K. #MP64w/PS $ 299 $ 229 

Microfazer, w/Copy. PP. 128K.W/PS $ 375 $ 345 

Microfazer, Snap-on, 8K. PP. Epson w/PS $ 169 $ 129 

Microfazer, Snap-on. 64K, PP, Epson w/PS $ 299 $ 229 


ORDERING INFORMATION AND TERMS: 

orders, Fortune 1000checks and government checks—we immedialelY honor Pwsonal and other axnpany aiecks-^iow^lJ days to clear Prices reflect y i 

prices for VISA, MasterCard or Amencan Express. Add StH CHARGES: U S Mainland, 3% ($5 minimum) tor standard UPS ground; UPS Blue, 6% ““ 

" ,c - 1 "- ,,no “ * A: - L -**— "“M—call or write, or specify Postal. Foreign c 

es will be refunded. All prices, availability a _.__ 

_ __ _, and are guaranteed to work. Due to our low prices and our assurance thatyou wil get new, unused products— ALL S._ 

ARE FINAL Call before returning goods for repair or replacement ORDER DESK HOURS—SAM to 6PM PST. Monday through Friday. Saturday 10 to 4 (6AM here s 9AM in 

OUR REFERENCES:*,,*.!«. .- - - -■*'*» 


c --xpres-- _- 

12% ($15 minimum). Hawaii—UPS Blue For Alaska or Canada—UPS m some areas only, all others P 

u.. —- -- *----untnes, — -“ ^- - J ^ ^-- ‘ 

goods ai 


Monitors bv Postal or to foreign countries, 30% ($50 minimum). Orders received with insufficient SIH charges will be refunded. All prices, availabilif 
w itho ut notice, so call to verify. All goods are new. indude warranty and are guaranteed to work. Due to our lo 


mew roriu 

1 a computer dealer since 1978 and in computer mail order since 198G Banks: bt Interstate 
act Marketing Assoication or call Dunn anoBradstreet if you are a subscriber. Econo RAM 
’ are trademarks of Magnum Computer. 


CASH-n-CAPFYCOMPUTER STORES, INC. 

Over-the-counter sales only. Open Monday through Saturday, 10:00 to 6:00 

SAN FRANCISCO-NEW STORE! OPENING 10/84. 520 
Washington Street. For information, call (415) 561-9050. 
PORTLAND. OREGON -At Park 217, Tigard at intersection of 
217 and 99W. Call 620-5595. 

SEATTLE. WASH. -3540 128th Ave. SE, Bellevue, WA 98006 
In Loehmann’s Plaza near Factoria Square, SE of Hwy 405 & 90 
and at SE 36th & Richards. Call 641-4736. 






















































LOW PRICES TO PROFESSIONALS WHO KNOW WHAT THEY WANT AND KNOWHOW TO USE IT! 

SUPPLY CENTER for IBM-PC or XT 

AMDEK 


1984 by Conroy -laPofnte, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved 


COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 

— Call torJ)etails — 

256K IBM-PC or XT 

360K 

Disk Drives 
byCDC 

90 Day 

Limited Warranty 
By Us 


LIST OUR 

comPAa. Portable. 

256K, 2 360K Disk Drives $2995 CALL 

^SANYO 555- Z 

256K, 2 320K Disk Drives $1499 CALL 

Teld/kdeo k . 

256K. 2 360K Disk Drives, 8088 Chip $2499 CALL 



Jagua r 


Z150. 


256K, 2 320K Disk Drives. 

MS DOS 2.1. 8088 Chip. 2 S/P $2799 CALL 


MAI 4-in-l Multiple Board,Cotor 

Graphics&Mono. Para Port $ 499 $ 399 


£%«xr DRIVES 


AND 

ACCESSORIES 
UST OUR 
PRICE PRICE 


PC-Backup. 16MB. Cartridge Tape System $2195 Call 
PC-STOR.41MB/17MB Disk&Backup System $5995 Call 


ALLOY 


ZlMCEK 


Amdisk V, x h height internal, 320/36CK $ 329 $ 249 

Amdisk III. 3" Dual Floppies, 50GK $ 499 $ 439 


€§> 

CONTRPL 
DATA s 


DISK DRIVES 
mk 320K/360K 

Ik DS/DD 



Quantity Prices $185 FULL HEIGHT 
$165 HALF HEIGHT 

30 Day Limited Warranty by Factory Authorized Distributor 

CDC, r Hi Dual Drive Installation Kit $ 30 $ 16 
MAYNARD. Floppy Cont (w/Para.Port) $ 300 $ 239 

QLJADRAM Quaddisk Internal Hard Disks w/Controller 
6MB Removable NEW $2295 $1695 

6MB Fixed NEW $1995 $1495 

12MB Fixed NEW $2250 $1650 

27MB Fixed NEW $2895 $2195 

72MB Fixed NEW $6500 $4795 


10 MEG |XT| DISK KITS 


Convert your PC to 10 meg and to be XT compatible with 
one of the following INTERNAL HARD DISK SYSTEMS. Kits 
are quality engineered to work with DOS 2.0/2.1. Com¬ 
pletely XT compatible. All you need is your DOS manual. 
Easy to install. Includes 10 Megabyte Hard Disk. Controller 
Card and Instructions. 

* ComX internal 10 meg Hard Disk & I /f NEW $ 869 

K Kamerman 

| nh>< 

Megaflight 100,10 mbyte Hard Disk Kit NEW $ 869 

MAYNARD 

10 meg Hard Disk Kit WS1 Sandstar 

Controller will accept 3 Sandstar modules $1395 $1150 


ComboPlus Products 
MegaPlus Products 

SixPakPlus,64K t S/P/CC+S/W $395 
StxPakP1us 1 256K .S/P/DC+S/W $695 
SaPakflus384K,S/PAX>S/W $895 
Game Port for SixPak $ 50 

1/0 Plus II. S/P/CC $ 215 

1/0 Plus II, S/P/CC/G $265 

1/0 Plus II, 2S/P/CC/G $315 

MffKXVaphPWWOorLotus) $495 
PCNet, Starter Kit, PC002 
PCNet Circuit Board,PC001 
SuP®^* 00 - 1 32 col .mono.board $ 799 
U V* O Graphics Adapter for Supervision $ 250 
„ „ . , Power Pad (Requires Kit) $ 100 

Chalkboard Ch^kboard Starter Kit $ 50 


* fomV EconoRAM” 256K RAM Card w/Fastrak T -RAM disk 
^ emu|atof af)d spoo)er softyvare s w 
Ai iqtic UNH,Monitor tilt & swivel base $ 50 
UUK I lo 3to 9loot keyboard cable $ 40 

Vertical CPU “System Stand” $ 25 
Monochrome Ext Cable Pair $ 50 
mai iddaOC 8087 Chip NEW $175 

HAUPPAGt 8087Math Pak NEW $ 295 

(HCW) 8087 Software Pak NEW $ 180 

' ' 8087 Macro Pak NEW $ 245 

$ 245 

Graphics Card, Mono $ 499 

Key Tronic^ - * 209 


HERCULES 


i 15 
$ 89 
$ 199 
$495 


KB5151, Std. keyboard NEW $ 255 
KB5151 jr, keyboard NEW $ 255 
Koala Pad ”w/PC Design $150 

I lUCJld Programmer's Guide 
aa A Vil A DH Multifunction (6) Card, MFC 
MATNAKU Memory Card no RAM 
SANDSTAR Memory Card 256K 
CCDICC HardDiskl/F Module (HDM) $499 

btKItb HardOisk Cable $ 30 

Para Port Module (PPM) $ 59 

Serial Port Module (SPM) $ 95 

Clock Cal. Module (COM) $ 55 

Game Adapter Module (GPM) $ 49 

Memory Module “0”K (MMO) $ 122 

Memory Module 256K (MM256) $ 422 


UST OUR 

* Maynard, XT 10 meg Hard Disk&l/T WS1 $1395 $1150 
System Card 250^ $ 625 $450 
MIORWoOr I Mouse $ 195 $ 129 

PC F Booster wti Mouse NEW $ 495 $329 
MOUSE SYSTEMSvPC Mouse w/software $295 $195 

MAGNUM PC MasterCard”, 1.536K. Multifunction 
S/P/G/CC with SofRAM” software which provides printer 
spooler, RAM disk & many other functions $4995 $3950 

PIANTRONICS 

Color Board & Coor magic. 16 color, w/Para $ 559 
Color Board & Draftsman, 16color, w/Para $ 559 
PARADISE. MuftiDtspiay Card NEW $ 595 

QUADIWM 

► Quadknk NEWEST VERSION $ 680 

OuT^ -.. 


$ 395 
$ 395 
$ 435 


ladboard, no RAM, expand to 384K $ 295 

Quadboard 64K, expand to 384K.S/P/CC $ 395 

Quadboard 256K. expand to 384K.S/P/CC $ 675 
Quadboard, 384K, S/P/CC $ 795 

Quadboard II. no RAM, expand to 256K $ 295 

Quadboard II, 64K.expand to 256K.2S/CC $ 395 
Quadboard II. 256K, 2S/CC $ 595 

Quad 512 ♦ 64K plus serial port $ 325 

Quad 512 + 256K plus serial port $ 550 

Quad 512 + 512K plus serial port $ 895 

Quadcolor I. board, 16 colors $ 295 

* Upgrade Quadcolor I to II lot $ 275 

Quadvue, board, Mono/S/P/CC 

★ Quadchrome, 12" RGB Color Monitor $ 795 

Quadchrome II. 14" RGB Color NEW $ 650 

Amberchrome, 12” Amber NEW $250 

Quad 3278 NEW $1195 

Quadnet VI NEW 

Quadnet IX NEW 

Graphics Master $695 
lecmar 1 st MATE, 64K, S/P/CC $389 
1st MATE.256K, S/P/CC $ 589 

Captain, 64K.S/P/CC $ 424 

Captain, 384K.S/P/CC $ 795 

Wave, 256K(short board) $499 
Basun,S/P/CC(short brd.) $ 195 
AcceteratorPC (8086+ 128K) $ 995 
$ 45 


Titan 

TG PRODUCTS, Joystick 



©1983 

Conroy-LaPwnte, Inc 


Call for La^er 

Chip Kit y+D ' 


Memory 

‘ i Kit Quantity Prices 

9 Each, 4164 200 ns 

90 Day Warranty by us 


*$295 Two or more. 


*Comx£conoRAM’" 256K BOARD 

$325, 

*ComXEconoRAM~ 384K BOARD 

$375 

With Fastrak” RAM Disk Emulator and Spooler Software 
Fully Compatible, 1 Year Limited Warranty by ComX 
Works on DOS 1.1. 2.0 or 2.1 
Prices and availability subject to change. Call. 


SOFTWARE for ilM-PCorXT 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


BUSINESS & TRAINING 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


MEANS A BEST BUY 


APPLIED SOFT. TECH., Versaform $ 389 
ARKTRONICS, Jane w/Mouse $ 295 

ASHTON TATE Friday $ 295 

Framework (avail. July /Aug) NEW $ 695 
dBase III (avail. July/Aug) NEW $ 695 

* dBase II, (req. PC-D0S & 128K) $ 495 

dBase II to III upgrade $200 

dBase II User's Guide (Book) $ 30 

Everyman’s DB Primer (Book) $ 15 

ATl.Traimng Programs—Wide line in stock $ 75 

* BRODERBUND. Bank Street Writer $ 80 

BPI, Gen’l AcctgAR.AP or PR, each $ 595 
BUSINESS SOLUTIONS Jack 2 NEW $ 495 
CDEX, Training for... (Large Inventory) $ 70 
CHANG LABS, Micro Plan $ 495 

* CONTINENTAL, Ultrafile NEW $ 195 

Tax Advantage $ 70 

Home Accountant Plus $ 150 

FCM (Filing, Cataloging, Mailing) $ 125 
Property Management $ 495 

DOW JONES, Market Analyzer $ 350 

Market Manager $ 300 

Market Microscope $ 349 

FOX&GELLER, 

Quickcode, dGraph, Grafox or Qz, each $ 295 
dUtil (MSD0S or CP/M 86, each) $ 99 
HARVARD, Harvard Project Manager NEW $ 395 
HAYDEN. IBM Pie Writer $ 200 

Pie Speller or Sargon III,each $ 50 
HOWARDSOFT, 

Tax Preparer, 1984—for 1983 year $ 295 
HUMAN EDGE Management or Sales, ea $250 
IUS, EasyWriter II System $ 350 

EasySpeller II $ 100 

Business System: GL+AR+AP $1495 
GL.ARAP.0E or INV, each $595 

* INSOFT, Data Design (easy to use DBMS) $ 250 

GraFORTH (animated 3D graphics) $ 125 
KNOWARE Knoware (reft graphics) NEW $ 95 
LIFETREE Volkswnter 1.2 $ 195 

Volkswriter Deluxe $ 295 

* LOTUS, 12-3 $ 495 

Symphony, (avail. July/Aug) NEW $ 695 

1-2-3 to Symphony, (avail July/Aug) NEW $ 200 
QUE Using 1-2-3 (Book) $ 15 

LIVING VIDEOTEXT, Think tank NEW $ 195 
MICROPRO, WordStar® SPECIAL $ 495 

* WordStar Professional, 4 Pak SPECIAL $ 695 

ConectStar” (requires 192K) NEW $ 195 

Mail Merge"* $ 250 

Starlndex” $ 195 

ProOptions, SS/MM/S! SPECIAL $ 345 

InfoStar”* SPECIAL $ 495 


$265 
$195 
$199 
$399 
$399 
$289 
$119 
$ 20 
$ 12 
$ 50 
$ 56 
$375 
$335 
$ 47 
$335 
$135 
$ 45 
$ 89 
$ 79 
$329 
$225 
$195 
$289 

$195 
$ 65 
$265 
$135 
$ 34 

$220 
$169 
$259 
$ 68 
$995 
$395 
$ 95 
$ 95 
$ 64 
$130 
$195 
$309 
$465 
$145 
$ 12 
$129 
$239 
$355 
$125 
$129 
$109 
$155 
$259 


* MICRORIM. Rbase, Series 4000 

Extended Report Writer 
Rbase Clout 
MICROSOFT, Chart 
Project 
Multiplan 
Word 

Word with Mouse 
MONOGRAM, Dollars & Sense 
MULTIMATE Multimate 
NW ANALYTICAL Statpak 
OPEN SYS, GLARAP.PR.INV or PO.each $695 $429 

* OSBORNE/COMX (Book & Business, Statistics 

& Math Programs on DS/DD Disks) 

Some Common Basic Programs(70ea.) $100 $ 69 
Practical Basic Programs (40 each) $100 $ 69 
PEACHTREE Peach Pak (GLAR&AP) * 

Peach Text 5000 

* PERFECT, Perfect Writer” 

Writer & Speller. 2 Pak 
Perfect Filer” or Perfect Calc, each 
Perfect Writer, Speller, Filer, Calc (4) $699 $499 

SOFTWARE PUBLISHING, PfSfile $ 140- 

PFSJteport $ 125 
PFSWrite $ 140 
PFSGraph $140 


$ 495 $299 
NEW $ 150 $ 99 
NEW $195 $129 
NEW $125 $ 85 
NEW $250 $169 
$195 $129 
$ 375 $259 
$475 $325 
$165 $110 
$495 $295 
NEW $495 $345 


$395 $239 
$ 395 $239 
$349 $219 
$ 399 $249 
$249 $149 


SORCIM. SuperCaic 2 
SuperCalc 3 
SSI /SATELLITE WordPerfect 

Personal WordPerfect 
STONEWARE Advanced D B. Master 
SUMMA. Trader's Forecast 

Trader's Data Manager 
Trader's Accountant 
Complete System 
T/MAKER, T/Maker III 
THOUGHTWARE Mgt Senes 
V1SICORP, VisiCatc 4 
Full Une In Stock 


$ 89 
$ 79 
$ 89 
$ 89 


LIST 

PRICE 

$350 
$ 60 
$200 


$ 295 $ 195 
$395 $265 
$495 $275 
$195 $149 
$595 $395 
NEW $250 $189 
NEW $ 200 $ 150 
NEW $350 $259 
NEW $ 700 $ 525 
$ 275 $169 
33% off list 
$250 $169 
Call 


UTILITY & SYSTEM 


1983 CL SOFTWARE AWARD: 

"Copy II PC by Central Point Software is still one of the best 
software buys available. It will copy more copy protected 
software and faster than any other backup system. Unlike 
other copiers it makes an exact duplicate of your original 
and it does 100% verification of copy. Documentation is 
excellent." 

* CENTRAL POINT. Copy II PC. Backup $ 40 $ 30 

★ COMX Fastrak” RAM/Disk emulator 
and pnnter spooler program Works on any 

PC/DOS version or RAMCard Menu Driven $ 100 $ 59 


DIGITAL RESEARCH. 

Concurrent CP /M- 86” w / windows 
CP/M-86” (PC/XT) 

CBASiC 86” (CP/M86) 

CBASIC Compiler (CP/M-86 or PCDOS,ea) $600 
Pascal/MT+(CP/M-86) $400 

Pascal/MT+(PCDOS) $600 

PL/1 (PCDOS or CP/M-86, each) $ 750 
Speed Prog Pkg. (CP/M-86) $200 

DR LOGO-86 (CP/M86) $100 

FUNK SOFTWARE Sideways NEW $ 60 
HAYES, Smartcom II (Data Com.) $ 149 
★ INSOFT. GraFORTH(ammated 3D graph) $ 125 
LIFEBOAT, Lattice C NEW $ 500 

MICROSTUF, Crosstalk XVl(Data Com.) $ 195 

MICROSOFT. muMath/muSimp $ 300 

Business BASIC Comp. $ 600 

Pascal Compiler $ 300 

C Compiler $ 500 

BASIC Compiler $395 

FORTRAN Compiler $ 350 

COBOL Compiler $700 

NORTON, Utilities 2.0,14 programs $ 80 
ROSESOFT, Prokey $ 130 


HOME & EDUCATIONAL 


ATARI, Centipede. PacMan or Donkey,each $ 35 
EPYX/Auto. Sim., Temple of Apshai $ 40 

* ARMONK, Executive Suite $ 40 

BLUE CHIP, Millionaire or Tycoon,each $ 60 
BPI SYSTEMS. Personal Accounting $ 99 

w BRODERBUND. Apple Panic (Cotor) $ 30 
Lode Runner or Serpentine, each $ 35 
CBS, Chas. Goren Learn Bndge NEW $ 80 
COMPREHEN., PC Tutor(l. 1 or 2.0, ea) $ 60 
CONTINENTAL Home Accountant Plus $ 150 
DAVIDSON. The Speed Reader II $ 75 
Word Attack! or Mathblaster, each $ 50 
HAYDEN, Sargon III (chess) $ 50 

INFOCOM, Deadline or Suspended, each $ 50 
Zork I or Zork II or Zork III, each $ 40 

* INSOFT, Mystnx.Wbrdtnx or Quotrix,each $ 35 

MICROSOFT. Flight Simulator II $ 50 
MONOGRAM, Dollars & Sense $ 165 
ORIGIN. Ultima III $ 60 

PBL CORP.. Personal Investor $ 145 

SCARBOROUGH, MasterType $ 50 
SPINNAKER, Snooper Troops (1 or 2) $ 45 

Story Machine or Face Maker $ 35 
STRATEGIC, The Warp Factor $ 40 

SUBLOGIC, Night Mission Pinball $ 40 


OUR 

PRICE 

$225 
$ 40 
$135 
$365 
$269 
$399 
$499 
$135 
$ 69 
$ 40 
$109 
$ 95 
$295 
$129 
$199 
$399 
$199 
$329 
$259 
$229 
$459 
$ 54 
$ 87 


$110 


FREE GIFT 


Mail To: 12060 SW Garden Place, Portland, OR 97223 


! Use of our order forms qualifies you for a free 

I gift with your order Get on our mailing list NAME _ 

I now for order forms, and our new newsletter 
J and sales specials announcement Our ADDRESS 
| customers are already on our list. 


raff* coupon 


CITY 


STATE _ 


. ZIP - 



NO SALES TAX 


mTdLTOLL FREE 
(800) 547-1289 

OREGON ONLY (8001 451-5151 

Foreign 

& 

Portland 
(503) 620-9877 

HOT LINE 

Information on your order 

(503) 620-9878 

WEEKDAYS ONLY 

ORDER DESK HOURS 

MorvFri—6AM to 6PM PST 
Saturday—10AM to 4PM PST 

(6AM here is 9AM in New York) 































































A The System Prompt 

____ L _ I _ 

By Edward Joyce 


Choosing Between 
Hamburger and USDA 

A Roundup 

Of the Best Breed 

Of Assemblers 



As unlikely as it may seem, 
rounding up assemblers is like 
rounding up cattle. You start by 
canvassing the pastures of comput¬ 
erdom searching high and low for 
the assembler breed of programs. 
It’s an uncommon species, but ma¬ 
chine code generation, conditional 
directives and macro capabilities 
set assemblers apart from the rest 
of the herd. Next, you corral the 
critters into one pen and methodi¬ 
cally brand each shrink-wrapped 
package. 

Dyed-in-the-wool ranchers can 
grade beef on the hoof just by eye¬ 
balling the beast. Likewise, sea¬ 
soned programmers can gauge a 
choice assembler fairly accurately 
by perusing the user’s manual. In 
most cases, the manual highlights 
the software’s flexibility, power and 
robustness. 

But by and large, the acid test of 
sizing up a steer or an assembler is 
performance. You strut the beast 
around the pen, check its stature, 
note its finesse. Meat packers don’t 
bid on cattle that crawl on their 
knees. Likewise, programmers don’t 

buy assemblers with benchmarks 
that barely edge out an Ada compil¬ 
er on a Commodore VIC-20. 


To separate USDA choice from 
hamburger, I rustled up half a 
dozen assemblers and put them 
through the paces. Individual re¬ 
views follow describing the fine 
and not-so-fine points of each soft¬ 
ware package. The accompanying 
comparison chart summarizes the 
salient qualities of each package. 

This roundup evaluation focuses 
on Z80 assemblers that execute un¬ 
der CP/M-80 version 2.2 and pro¬ 
duce code for that environment. 
There are other CP/M configura¬ 
tions, but the Z80 systems rank as 
the most popular of them all—at 
least for the time being. 

Part 1 of the roundup appears 
here with reviews of three assem¬ 
blers. In the next issue of Micro¬ 
computing, I would have evaluated 
three more. 


Z 80 ASM: Prime Rib 

Initially, I had my doubts about 
Z80ASM from SLR Systems. I’d 
barely cracked the user’s manual 
when the clumsy command line 
precedent established by Digital Re¬ 
search’s ASM assembler con¬ 
fronted me. Namely, the drive 
parameters for the source, object 


and listing files go where the file 
extension usually appears. 

For example, to assemble the 
source file TEST.Z80 on drive A 
and direct the object and listing 
files to drive B, you type Z80ASM 
TEST.ABB. The extension of the 
file is always assumed to be Z80. 

Speed and Flexibility 

Fortunately, the command line 
format is about the only thing 
SLR’s assembler shares with its 
Digital Research counterpart. In 
other areas, it stands head and 
shoulders above ASM and most 
other assemblers. If I had to summa¬ 
rize SLR’s assembler in two words, 
I’d say speed and flexibility. 

The flexibility asset surfaces at 
the onset when you configure the 
software. The configuration pro¬ 
gram controls the settings of more 
than 25 default parameters. These 
range from inclusion of time and 
date on listings (for CP/M Plus en¬ 
vironments) to extensions of input 
and output files to page width and 
length. 

My two favorite configuration 
options are error limit and error 
paging. Error limit sets a cutoff 
point for a maximum number of 
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errors. If that limit is reached, the 
assembly is terminated. This option 
comes in handy for arresting the 
domino effect, which occurs when 
one error causes a cascade of er¬ 
rors, such as one missing macro li¬ 
brary include statement generating 
a stream of undefined operation 
code errors. 

The error paging option specifies 
a maximum count of errors dis¬ 
played on the console screen be¬ 
fore pausing for operator interven¬ 
tion. Displaying error messages on 
the console screen is of little value 
if they flash by at breakneck speed. 
This count stops the display in its 
tracks and waits for you to signal 
continuation. While assembling a 
program, you no longer have to 
hover over the keyboard, left hand 
poised on Control-S, to avoid miss¬ 
ing critical messages. 

Buckle Your Seatbelt 

Once you’ve tailored the assem¬ 
bler to your personal modus oper- 
andi , you’re ready for a test drive. 
Before you take off, I suggest buck¬ 
ling your seatbelt. This program 
doesn’t bill itself as “super fast” for 
nothing! 

The benchmarks in the compari¬ 
son charf support the speed con¬ 
tention. £80ASM assembles the 
Sieve of Eratosthenes program 
shown in Listing 1 in less than half 
the time it takes other assemblers. 

It also undercuts Digital Research’s 
MAC assembler, which clocks in at 
53 seconds to produce a Sieve 
.COM file. 

Part of the turboperformance 
stems from the fact that the load 
step is eliminated completely. Pro¬ 
grams such as Digital Research’s 
ASM and MAC generate .HEX 
files that subsequently must be fed 
into the Load utility to produce 
.COM files. Z80ASM directly gen¬ 
erates the .COM file. This shortcut 
saves 11 seconds, the time required 
to execute Load, in the Sieve 
benchmark. (Z80ASM can also be 
directed to generate a .HEX file, if 
you so desire.] 

Another major time saver ac¬ 
crues when you make multiple as- 


Now you’re ready for a 
test drive, but before 
you take off with 
Z 80 ASM, I suggest 
buckling your seatbelt. 
This program doesn’t 
bill itself as “super 
fast” for nothing. 


semblies. Z80ASM offers an 
interactive mode analogous to the 
PIP utility program. You can as¬ 
semble a batch of files without 
reinvoking the program. Multiple 
assemblies can also be specified on 
the command line. For instance, 
the command line “Z80ASM 
SIEVE,DUMP,BOIS” assembles 
three files in one fell swoop. 

Several of the product’s less 
prominent features become appar¬ 
ent when you examine a listing. 
Referring to Listing 1, which was 
created by Z80ASM, you see that 
both upper- and lowercase charac¬ 
ters are supported. This is a re¬ 
freshing change from the assemblers 
that insist on converting everything 
to uppercase, blurring the distinction 
between instructions and comments. 

The values of equates (EQU) and 
define space (DS) directives are in¬ 
dented slightly to set them apart 
from data and instruction codes. 
Software jocks probably won’t in¬ 
vest in the package based on this 
point alone, but it exhibits the at¬ 
tention to detail that guided the 
system’s developers. 

Notice also that 16-bit values are 
printed in logical order. The code 
for statement 46, the CALL BDOS 
instruction, appears as CD 0005 in¬ 
stead of the usual CD 0500. During 
configuration, you have the choice 
of ordering these values either way. 
The former makes it easier to 
read—you don’t have to mentally 
flip the bytes to identify an ad¬ 
dress. However, the latter reflects 


the actual image in memory. In 
any case, flexibility reigns again, 
giving you the choice. 

When forming instruction oper¬ 
ands and expressions, you choose 
from a rich assortment of 22 opera¬ 
tors. These include division, multi¬ 
plication, shifting, and logical And, 
Or and Exclusive Or. 

The printout in Listing 1 con¬ 
cludes with a routine cross-refer¬ 
ence. For the Sieve program, 
generating a cross-reference adds 
no discernible overhead to the 
benchmark, a feat matching the 
often promised but rarely delivered 
free lunch. My only suggestion 
would be to distinguish label refer¬ 
ences from label definitions by post¬ 
ing an asterisk next to the statement 
numbers of the definitions. 

Overall, Z80ASM lives up to its 
self-appointed sobriquet of “super 
fast development package for soft¬ 
ware entrepreneurs.” To support 
my observations, I called Ed 
Mitchel, a programmer at Indus¬ 
trial Computer Equipment Corp. 
“We’ve been using Z80ASM since 
September of 1983,” Mitchel ex¬ 
plained. “At the time, I was look¬ 
ing for a mainframe-caliber 
development tool, and I almost 
gave up in disgust [until] I chanced 
upon SLR’s program.” 

“The system cut 20-minute assem¬ 
blies to six minutes and in a one- 
year project, paid for itself 100 
times over.” 

“Do you have any complaints?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” Mitchel replied. “Only 
that it wasn’t available three years 
ago.” 

Need I say more? 


ASMZ80: Where’s the Beef? 

Reviewing the RELMS (Relational 
Memory Systems) ASMZ80 assem¬ 
bler, like the SLR system, was an¬ 
other case of being betrayed by 
initial impressions, but of a different 
sort. For $395, I expected a sophisti¬ 
cated development tool— maybe a 
micro version of the IBM Waterloo 
mainframe assembler. Alas, the 
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Listing 1. Sieve of Eratosthenes prime number benchmark coded for the Z80 microproces- 

sor in Zilog mnemonics. This program performs ten iterations of calculating the 1899 

prime numbers between three and 16,381. 




l 




TITLE 'Generate Si 

eve of 

Eratosthenes Primes' 

2 


0100 


ORG 

100H 



4 



t Equates. 




5 


000D 

CR 

EQU 

ODH ; 

carriage return 

6 


OOOA 

LF 

EQU 

OAH ; 

line feed 

7 


0005 

BDOS 

EQU 

0005 ; 

BDOS entry point 

9 



; BDOS Function 

Calls. 



10 


0009 

PSTRING 

EQU 

9 7 

print 

string until '$' 

12 

0100 

C3 2171 


JP 

START J 

skip around data 

13 








14 

0103 

OD OA OA 31 

BGNMSG 

DB 

CR/LF/LF/' 

10 iterations’,CR,LF,LF,'$' 

15 








16 

0117 

OD OA OA 

ENDMSG 

DB 

CR/LF/LF 



17 

011A 

0004 

PRIMES 

DS 

4 



18 

01 IE 

20 70 72 69 


DB 

' primes ' , 

CR/LF, 

LF, •$• 

19 








20 

0129 

0040 


DS 

64 7 

reserve 32 stack levels 

21 


0169 

STACK 

EQU 

$ 



22 

0169 

0002 

SAVESP 

DS 

2 : 

saves 

system stack pointer 

23 








24 

016B 

00 

ITER 

DB 

0 ; 

counts 

iterations 

25 

016C 

0000 

COUNT 

DW 

0 ; 

counts 

primes 

26 

016E 

0002 

PINDX 

DS 

2 ; 

points 

to prime multiples 

27 

0170 

0002 

PRIME 

DS 

2 7 

prime 

number 

28 

0172 

1FFF 

FLAGS 

DS 

8191 ; 

indicates integers between 

29 






1 & 8191 that are prime 

30 






0 => 

not prime 

31 






1 => 

prime 

32 


lFFF 

FLAGLEN 

EQU 

$-FLAGS ; 

length 

of FLAGS 

33 








34 








35 








36 

2171 

ED 73 0169 

START 

LD 

(SAVESP),SP 

: save system stack pntr 

37 

2175 

31 0169 


LD 

SP,STACK 


: set up local stack 

38 

2178 

11 0103 


LD 

DE,BGNMSG 


7 DE -> message 

39 

217B 

OE 09 


LD 

C,PSTRING 


7 greet operator 

40 

217D 

CD 0005 


CALL 

BDOS 



41 








42 

2180 

21 0172 

NXTITER 

LD 

HL,FLAGS 


: initialize FLAGS array 

43 

2183 

36 01 


LD 

(HL)/1 


7 set first byte of move 

44 

2185 

11 0173 


LD 

DE/FLAGS+1 

7 DE -> destination 

45 

2188 

01 1FFE 


LD 

BC,FLAGLEN-1 

7 BC <- length of move 

46 

218B 

ED BO 


LDIR 



: BC now = 0, use as 

47 







* FLAGS array index 

48 








49 



: Check 

element 

in FLAGS array. 


50 

218D 

DD 21 0172 

CHKELEM 

LD 

IX/FLAGS 


; IX -> base of FLAGS 

51 

2191 

DD 09 


ADD 

IX, BC 


; check element in FLAGS 

52 

2193 

DD 7E 00 


LD 

A, (IX+0) 


J A <- FLAGS element 

53 

2196 

'60 


LD 

H/B 


7 HL <- FLAGS index 

54 

2197 

69 


LD 

L,C 



55 

2198 

B7 


OR 

A 


; prime? 

56 

2199 

20 11 


JR 

NZ/FNDPRIM 

7 yes 

57 








58 

219B 

11 1FFF 

NXTELEM 

LD 

DE,FLAGLEN 

7 end of array? 

59 

219E 

ED 52 


SBC 

HL/DE 


7 carry known to be 0 

60 

21A0 

28 48 


JR 

Z,ITERDON 


7 yes--next iteration 

61 

21A2 

79 


LD 

A/C 


7 no—increment BC, 

62 

21A3 

C6 01 


ADD 

A, 1 


7 index to next element 

63 

21A5 

4F 


LD 

C, A 



64 

21A6 

78 


LD 

A/B 



65 

21A7 

CE 00 


ADC 

A,0 



66 

21A9 

47 


LD 

B/A 



67 

21AA 

18 El 


JR 

CHKELEM 


7 check next element 

68 








69 



T Found 

prime. 




70 

21 AC 

E5 

FNDPRIM 

PUSH 

HL 


7 yes — save index 

71 

21 AD 

29 


ADD 

HL,HL 


7 index to multiple 

72 

21AE 

11 0003 


LD 

DE, 3 


7 PRIME = index+index+3 

73 

21B1 

ED 5A 


ADC 

HL,DE 



74 

21B3 

22 0170 


LD 

(PRIME) , HL 

7 save prime 

75 

21B6 

D1 


POP 

DE 


7 DE <- index 

76 

21B7 

19 


ADD 

HL/DE 


7 PINDX = index+prime 

77 








78 

21B8 

22 016E 

ZAPMULT 

LD 

(PINDX ), HL 

; set multiples non-prime 

79 

21BB 

B7 


OR 

A 


7 clear carry 

80 

21BC 

11 2000 


LD 

DE , FLAGLEN+1 

7 end of array? 

81 

21BF 

ED 52 


SBC 

HL,DE 



82 

21C1 

30 18 


JR 

NC,INCCOUN 

7 yes 

83 

21C3 

DD 21 0172 


LD 

IX,FLAGS 


7 no — indicate non-prime 

84 

21C7 

ED 5B 016E 


LD 

DE,(PINDX) 









Listing continued. 


sophistication of ASMZ80 ends 
with the price. 

Your disappointment begins 
when you unwrap the documenta¬ 
tion from RELMS. The 100-plus 
pages are delivered loose-leaf form, 
sans binder. The descriptions con¬ 
tained within the assembler, 
linker and relocator rate no higher 
marks than the physical packaging. 

Parts of the user’s manual just 
break your reading rhythm, such as 
the reference to “reversed” words 
(meaning reserved words?). Other 
sections are flat-out wrong. The li¬ 
cense agreement, for example, 
spells out a procedure for backing 
up the distribution disk using a 
supplied program called DGEN. 
DGEN was nowhere to be found, 
and, as the vendor later admitted, 
doesn’t even apply to the CP/M 
version of the assembler. 

The description of the title direc¬ 
tive says that title headings may be 
up to 50 characters long. The pro¬ 
gram acted to the contrary, truncat¬ 
ing my titles at 40 characters. 

More Mistakes 

Another fallacy was the sentence, 
“A four-byte patch area is gener¬ 
ated when encountering a blank 
line or assembler directive.” I re¬ 
read that statement several times, 
wondering if such a patch area 
should be classified as a feature or 
bug. Then I considered removing 
the generous sprinkling of blank 
lines I had in the Sieve source 
code for delineating different logi¬ 
cal parts of the program. But a 
quick experiment showed that 
blank lines and directives gener¬ 
ated no code, so I annotated that 
clause as another case of the man¬ 
ual missing its mark. 

When the manual does tell you 
something correctly, it resorts to over¬ 
kill. Two nearly identical back-to- 
back sections describe the com¬ 
mand line format. I was forced to 
check the page numbers to see if a 
set of pages had been duplicated 
inadvertently. But the page num¬ 
bers checked out—I suppose two 
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sets of redundant instructions are 
better than none. 

By this point in the evaluation, 
you’re convinced that your four- 
C-note investment didn’t go for a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning user’s man¬ 
ual, so you look to the software for 
comfort. I invoked the program to 
check for an interactive mode. 
ASMZ80 responded with the in¬ 
formative message, “ERROR 0023 
USER PC 047B9H.” A little leafing 
through the manual lead to a trans¬ 
lation in Appendix F citing error 
23 as “no filename specified for a 
disk file.” In other words, you 
must specify the input filename on 
the command line. No explanation 
was offered for the USER PC 
phrase, something I figured was 
meant for an elite, handpicked au¬ 
dience like the encrypted expira¬ 
tion codes found on cereal boxes 
in the supermarket. 

The curt, coded flavor pervades 
ASMZ80’s diagnostic messages. 

The messages are meaningless 
without a manual propped next to 
the console screen. In a few cases, 
they’re actually misleading. For in¬ 
stance, neglecting to terminate a 
program with an end statement 
causes ASMZ80 to issue an “F” er¬ 
ror, meaning an invalid comment 
field. 

Abridged error messages could 
be overlooked if the assembler de¬ 
livered superior performance, but 
the benchmark timings are nothing 
to write home about. Furthermore, 
ASMZ80 complicates, rather than 
simplifies, the process of creating a 
.COM file. The assembler produces 
an Intel object file. That file must 
then be fed into a RELMS utility 
program that converts it into Intel 
hex format. Finally, the CP/M Load 
utility converts the hex format into 
a .COM file. 

Other liabilities include a six- 
character label restriction, a 30- 
macro limit and the lack of a key¬ 
board abort. Six-character label 
limitations have no place in a pro¬ 
gramming tool of the 1980s. Sym¬ 
bols become so abbreviated, you 
might as well use the hex address. 


Listing continued. 


85 

21CB 

DD 

19 



ADD 

IX, DE 



86 

21CD 

DD 

36 00 

00 


LD 

(IX+0),0 



8 7 










88 

21D1 

ED 

5B 0170 


LD 

DE,(PRIME) 


T point to next multiple 

.89 

21D5 

2A 

016E 



LD 

HL,(PINDX) 



90 

21D8 

19 




ADD 

HL, DE 



91 

21D9 

18 

DD 



JR 

ZAPMULT 



9 2 










93 

21DB 

DD 

2A 016C 

INCCOUN 

LD 

IX,(COUNT) 


T increment primes found 

94 

21DP 

DD 

23 



INC 

IX 



95 

21 El 

DD 

22 016C 


LD 

(COUNT),IX 



96 

21E5 

60 




LD 

H, B 


; HL <- FLAGS index 

97 

21E6 

69 




LD 

L,C 



98 

21E7 

B7 




OR 

A 


: clear carry 

99 

21E8 

18 

Bl 



JR 

NXTELEM 


: check next element 

100 










101 





; Iteration done. 



102 

21EA 

3A 

016B 


ITERDON 

LD 

A, (ITER) 


; last iteration? 

103 

21 ED 

FE 

09 



CP 

9 



104 

21EF 

28 

0D 



JR 

Z, ALLDONE 


T yes 

105 

21F1 

3C 




INC 

A 


; no—increment iterations 

106 

21F2 

32 

016B 



LD 

(ITER),A 



107 

21F5 

21 

0000 



LD 

HL, 0 


: reset count 

108 

21F8 

22 

016C 



LD 

(COUNT),HL 



109 

21FB 

C3 

2180 



JP 

NXTITER 



110 










111 





: Done-- 

-convert 

result to ASCII 

via brute force. 

112 

21FE 

2A 

016C 


ALLDONE 

LD 

HL,(COUNT) 


: convert COUNT to 4-digit 

113 

2201 

DD 

21 OllA 


LD 

IX,PRIMES 


T ASCII decimal 

114 

2205 

DD 

36 00 

2F 


LD 

(IX+0),'0'- 

1 

; initialize ASCII digit 

115 

2209 

01 

03E8 



LD 

BC,1000 


; convert thousands 

116 

220C 

DD 

34 00 


CLOOP1 

INC 

(IX+0) 


: simulate divide by 1000 

117 

220F 

B7 




OR 

A 


: clear carry 

118 

2210 

ED 

42 



SBC 

HL, BC 


; less than 1000? 

119 

2212 

30 

F8 



JR 

NC,CLOOP1 


; no—keep going 

120 

2214 

09 




ADD 

HL, BC 


; oops, too much 

121 










122 

2215 

DD 

23 



INC 

IX 


: point to second digit 

123 

2217 

DD 

36 00 

2F 


LD 

(ix+o),* o• - 

1 

: initialize it 

124 

221B 

01 

0064 



LD 

BC,100 


; simulate divide by 100 

125 

221E 

DD 

34 00 


CLOOP2 

INC 

(ix+o) 



126 

2221 

B7 




OR 

A 


; clear carry 

127 

2222 

ED 

42 



SBC 

HL , BC 


; less than 100? 

128 

2224 

30 

F8 



JR 

NC,CLOOP2 


; no — keep going 

129 

130 

2226 

09 




ADD 

HL, BC 


; oops, too much 

131 

2227 

DD 

23 



INC 

IX 


; point to third digit 

132 

2229 

DD 

36 00 

2F 


LD 

(IX+0),'0*- 

1 

: initialize it 

133 

222D 

7D 




LD 

A, L 


; simulate divide by 10 

134 

222E 

DD 

34 00 


CLOOP3 

INC 

(IX+0) 



135 

2231 

D6 

OA 



SUB . 

10 


; less than 10? 

136 

2233 

30 

F9 



JR 

NC,CLOOP3 


; no—keep going 

137 

2235 

C6 

3A 



ADD 

A,'0'+10 


; oops, too much 

138 










139 

2237 

DD 

23 



INC 

IX 


T point to fourth digit 

140 

2239 

DD 

77 00 



LD 

(IX+0),A 


: save least sig. digit 

141 










142 

223C 

11 

0117 



LD 

DE,ENDMSG 


: DE -> message 

143 

223F 

0E 

09 



LD 

C,PSTRING 


: display results 

144 

2241 

CD 

0005 



CALL 

BDOS 



145 










146 

2244 

ED 

7B 0169 


LD 

SP,(SAVESP) 


; restore system stack pntr 

147 

2248 

C9 




RET 



; return to CP/M 

148 






END 





0 Etror(s) Detected. 

8521 Absolute Bytes. 27 Symbols Detected. 

Cross Reference 


21FE 

ALLDONE 

104 

112 




0005 

BDOS 

7 

40 

144 



0103 

BGNMSG 

14 

38 




218D 

CHKELEM 

50 

67 




220C 

CLOOPl 

116 

119 




221E 

CLOOP2 

125 

128 




222E 

CLOOP3 

134 

136 




016C 

COUNT 

25 

93 

95 

108 

112 

000D 

CR 

5 

14 

15 

16 

19 

0117 

ENDMSG 

16 

142 




1FFF 

FLAGLEN 

32 

45 

58 

80 


0172 

FLAGS 

28 

32 

42 

44 

50 

21AC 

FNDPRIM 


70 




21DB 

INCCOUN 

82 

93 




016B 

ITER 

24 

102 

106 



2 1EA 

ITERDON 

60 

102 




000A 

LF 

6 

14 

14 

15 

15 

219B 

NXTELEM 

58 

99 




2180 

NXTITER ■ 

42 

109 




016E 

PINDX 

26 

78 

84 

89 


0170 

PRIME 

27 

74 

88 



OllA 

PRIMES 

17 

113 




0009 

PSTRING 

10 

39 

143 
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Symbol Table 


0169 

SAVESP 

22 

36 146 



0169 

STACK 

21 

37 



2171 

START 

12 

36 



21B8 

ZAPMULT 

78 

91 



21FE 

ALLDONE 

0005 

BDOS 

0103 

BGNMSG 

218D 

CHKELEM 

220C 

CLOOPl 

221E 

CLOOP2 

222E 

CLOOP3 

016C 

COUNT 

000D 

CR 

0117 

ENDMSG 

1FFF 

FLAGLEN 

0172 

FLAGS 

21AC 

FNDPRIM 

21DB 

INCCOUN 

016B 

ITER 

21EA 

ITERDON 

000A 

LF 

219B 

NXTELEM 

2180 

NXTITER 

016E 

PINDX 

0170 

PRIME 

011A 

PRIMES 

0009 

PSTRING 

0169 

SAVESP 

0169 

STACK 

2171 

START 

21B8 

ZAPMULT 


Constraining macros to a maxi¬ 
mum of 30 definitions seems to be 
another arbitrary limitation. Cer¬ 
tainly, you won’t be able to rely on 
ASMZ80 with only 30 macros for 
those situations where you want to 
define an alternate instruction set 
with macros in order to cross- 
assemble code for a non-Z80 
processor. 

And lack of a keyboard abort— 
what can I say about that cardinal 
sin? Would you buy a oven if you 
couldn’t shut it off until it cooked 
for the designated time? Or a car 
that didn’t stop until it reached its 
destination even if you forgot to 
bring your wallet? I’m sorry, but 
programs that won’t spend a pid¬ 
dling few milliseconds to occasion¬ 
ally check the keyboard should be 
banned by federal edict. 

Given its flaws, I can’t recom¬ 
mend RELMS’s Z80 assembler for 
serious software development. Still, 
it has some redeeming points that 
should be mentioned for the record. 

Redeeming Points 

Twenty operators are available 
for constructing expressions of vir¬ 
tually any conceivable form. 
ASMZ80 offers the garden variety 
(four function) arithmetic and logi¬ 
cal (Not, And, Or) operators. 
RELMS then supplements these 
with the modulo or remainder 
function and, of all things, expo¬ 
nentiation. It’s the first time I’ve 
come across an assembler, or any 
compiler for that matter, that sup¬ 
ports exponentiation in constant 
expressions. 


The company supports the prod¬ 
uct with a toll-free 800 hot line 
connected to its Silicon Valley of¬ 
fice. It also offers a free, one-year up¬ 
date for new releases of the software. 

Besides the ASMZ80 assembler, 
RELMS’s catalog is chockful of 
hardware and software products 
for the software development envi¬ 
ronment. The stable includes Ice¬ 
boxes (in-circuit emulators) with 
more than 256KB of ROM and 
RAM, communications programs 
and CP/M-based cross-assemblers, 
which generate code for 17 differ¬ 
ent microprocessors. 

I suspect that the diversity of the 
assembler product line accounts for 
some of the flaws found in ASMZ80. 
The same core program is probably 
used in all of the assemblers. Mod¬ 
ules or tables are then replaced to 
generate, say, a 6800 instead of a 
Z80 assembler. While a universal 
assembler that conveniently gener¬ 
ates code for a variety of machines 
is a commendable endeavor, it 
inevitably sacrifices the optimal 
performance achieved by the fine- 
tuned single-system assemblers. 

You could live with the short¬ 
comings of the RELMS assembler, 
if it weren’t for the price. But after 
grappling with the problems and 
realizing that you paid close to 
four hundred dollars for the oppor¬ 
tunity, you’re left with only one 
conclusion: where’s the beef? 

MOPI: A Different Cut 

Inevitably, the first question that 
arises when shaking down the 
MOPI assembler is: what does the 


name stand for? MOPI is an acro¬ 
nym for Macro Oriented Program 
Interpreter. Just as intriguing as its 
name is its history. According to 
the vendor, Voice Operated Com¬ 
puter Systems (VOCS) of Minneap¬ 
olis, MOPI is designed as “the first 
step towards development of a 
completely voice-operated computer 
system.” 

While officials at VOCS admit 
that voice-operated computers 
won’t universally replace keyboards 
within the next two weeks, they 
will have completed that first step, 
MOPI. The company touts the 
product as a regular assembler, 
cross-assembler, special purpose 
compiler and software simulator, in 
that order. Of these functions, 

MOPI may fit the bill for the latter 
three but posts a poor showing as 
a regular assembler. 

Functionally, MOPI resembles a 
conventional cross-assembler. The 
interpreter part of the name shouldn’t 
be construed to mean an interpre¬ 
tive language like Basic or APL. 

Two tables define the instruction 
set of the system: an assembly lan¬ 
guage instruction table (ALIT) and 
macro instruction table (MIT). The 
ALIT contains instruction mne¬ 
monics and operation codes of the 
target machine. According to the 
documentation, you should be able 
to generate machine code for any 
eight-bit microprocessor with dif¬ 
ferent ALIT’s. 

Another style nuance is the pro¬ 
gram’s failure to recognize tab 
characters, namely, Control-I (hex¬ 
adecimal 09). If you thought the 
tab character was supported by all 
CP/M editors, compilers and as¬ 
semblers, chalk up an exception. 
Embedding a tab in a source file 
headed for MOPI subsequently pro¬ 
duces a sure-bet syntax error. 

When the program issues syntax 
errors and other diagnostic mes¬ 
sages, keep pencil and paper 
handy, because MOPI won’t create 
a listing file until the source code 
is error-free. You can’t inspect a 
listing to study the assembler’s di- 
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agnostic messages; students in Pro¬ 
gramming 101 will have fun with 
that one. 

Not What You Expect 

Once you finally create a listing 
file on disk, with error-free source 
code, it’s not quite what you’d ex¬ 
pect. The sagacious MOPI employs 
data compression producing a non- 
ASCII file, which means that the 
Type command and other CP/M 
standard utilities can’t display or 
print a word of it in intelligible 
form. How do you get a printout? 
you might ask. You crank up a 
MOPI utility that takes the listing 
file and converts it to ASCII while 
sending it to the printer. 

The same utility generates a 
cross-reference, again sending it di¬ 
rectly to the printer. This method¬ 
ology explains why the comparison 
chart lacks a time for MOPI’s list¬ 
ing/cross-reference to disk bench¬ 
mark. The time given for the 
listing-only benchmark pertains to 
MOPI’s compressed listing format. 

The utility program exhibits 
narrowness-of-scope design flaws 
prevalent in other parts of the sys¬ 
tem. Responses to program 
prompts must be in uppercase 
only—lowercase results in no com- 
prende. When the time comes to 
enter a filename, do it carefully. 

An invalid entry catapults you back 
to the operating system, where you 
have to reload the program and try 
again. 

Once the utility program does get 
going, forget about trying to abort 
through Control-C, escape or any 
other keyboard sequence that may 
seem reasonable. The utility pro¬ 
gram, like the assembler, works 
blindly, oblivious to creatures 
called users. 

The liability list continues, but 
there’s no point in belaboring it. 
MOPI incorporates arbitrary ap¬ 
proaches, detracting from its flexi¬ 
bility, usefulness and overall 
attractiveness to the typical assem¬ 
bler programmer. 

I preface that last phrase with 
the word “typical” because those 


who need a cross-assembler or an 
assembler for an alien instruction 
set may find enough redeemable 
merit in MOPI to outweigh the 
shortcomings. The table-driven op¬ 
eration does offer universality, a 
point underscored by the 8080, Z80 
and 6502 assembler tables delivered 
with the stock system. 

To the programmer concerned 
solely with the 8080 or Z80 envi¬ 


ronment, though, the power to as¬ 
semble code for a 6502 adds up to 
nothing. If you fall into that class, 
you’ll want to pursue products 
closer to the mainstream of what 
assemblers do. The MOPI alterna¬ 
tive offers no advantage. □ 


Address correspondence to Edward Joyce, 
Route 9, Box 149, Charlottesville, VA 22901, 


The Heart of the Chart 


Many of the chart categories 
are self-explanatory. Others war¬ 
rant explanation. I chose an as¬ 
sembler version of the gold 
standard of benchmarks, the Sieve 
of Eratosthenes prime number 
generator, to peg performance. 
This program, shown in Listing 1, 
performs ten iterations of calculat¬ 
ing the 1899 prime numbers be¬ 
tween three and 16,381. 

I executed three variations of 
the benchmark: assembling the 
Sieve program without a listing; 
assembling with a listing created 
on disk; and assembling with a 
listing and cross-reference created 
on disk. 

The tests were conducted on a 
Xerox 820 system with two sin¬ 
gle-sided, single-density eight-inch 
disks and 64KB of RAM. The 
Xerox 820 runs its Z80 micropro¬ 
cessor at 2.5 MHz. The Sieve pro¬ 
gram, incidentally, executes in 17 
seconds on the Xerox. Compare 
this to 35 seconds for Pascal MT/ + 


and 2380 seconds for Microsoft 
Basic on the same machine, and 
you begin to understand why as¬ 
sembler is still the language of 
choice among programmers who 
handcraft code for ultimate speed. 

After performance, the compari¬ 
son chart indicates the presence 
or absence of noteworthy charac¬ 
teristics. The “Generate .COM or 
.HEX file” category refers to the 
output of assembler. Some pro¬ 
grams produce an executable 
.COM file. Others produce hexa¬ 
decimal format with a file exten¬ 
sion of .HEX that must be 
converted to a .COM file by the 
CP/M Load utility program. Still 
others produce either type of file. 
For the CP/M environment, pro¬ 
ducing a .COM file is more con¬ 
venient and much preferred. 

The mnemonic type classifies 
the instruction set used by the as¬ 
sembler in the standard configura¬ 
tion. The original Digital Research 
ASM assembler supplied with CP/M 
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uses Intel mnemonics. Most 
Z 80 assemblers tend to rely on 
Zilog mnemonics. The difference 
between the two is just enough to 
perpetually stymie the novice and 
occasionally trick the veteran. 

Software shops that already 
have a significant program invest¬ 
ment in a particular style of mne¬ 
monics should be especially 
concerned with this category. The 
benefits of a new assembler may 
be wiped out by the hassle of 
dealing with an alien set of mne¬ 
monics. 

Abort capability on the compar¬ 
ison chart simply indicates 
whether or not you can terminate 
or interrupt an assembly from the 
keyboard. Surprisingly, many pro¬ 
grams plod along in their own lit¬ 
tle world, oblivious to all but the 
reset button or power switch. 

The final two categories, diag¬ 
nostic error messages and overall 
rating, were labeled good, fair or 
poor. The quality of diagnostic 
messages can make or break an 
assembler. On one extreme, some 
programs indicate a syntax error 
with an arbitrary number or sin¬ 
gle-character code, which needs 
to be deciphered in a manual. 
Other programs provide a textual 
description, which pinpoints the 
problem much quicker. The error 
messages were monitored while 
the assembler tangled with a 
source code file containing a 
dozen errors of various types. 

Overall rating relates to the gen¬ 
eral feel of the product. It con¬ 
veys the flavor of the meal after 
you know the ingredients, calories 
and cooking time. This category 
not only compares the product 
with the other assemblers, but it 
also pits the program against pop¬ 
ular commercial software. 

Unfortunately, none of the over¬ 
all ratings warrant an excellent 
designation. Microcomputer as¬ 
semblers, the most essential tools 
for software development, still fall 
dismally short of the high stan¬ 
dards established for user friendli¬ 
ness and functionality now 
commonplace in the applications 
software arena. 

E.J. 


Name 

Z80ASM, 
version 1.05 

ASMZ80, 
version 3.6C 

MOPI, 
version 2.0 

Manufacturer 

SLR Systems 

1622 N. Main St. 
Butler, PA 16001 

Relational Memory 
Systems 

1650-B Berryessa Rd. 
San Jose, CA 95133 

Voice Operated 

Computer Systems 

PO Box 3705 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Price 

$199.95 

$395 

$175 

Time to produce 
.COM file 




Sieve with 
no listing 

23 seconds 

62 seconds 

55 seconds 

Sieve with 
listing 

35 seconds 

73 seconds 

85 seconds 

Sieve with 
listing and 
cross-reference 

35 seconds 

87 seconds 

* 

SUBMIT 
(batch mode) 
compatible 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Generate 
.COM or 
.HEX file 

Either 

** 

Either 

Mnemonic 

Type 

Zilog 

Zilog 

Hybrid 

Abort 

Capability 

Yes 

No 

No 

Interactive 

Mode 

Yes 

No 

No 

Significant 
Characters 
in Labels 

16 

6 

6 

Macros 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Conditional 

Assembly 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Linker 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Relocatable 

Code 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Diagnostic 

Error 

Messages 

Good 

Poor 

Fair 

Overall 

Rating 

Good 

Poor 

Fair 

*MOPI generates a cross-reference directly on the printer instead of in a disk file. 
**ASMZ80 produces intermediate code that is converted by a utility program into a 
.HEX file. 
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NRI gives you ALL the 
training you'll need to repair 
ALL mkrocomputers. 




Computer, disk drive and printer 
—all yours to keep 

As part of your training, you work 
with a TRS-80 Model 4, a power¬ 
ful microcomputer with many of 
the features and capabilities of 
machines costing three times 
as much. 

You’ll install a double¬ 
density disk drive and a dot¬ 
matrix printer. And the entire 

system—computer, drive, 
printer and manuals 
—is yours to keep, as 
part of your training. 
100-page FREE 
Catalog Tells More 
Send the coupon 
today for NRI’s big 100- 
page free color catalog, which 
gives you all the facts about NRI 
training in Microcomputers, 
Robotics, Data Communications, 
TV/Video/ Audio Servicing and other 
high-tech career fields. (If the coupon 
is missing, write to NRI, 3939 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, DC 
20016.) 


Your NRI course in¬ 
cludes this modern 
64K RAM microcom¬ 
puter, dualdensity 
disk drive, 
dot matrix 
printer... 
plus a 
profes¬ 
sional LCD 
multimeter, 

NRI Dis¬ 
covery Lab 
and hundreds of 
demonstrations and 
experiments. It’s all 
yours to keep. 


When you've learned 
the basics the NRI way f 
you can troubleshoot 
the entire system — 
and earn good 
money doing it! 

For business owners, 
lost computer time means lost 
money. For customers, 
it usually means frus¬ 
tration, delay and a 
strong temptation to 
take a walk to the 
nearest competitor. 

But for the NRI- 
trained computer ser¬ 
vice technician, a down 
computer can mean higher 
earnings or even the 
opportunity to start a profit¬ 
able business. 


Fixing computers: fastest growing 
occupation in the U.S. 

Whether the flaw is in a circuit 
board, a disk drive or a printer, 
everybody wants it fixed—fast. 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
recently projected that the number of 
computer service jobs wil double 
before 1995. Median earnings of full¬ 
time computer service technicians 
are $430 per week. 

The trained computer techni¬ 
cian can choose between: working 
for a large corporation or an inde¬ 
pendent; making office calls or stay¬ 
ing in the shop; working for a retailer 
or for a specialized service firm- 
even starting his own computer 
repair business. 


Epson is a Registered Trademark of 
Epson America, Inc. 

Apple and the Apple logo are Registered Trademarks 
of Apple Computer, Inc. 

Compaq is a Registered Trademark of COMPAQ Computer 
Corporation. 

©1984 AT&T Technologies, Inc. 


how to troubleshoot pesky circuit 
flaws. Using NRI’s exclusive 
Discovery Lab®, you’ll perform over 
60 experiments. You’ll learn how to 
fix the disk drives and printers. 

You learn at your convenience, 
at your own most comfortable pace. 
Without classroom pressures, with¬ 
out rigid night-school schedules, 
without wasted gasoline. Your per¬ 
sonal NRI instructor and the NRI staff 
will answer your questions, give you 
guidance—even give special help if 
you need it. 


Total System Training from NRI. 

As an NRI graduate, you’ll be 
qualified to fix just about everything 
that can go wrong, for any major 
brand of desktop microcomputer. 
Only a person who knows and fully 
understands all the underlying 
fundamentals of microcomputers 
can hope to be able to tackle all 
microcomputers. NRI has known the 
need for thoroughly understanding 
fundamentals since 1914. 

NRI’s training is hands-on train¬ 
ing. You get practical experience in 
writing programs in BASIC, testing 
and debugging systems. You’ll learn 
how to install an expansion board, 


□ 


SCHOOLS 

McGraw-Hill Continuing Education Center 

3939 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, DC 20016 

We’ll give you tomorrow. 


■inii 


All Career courses 
approved under Gl bill. 

□ Check for details. 


=n 


1 CHECK ONE FREE CATALOG ONLY 
| □ Computer Electronics with Microcomputers 

1 □ Data Communications 

□ Robotics & Industrial Controls 

□ Color TV, Audio, and Video System Servicing 

□ Electronics Design Technology 

□ Digital Electronics 

□ Communications Electronics 

□ Industrial Electronics 

□ Basic Electronics 

□ Telephone Servicing 

□ Small Engine Servicing 

□ Appliance Servicing 

□ Automotive Servicing 

□ Air Conditioning, Heating, i 

Refrigeration, & Solar Technology | 

□ Building Construction 

□ Locksmithing & Electronic 

Security 

. Name (Please Print) 


Age . 

1 Street 

1 


( > 1 

1 City/State/Zip 


Phon, 172-114 1 


Accredited by the National Home Study Council 


TRS-80 is a trademark of the Radio Shack division of Tandy Corp. 
















Connect Time 

By Chris Crocker 


Combating 
Shopping Mall 

1 Phobia 


Buying 


On-line at the 


Comp-U-Store 


About this time of year I start to 
get nervous—the holidays are ap¬ 
proaching and I haven’t a clue 
about what presents I’m buying for 
anyone. So I make up a wishful lit¬ 
tle list, connecting names with gift 
ideas and price ranges. I promise 
myself that I’ll go shopping and 
hope that I come back with my list 
all checked off and packages 
loaded in the trunk of my car. 

Inevitably, I never make it; I 
have shopping mall phobia. I trem¬ 
ble at? the thought! No sooner do I 
enter the doors of some glamorous 
bazaar than my eyes glaze over, 
my throat gets dry, my legs ache 
and my mind numbs. I’ve been 
known to wander around stores, 
staring blankly at products and tell¬ 
ing store clerks that I don’t need 
help. And I always walk out with¬ 
out a single purchase—or, if I’m 
really determined, something like 
an unbreakable comb. You can 
never have too many. 

Catalog shopping has made a 
world of difference in my holiday 
shopping practices. If I plan early 
enough, I can go through the cata¬ 
logs and pick out the presents I 
want. I usually do pretty well, and 


I don’t have to wander through the 
ladies’ departments sheepishly fum¬ 
bling through the dress racks in 
search of a present for my wife. 
With a catalog, I retain that pleas¬ 
ant sense of anonymity, selecting 
at leisure what I want to buy. The 
major difficulties I run into have to do 
with higher prices, not being able to 
see the entire product and shipping 
delays. 

The on-line utilities have a num¬ 
ber of catalog shopping services 
cropping up, and I thought I’d 
check into them this month to see 
if they can be as useful to people 
like me as printed catalogs are. 


The Major Contenders 

In terms of sheer volume and va¬ 
riety of products, the biggest on¬ 
line shopping system is Comp-U- 
Store, and it’s available through 
both CompuServe and The Source 
for an added fee. For $25 a year, 
you can order on-line from a selec¬ 
tion of more than 60,000 products, 
ranging from razors to VCRs, and 
charge directly to your credit card. 


To show you how Comp-U-Store 
works, I’ll go on a little shopping 
trip. Let’s say I’m looking for a 
range hood—the perfect gift for a 
loved one on any special occasion. 
Here’s how I could go about order¬ 
ing it. 

After I select the Comp-U-Store 
option from the main service, I’m 
greeted with a few introductory 
messages and the following menu: 

Comp-U-Store Shopping Service 

1 Overview/Instructions 

2 Comp-U-Store Browsing 

3 Comp-U-Store Membership 

4 Comp-U-Store Ordering and Bidding 
Enter item number or HELP 

If I want to browse, I select item 
2 from the menu, and the Comp-U- 
Store main menu appears. I’m ready 
to start shopping, so I instead select 
item 4, provide my Comp-U-Store 
membership number and access 
code. After my codes clear, the 
main menu appears. 

Main Menu 

1. Help Information 

2. Member Sign-up/Address Change 

3. Comp-U-Gram Questions/Answers 

4. Scavenger Hunt 

5. Comp-U-Stakes Auction 
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Shopping Ordering 


6. The Comp-U-Store 

7. Best Buys (Databasement) 

8. The Home Furnishing Store 

9. The Comp-U-MaU 
Enter an item #: 

I don’t want to fool around, so I 
go right to the Comp-U-Store by se¬ 
lecting option 6. Next, I’m prompted 
to enter the product type or type 
LIS for a listing of product types. I 
don’t know the code for range 
hood, so I type LIS for a list of 
product categories and codes. 

# Categories 


1 Appliances 

2 Cameras, optical equipment 

3 Cars, car stereo, tires v 

4 Tableware 

5 Luggage 

6 Sporting goods 

7 Stereo, audio equipment 

8 TV, video equipment 

9 Other electronics 

10 Computers, accessories 

11 Miscellaneous 
Enter A Category # : 

Range hoods are appliances (I 
guess), so I select option 1 and see 
this list of products: 

Code Product 


ACND Air conditioners 

APAC Appliance accessories 

CKTP Cooktops 

COPC Compactors 

CTAP Countertop appliances 

DHMD Dehumidifiers 

DRYR Dryers 

DSHW Dishwashers 

DSPS Disposers 

FRZR Freezers 

HSAP Household appliances 

MCRW Microwaves 

RANG Ranges 

REFR Refrigerators 

RNHD Range hoods 

VCUM Vacuum cleaners 

Press Return/Enter to continue 
or enter selection: 

The code for range hoods is 
RNHD, so I enter that code. 

Enter: 

Brand name 
(NP) No preference 
(LISt) Brand listing 


Not knowing who makes these 
things, I select LIS again for a list¬ 
ing of range hood manufacturers. 

Code Manufacturer 


AMNA AMANA 

CLRC CALORIC 

GE GENERAL ELECTRIC 

HTPT HOTPOINT 

LITT LITTON 

MAID MODERN MAID 

MGCF MAGIC CHEF 

OKME O’KEEFE MERRITT 

RPER ROPER 

SHRP SHARP 

TAPN TAPPAN 

WRPL WHIRLPOOL 

Press Return/Enter to continue 
or enter selection: 

After seeing this list, I realize that 
I don’t care who makes my range 
hood, and I just press [return]. 

Enter: 

Brand name 
(NP) No preference 
(LISt) Brand listing 
> 

I type NP to indicate that I have 
no preference. 

Size in inches? 

(NP) No preference 

(1) 30 inches 

(2) 36 inches 

(3) 42 inches 

(4) 48 inches 

(5) Other 

(6) Blower 
> 

I select option 1. 

Duct? 

(NP) No preference 

(1) Ducted 

(2) Ductless 
> 

I guess I want ducted, so I enter 1. * 

Ship-to State 
(necessary for quote) 

> 

I want it shipped to New Hamp¬ 
shire, so I type NH. The system 
verifies my response by spelling it 
out and asking me to confirm it. 

Next appears the all-important 
question: 

What’s the most you will spend? 

> $ 


I once heard that range hoods cost 
about $50, so that’s what I entered, 
only to be greeted with the following: 

% AQS322 - None in price range 
New price range? (Y or N): 

All right, so I’m cheap. But I’m a 
game sport. I’ll raise the stakes, and 
type Y to set a new price range. 

What’s the most you will spend? 

>$ 

I’ll go for it all, entering $100. 


Range hoods 


Page 1 of 2 

# 

Mfg 

Model 

FDC 

1 

CLRC 

HWR302 

63.60 

2 

GE 

JV322 

67.41 

3 

GE 

JV324 

72.66 

4 

GE 

JV332 

70.56 

5 

GE 

JV334 

75.80 

6 

HTPT 

JV322 

70.05 

7 

HTPT 

JV324 

73.36 

8 

HTPT 

JV332 

72.26 

9 

HTPT 

JV334 

76.68 

10 

MGCF 

HC30AB2 

93.67 


Enter: An item #, or 

(p#) for that page 
(CHA) to change > 


Because price is really my only con¬ 
cern now, I select option 1 and get a 
description of the Caloric HWR302 
range hood: 

Range hoods 

Brand: CALORIC Model: HWR302 
List: open 

Price: 45.60 

With shipping and 

handling: 63.60 Color:WH AV AL CP GD 

-Description- 

30" VENTED HOOD. FEATURES 2-SPEED 
FAN LIGHT. CAN BE DUCTED HORIZON¬ 
TALLY OR VERTICALLY. 

Want to order (Y or N)? 

To order the item, all I have to 
do is answer with Y and supply 
the necessary color information. I 
can now store my order while I 
continue shopping, cancel my or¬ 
der or process it. 

I went through this rather 
lengthy description for several rea¬ 
sons. First, I wanted to give you an 
idea of just how much goes into a 
system like this. Just think: for 
every product category, a set of 
customized questions is specially 
designed for that particular cate¬ 
gory to help define the choices. It’s 
pfetty impressive. Second, I 
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thought that it would show you 
how the system works. Finally, I 
wanted to buy a range hood, but I 
didn’t. 

Why didn’t I buy it? Well, the 
shipping and handling cost of this 
range hood was more than 20 per¬ 
cent of the overall cost of the item, 
and I thought that was too much. I 
checked around locally, and I 
found one cheaper at Charlie’s 
Home Center here in Peterborough. 
And if something goes wrong with 
it, I can gripe to Charlie face to 
face. But that doesn’t mean that 
there aren’t any bargains on Comp- 
U-Store. Let’s look at Comp-U- 
Store’s Databasement for a minute. 

Comp-U-Store’s Databasement 

Ever give someone a gift that 
you really wanted for yourself? 

Like the year you bought your 'dad* 
the Jesus Christ Superstar album— 
with his money—because he liked 
opera? Well, that was the mood I 
was in when I first tried out 
Comp-U-Store. I was looking for a 
birthday present for my wife, and I 
had no idea what I Wanted to get 
her. I saw the Databasement, and I 
knew there must be some bargains 
there that I just couldn’t pass up. 

The Databasement works much 
like most of Comp-U-Store, except 
that it only includes selected “bar¬ 
gains.” Most of these are priced at 
substantial savings, so it’s worth a 
peek. Here’s a list of some of the 
deals recently available on micro- 
wave ovens, using the browse fea¬ 
ture of Comp-U-Store. The 
shipping and handling cost is cal¬ 
culated on shipment to New 
Hampshire: 

MICROWAVES 

Brand: PANASONIC Model: NE6650 
List: 339.95. 

Price: 193.31 

With shipping and 
handling: 193.31 

SAVE: 146.64 

-Description- 

COUNTERTOP MODEL WITH ROTARY 
CONTROLS. COOKS BY TIME POWER 
LEVELS. FEATURES 30-MINUTE TIMER, 
DEFROST FOOD CAROUSEL .9 CU. FT. CA¬ 
PACITY. 13-3/8 "H x 20-7/8 "W x 16-3/4 "D. 


MICROWAVES 

Brand: LITTON Model: 1440 

List: open 

Price: 219.91 

With shipping and 
handling: 235.91 

-Description- 

PROGRAMMABLE COUNTERTOP MODEL 
WITH ELECTRONIC TOUCH CONTROLS. 
COOKS BY TIME, TEMP, OR POWER 
LEVELS. 0.8 CU. FT. CAPACITY. 

MICROWAVES 

Brand: AMANA Model: RRL8TD 

List: open 

Price: 290.91 

With shipping and 

handling: 340.91 Color: BR 

-Description- 

COUNTERTOP MICROWAVE W/SINGLE 
MEMORY PROGRAM AND ELECTRONIC 
TOUCH CONTROLS. COOKS BY TIME, 
TEMP. OR VARIABLE POWER LEVELS. 
HAS TEMP. HOLD DEFROST. 1.0 CU. FT. 
15-1/2 *H x 22-3/4 *W x 18*0. 

MICROWAVES 

Brand: LITTON Model: 1460 

List: open 

Price: 245.90 

With shipping and 

handling: 261.90 Color: WG 

-Description- 

PROGRAMMABLE COUNTERTOP MODEL 
W/ELECTRONIC TOUCH CONTROL. 
COOKS BY TIME, TEMP. VARIABLE 
POWER LEVELS. HAS DEFROST CYCLE, 
DELAY START DIGITAL CLOCK. .8 CU. 

FT. 12-1/2 *H x 20-1/2 *W x 14-1/2*0. 

MICROWAVES 

Brand: SHARP Model: R4840 

List: 449.95 

Price: 278.02 

With shipping and 

handling: 328.02 

SAVE: 171.93 

-Description- 

PROGRAMMABLE COUNTERTOP MODEL 
WITH TOUCH CONTROLS. COOKS BY 
TIME, TEMP. POWER LEVELS. HAS DIGI¬ 
TAL CLOCK, TIMER, FOOD SENSOR, 
FOOD CAROUSEL, DEFROST. 1.0 CU. FT. 
14-3/4 *H x 22*W x 15-3/8 *D. 

Some of these prices are quite 
impressive. If I purchased one of 
these microwave ovens, the savings 
would more than pay for a few 
years’ membership fees on Comp- 
U-Store. Still, I’d like to drop by a 
nearby department store to check 


out some working models and 
compare prices. Then, if the sav¬ 
ings on Comp-U-Store were still 
considerable, I’d go ahead and or¬ 
der the model I want on-line. 

In addition to the standard order¬ 
ing and the bargain basement, 
Comp-U-Store also lets you order 
from a number of independent 
companies through the Comp-U- 
Mall. Another option lets you order 
home furnishings. You provide the 
specifics, including a maximum 
price you want to spend, and the 
company calls you back when it 
finds what you’re looking for. 

The Electronic Mall 

The next service of note is 
CompuServe’s Electronic Mall. The 
Electronic Mall (GO SHOP) is set 
up the way it sounds—like a shop¬ 
ping mall. You move in and out of 
“stores” and review or order prod¬ 
ucts. When you find something you 
like, you indicate with an O that 
you want to order it. Then, before 
you leave the store, you provide 
the necessary payment and ship¬ 
ping information. 

Because the individual stores are 
set up independently, there’s little 
consistency among the vendors in 
the way they present the material 
or how they move you through the 
stores. However, they’re all menu- 
driven, so it’s not that difficult to 
catch on. Here’s an example of a 
visit to Waldenbooks, one of the 
vendors in the Electronic Mall: 
Waldenbooks Page WB-1 

WELCOME TO WALDENBOOKS 

1. Introduction 

2. The Waldenbooks Catalog 

3. Customer Service 

4. Waldenbooks Store Locations 

5. Ordering Information 
Last menu page. Key digit 
or M for previous menu. 

j 

To get right into the Waldenbooks 
catalog, I select option 2. 

Waldenbooks Page WB-10 

Waldenbooks Catalog 

1. The Computer Connection 

2. Business Personal Finance 
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3. Video Cassettes 

4. Audio Cassettes 

5. Waldentapes (tm) 

6. Fiction 

7. Non-Fiction 

8. Science Fiction and Fantasy 

9. Just for Kids. 

10. Health and Fitness 
Input a number or key 

< ENTER > for more choices 


I press [return] for the rest of the 
list. 

Waldenbooks Page WB-31 

Waldenbooks Catalog (continued) 

11. Sports 

12. Self-Help and Inspirational 

13. Cooking 

14. Travel 

15. How To 

16. Reference 

17. Special Values 

Last menu page. Key digit 
or M for previous menu. 

| 

For this demonstration, I’ll select 
How To by entering 15. 

13 articles selected 

Waldenbooks Page WB 

1 ALL ABOUT LANDSCAPING 

2 HOW TO DESIGN AND BUILD DECKS 
AND PATIOS 

3 HOW TO GROW HEALTHY HOUSE 
PLANTS 

4 HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH WOMEN 

5 HOW TO PLAN AND BUILD DECKS 

6 HOW TO PLAY GUITAR 

7 HOW TO PLAY PIANO 

8 HOW TO TURN AN INTERVIEW INTO 
A JOB 

9 HOW TO WRITE BETTER RESUMES 

10 KODAK POCKET GUIDE 35MM 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

11 LEARN TO READ MUSIC 

12 SUNSET INTRODUCTION TO BASIC 
GARDENING 

13 WOMEN’S DRESS FOR SUCCESS 
Last menu page. Key digit 

or M for previous menu, 
j 

To see what the landscaping book 
is like, I enter 1. 

Waldenbooks Page WB-490 

ALL ABOUT LANDSCAPING 
An Ortho Book 

Here are the techniques, tools and insights 
you need to make your landscaping create 
any feeling or style you want. Dozens of 


color illustrations and drawings explain de¬ 
sign, installation and up-keep for the do-it- 
yourselfer. 

Enter “O” to order. 

ITEM NO.: 7523 PRICE: $5.95 
Last page. Key M for menu 

It seems like an interesting book, 
so PH type O to order it. After I 
press O, nothing seems to happen. 
But what has happened is that IVe 
marked that book as one I’d like to 
purchase when I leave the store. If 
I want to order another book, I 
can step through other selections, 
and select ones I want to buy by 
using the O command again. It’s 
just like filling a shopping cart; I 
don’t pay until I’m ready to leave 
the store. When I do decide to 
leave, I supply the appropriate bill¬ 
ing and shipping information, and 
my order is processed. I get a con¬ 
firmation by e-mail, and my ship¬ 
ment is forthcoming. 

Waldenbooks is just one of many 
stores in the Electronic Mall. There 
are at least 75 vendors, ranging 
from Big T Automotive to Stark 
Brothers Nursery, as well as major 
department stores like Sears and 
Bloomingdale’s, banking services, 
book dealers and travel services. 
Some of the vendors in the mall 
don’t allow purchasing on-line, and 
some only let you request a catalog. 

One Point Electronic Catalog 

The One Point Electronic Catalog 
is billed as providing information 
and evaluations on thousands of 
pieces of IBM PC and business ap¬ 
plications software. The system 
also provides for on-line ordering 
of software and other computer 
products. 

The two major functions on One 
Point are searching and browsing. 
Browsing, on one hand, is the pro¬ 
cess of narrowing a search from 
types of products (applications soft¬ 
ware) to specific product categories 
(word processing) to a list of spe¬ 
cific products to expanded infor¬ 
mation on each selected product. 


Searching, on the other hand, is 
like walking into a store when you 
know what specific products you’re 
interested in, but you want more 
information or you want to order 
the specific product. 

The One Point User’s Guide lists 
a huge number of product cate¬ 
gories, from disks to Ada to Span¬ 
ish word processors. Unfortunately, 
you don’t find products in the elec¬ 
tronic catalog in every category 
listed in the manual. For example, 
at the time I called, there were no 
entries in the computer paper cate¬ 
gory; the disks listed didn’t include 
prices, and no software was listed 
in some disk formats. However, 
quite a few software packages were 
listed under most applications, 
even six or seven items in the bul¬ 
letin board software category. 

I don’t know how many times 
I’ve been asked if I can locate a 
software package that has certain 
capabilities. This is where One 
Point might be particularly useful— 
it serves as a great product locator. 
When someone wants to find infor¬ 
mation about investment packages, 
for example, I can call up a sizable 
list and get some price quotes on 
them as well. The prices are usu¬ 
ally below list, although just how 
far below they are varies. 

Charges for One Point are per 
10,000 characters received. Cur¬ 
rently, One Point costs $1 per 
10,000 characters, but the access 
number is in California, a mone¬ 
tary consideration for Easterners. 

Another on-line software search 
and ordering system is Menu, the 
International Software Database, 
which is available on Dialog. This 
database lists more than 50,000 
software products for micros, minis 
and mainframes, and allows you to 
conduct searches and place orders. 
The product listings include de¬ 
scriptions and prices, and the 
searches may be printed out and 
mailed to you or delivered on-line. 
This database is large and rela¬ 
tively complex, but if you’re look¬ 
ing for an obscure vertically 
oriented package, you can probably 
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find and order it here. Connect 
time costs $60 per hour. 

Other On-line Shopping 
Opportunities 

CompuServe, The Source and 
Delphi all offer other merchandise 
and services to subscribers. 
CompuServe offers the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue Shopper in the Home Services 
section, letting you order Godiva 
Chocolates, send flowers through 
the wire services, and buy books, 
perfume and computer software, 
equipment and supplies. The 
Source also lets you order books 
and records on-line. 

In addition to the larger utilities, 
many public bulletin boards sell 
merchandise. You can order any¬ 
thing ranging from marital aids to 
modems on-line, depending on the 
system you’ve called. 

You might watch out for ship¬ 
ment and return policies on the 
systems you’re considering. I no¬ 
ticed a few shipped F.O.B., mean¬ 
ing prices didn’t include shipping, 
and you had to check around to 
determine how much shipping will 
cost. Also, check the return policy. 
You haven’t seen the product yet, 
and some services—especially the 
bargain and salvage types—allow 
returns only on those products that 
don’t meet up to the product de¬ 
scription. So if the description says 
blue, and you get your order and 
don’t like the shade, you’re stuck. 

One caveat for those buying 
from the less established systems: 
recent events involving a few alleg¬ 
edly corrupt bulletin boards have 
raised some concern about being 
too free with credit card numbers. 

I regret that it’s come to this, but 
you might want to check out a bul¬ 
letin board carefully before you or¬ 
der. It’s unfortunate that a bit of 
news like that can hinder such a 
potentially phenomenal sales device 
as the bulletin board, but I guess 
that’s life. 

The Bottom Line 

The big question is whether on¬ 
line shopping is a worthwhile en¬ 


deavor. All in all, I’m pleased with 
what I can buy on-line. I can save 
money, I can avoid those miserable 
shopping excursions and I can en¬ 
joy buying gifts this way. 

The biggest drawback is that I 
can’t see what I’m buying. It’s kind 
of fun to make a blind purchase, 
but it can be annoying. 

A second drawback has to do 
with price. Just because a service 
lets you shop on-line, it doesn’t 
mean that it’s going to save you 
money. Many on-line shopping sys¬ 
tems are provided as a conve¬ 
nience, not as a bargain basement. 
Besides, if you pay for connect 
time or for characters received and 
telephone charges, every shopping 
expedition costs you money. 

The best time to use an on-line 
shopping service is when you 
know pretty much what you want, 
what it costs and how hard it is to 
obtain. You can then compare 
prices or look for something you 
can’t find in stores. You’ve already 
made your decision in terms of 
evaluating the options, and you can 
place your order rapidly. Then you 
might save some time or money by 
purchasing through an on-line 
service. □ 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
VISITED 

To wrap up “Connect Time,” I’ll 
leave you with a few bulletin 
boards that offer merchandise on¬ 
line—to give you some unusual 
shopping ideas for the holidays. 



TITLE: Big Brother— A com¬ 
munication system for eclectics 
LOCATION: San Francisco, CA 
TELEPHONE: 415-546-0881 
PARAMETERS: Eight data 
bits, one stop bit, no parity 





This system is sponsored by 
Ralph Records, a bizarre publisher 
of somewhat off-the-wall recording 
artists, including the Enid, the Res¬ 
idents and Snakefinger. The direc¬ 
tory includes such selections as 
Gossip, Charts, Reviews, Summon 
a Ralph Human (chat) and Feed 
Frank (feedback). Be ready for the 
unexpected here. If you select 
Charts, for example, you’ll get a 
message like “I bet you thought 
this was charts. Nobody reads 
charts, so here is something differ¬ 
ent ...” You can order a record 
catalog through this system that is 
almost as strange as the bulletin 
board itself. 



The system is an on-line shop¬ 
ping mall with an interesting setup. 
It’s designed to make you feel like 
you’re in a multilevel shopping 
center. Announcements come over 
the public address system, you 
meet store clerks and you even 
ride an elevator. You move along 
corridors within the mall and turn 
left or right to enter the stores. 
Products for sale include tele¬ 
phones, bulletin board software 
and on-line service starter kits. 
Fantasy Plaza is produced by the 
people who bring you Dial-Your- 
Match. Some of the products are 
interesting and inexpensive, but 
there’s not a tremendous variety. 

Address correspondence to Chris Crocker, PO 
Box 702, Peterborough, NH 03458, or contact 
him on CompuServe: 70116,752; The Source: 
BBW440; or Delphi: MICROCOMP. 
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FRIENDLY COMPUTER 
Satisfaction Guarantee: 
refund or exchange within 
14 days (less shipping) if 
returned in original MINT 
CONDITION with all papers 
(as shipped) 


FRIENDLY SERVICE AT A FRIENDLY PRICE 

Friendly Computer Center, Inc. 

1381 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11230 

(800) 258-5805 I «T*5gr 32" 


Must Have It Immediately? 

Ask for 
GREEN LIGHT SERVICE 
For Same Day Shipment 


ESSS 0 " 1 - (800) 258-580! 

From Continental USA, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico 


( 718 ) 252-9737 


Computers m S INSTOCK “ AfterSale Friendl U s “PPort" 

H IVlUUblYl IN olULK JAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 8 YRS EXPERIENCE SERVING BOTH 


EPSON 

QX-10 

NOW 

IBM 

COMPATIBLE 


386K w/valdocs and CP/M 
Super Special! 

With Free Lotus 1-2-3 
We Service all Epson products 
Sorry NO Mail Order on QX-10. 
Computer displayed and sold in store only. 

MS-DOS Board.SPECIAL 

NEW EPSON PX-8.IN STOCK 

Printers 



PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEUR ENTHUSIASTS WORLDWIDE 

We will ship orders at the advertised prices. Prices guaranteed until Dec. 1, 1984 




EPSON 

1 

FX-100 F/T: 


160 CPS 


NEW 
LQ-1500, 
200 CPS 
IN 

STOCK 


• Accepts 15" paper • seven graphics modes. 

• Downloadable characters • 1:1 plotter mode. 

• THE BUSINESS PRINTER! 

RX-80 F/T: 100 CPS. 

• Six cot graphics modes. 

• Special quiet mode • 9'/?” paper 

• Single sheet & tractor feed 

RX-80: 

• Epson economy price • 100 CPS 

• Same as RX-80 but tractor only 

• FX-80 Printer Super low prices. 

RX-100 Super SPECIAL 15” Paper 


PC & XT IN STOCK! 

NEW LOW PRICES 







NEW! 

CR-3 Daisy $699.00 



MONOCHROME PRO PACKAGE 

• IBM®' PC 64K 

• 2-320K DS/DD Drives 

• Monochrome Display Card 

• Monochrome Monitor 

COLOR PRO PACKAGE 

• IBM® PC 64K 

• 2-320K DS/DD Drives 

• Color Graphics Card 

• Amdek Color II RGB Monitor 

CALL FOR LOW PRICES 


APPLE lie 
PRO STARTER 
KIT 


NEW APPLE DUODISK DRIVE w/EXTENDED 80 
COLUMN CARD IN STOCK - MACINTOSH CALL 
NEW APPLE lie W/DISK DRIVE $999.00 

DOUBLE SIDED SANYO MBC-555-2 

IBM compatible $ 1049.00 

• 128 K RAM • Monochrome & RGB adaptors 

• 2 360K drives • Word star w/Mailmerger 

• EASY FILER • EASY WRITER • CALC STAR 



DOUBLE SIDED SANYO IYIBC-550-2 

.. $829.00 

CR-II . 12 CPS . 9Vfe" paper, 5K buffer 

JUKI 6100 Daisy. 419.00 

TTX-101 4 Daisy, Parallel & Serial. 459.00 

OKADATA Microline 93 . 649.00 

ODADATA 92A Printer Special.419.00 

GEMINI 10X.. PC. 254.90 

Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. IBM is a registered trademark of International BLSiness Machines. FOR MAIL ORDERS: Send Money Order, 
Certified Check, Mastercard, VISA gladly accepted. Add estimated price for shipping, handling and insurance, prices guaranteed *tU Dec. 1, 1984. All orders are sub¬ 
ject to our acceptance and verification. This ad supersedes all previous ads. Not responsible for typographical errors. No returns on software. 


with drive & software 
with MS-DOS 2.1 

MBC 1150 2-320K Drives w/CPM and 

Basic .:. 1450.00 

SPECIAL DEBASE II for IBM. 379.90 

STORE HOURS: MON.-THURS 9:30-6:30/FRI 


„... ■ ! , J .i.:.:.:mmnuwu | wiw 



THIS MONTHS SPECIAL 
COMREX MONITORS 
(Green or Amber) 


Monitors 




CR-6800 Hi Res RGB. 449.00 

CR-6600 RGB with FREE RGB board 289.00 

CR-6500 13".color 249.00 

CR-5600 . 110.00 

CR-5400.69.00 


AMDEK 


Video - 300 
Video -310A. IBM 
Color -1 

Color - IV Hi res RGB 


$134.90 

$189.90 

$304.90 

$1,049.00 


AMDEK color-1 plus. 299.00 


MODEMS 

, Hayes 1200 B-IBM 

Hayes nOORs-232 

Hayes 300-RS-232 
Hayes Micro-Modem »e 
w /software 
Novation 


425.00 I 
47 5.001 
195.001 

239.00 I 

j.CAT RS-232. 99.0° 



100% IBM COMPATIBLE 
COMPAQ PORTABLE 

• 256K* Two 320K Disk Drives • Color Monitor Card 

• Built-in High-res Monochrone • Parallel Printer Card 

Monitor with Graphics • DOS Call or write lor price 

Rana lOOODisc Drive for Atari. 279.00 

Chalk Board - Power PAD.79.95, 

Software available for IBM, Apple, Commodore 

Spinnaker Software for Apple. IBM. Commodore 
In Stock at Low Low Prices 

Quadchrome Monitor. 549.00 

New Quad Jet Color Ink Jet Priver_ 649.00 

New Expanded Quad Board in Stock 

Quadran Microfaze Buffer in Stock 

Floppy Discs 

10 MAXELL MD2 DS/DD.29.90 

10 NASHUA DS/DD.24.90 

10 NASHUA SS/DD.17.49 

DISK BANK FILE (50).19.90 

6 OUTLET SURGE PROTECTOR.38.90 


9:30-3/OPEN SUNDAY 10-4 


TO ORDER CALL 
TOLL FREE 

FOR ORDERS 


_ ^ — FOR INFORMATION CALL 

(800)258-5805 17101 707 0747 

ONLY EXCEPT ALASKA. HAWAII & NY | M A O j MB M <9# 


ipq Friendly Computer Center, Inc. 

J An. a . 1 _ 1. t 1 \/ _ j j aaa 


1381 Coney Island Avenue Brooklyn, New York 11230 


Bonus. FREE Box of 1 QJliskettes I 
I with Purchase of any Computer f 


Circle 307 on Reader Service card. 
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Thellnix Pipeline 

By Phil Hughes 

Unix Editors: 

Meet ed and vi 

Line by Line 
Operation and 
Window Shopping 


Unix editors, specifically ed and 
vi, are the subjects I’ll address in 
this column. In October, I ex¬ 
plained regular expressions and ex¬ 
plored the use of the program grep. 
Both ed and vi use regular expres¬ 
sions, so anything you remember 
from last month’s column should 
help you. 

In computing’s early days, edit¬ 
ing meant that you went back to 
the keypunch, repunched the er¬ 
rant card and inserted it into the 
deck. Fancy capabilities meant the 
keypunch allowed you to duplicate 
a card correcting any columns in 
error. The first interactive editor 
that I worked with actually had 
fewer capabilities than the old key¬ 
punch. It was associated with a 
timesharing system that supported 
only interactive Basic. The sole ed¬ 
iting capability was the ability to 
retype a line preceded by a line 
number. The editor automatically 
inserted it into the correct place in 
the file. 


Appearance of ed 

This experience was in 1970, 
about the same time Unix and ed 
appeared on the scene. The aver- 


Before you rush off, let 
me tell you the virtues 
of ed. It’s frugal and 
has powerful 
commands. 


age terminal then was a model 33 
Teletype. If you’re unfamiliar with 
this beast, it offers a mechanical 
keyboard, makes a lot of noise and 
prints at ten characters per second. 
Ed was designed with this type of 
terminal in mind. 

Not a Screen Editor 

Ed is a line editor. Rather than 
working with a window into a file 
like a screen editor, it operates on 
one line at a time. Before you rush 
off, let me tell you the virtues of 
ed. First, it’s frugal. It uses much 
less memory space and CPU time 
than a screen editor. This means 
little to the user of a dedicated 
computer, but, if you’re sharing a 
heavily loaded computer system, 


you may get more work done with 
ed than with a fancy screen editor. 

Next, ed has powerful com¬ 
mands. Although it only works on 
one line at a time, you can direct it 
to apply a command to any set of 
lines or to all the lines in a file. 
Many screen editors don’t allow 
this. Finally, because it doesn’t dis¬ 
play a screenful of information 
every time you make a change, it 
can be used on slow terminals or 
on terminals connected to the sys¬ 
tem over a slow modem. 

Because ed was designed to work 
with slow terminals, its error mes¬ 
sages are short. Let’s get the error 
messages out of the way before I 
talk about the commands. The 
most common error message con¬ 
sists of a single question mark (?). 
This means you tried to do some¬ 
thing that ed didn’t understand. 

I’m serious, that’s all you get. The 
second (other) error message is 
TMP? 

Ed uses a work buffer to save file 
changes rather than making 
changes directly in your file. This 
message means that you’ve caused 
ed’s work buffer to overflow and 
lose something. Before you ask— 
sorry, it’s not recoverable. 
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Power Packed 

If you’re still with me, I’ll show 
you that ed really is a powerful ed¬ 
itor. Commands consist of a single 
letter. In many commands, the 
verb can be preceded by an ad¬ 
dress. This address identifies the 
line or lines on which the com¬ 
mand is to operate. Addresses can 
consist of a combination of specific 
line identifiers, tagged lines and 
regular expressions to search for. 
All commands offer default values 
for the address. 

Armed with this introduction, 
take a look at Table 1. The second 
section in the table lists the com¬ 
mands in alphabetical order. In 
this section, the values in parenthe¬ 
ses indicate the default line range 
that the command acts upon. For 
example, + 1 in the line + l)j 
indicates the default line range that 
the j command operates on. In this 
case, it’s from the current line 
through the current line plus one. 
You can decipher this by looking 
up the meaning of . in the section 
on addresses. It says that a single 
period (.) is a reference to the cur¬ 
rent line. The second address (. + 1) 
is formed using the last address 
rule: 

[addr] ± [n] 

This will probably make more 
sense once you try a few com¬ 
mands. I also recommend you have 
access to a Unix system when you 
attempt to figure out ed. 

Let’s look at a simple editing ses¬ 
sion. First, you must execute ed by 
entering the command 

ed 

in response to a shell prompt. Here 
is another case where the verbosity 
of ed will amaze you. Ed says 
nothing. (As far as it’s concerned, 
you haven’t asked it to do anything 
yet. So why should it say any¬ 
thing?) After you sit and wait a 
long time, you’ll probably type 
something just to see if the system 
is still alive. If you enter a valid ed 
command, it performs the re¬ 
quested task but probably says no 
more. If what you entered wasn’t 


Addresses 

current line 

$ 

last line 

n 

nth line 

*x 

line marked as x with the k command 

/re/ 

first line (forward) with re 

?re? 

first line (backward) with re 

[addr] ± [n] 

relative to specified address (addr defaults to . 
and n defaults to 1) 

Commands 


(-)a 

append; end with period alone on a fine 

(„.)c 

change; end with period alone on a line 

(.,.)d 

delete 

e [file] 

edit file 

E [/iie] 

edit file; no diagnostics 

f [file] 

set current filename 

(l,$)g/re/cmds 

global on matching lines 

(l,$)G/re/cmds 

interactive global 

h 

explain last ? diagnostic 

H 

toggle explanatory diagnostics mode 

(•)* 

insert; end with period alone on a line 

(...+Dj 

join 

Ukx 

set mark x at addressed line 

(.,01 

list displaying special characters 

(.,.)ma 

move lines after a 

(.,.)n 

print with fine numbers 

(*,.)P 

print lines 

P 

toggle * prompt mode 

q 

quit 

Q 

quit without checking for buffer changes 

[$)T[file] 

read file 

(.,.)s/re/nre/ 

substitute 

(.,.)s/re/nre/g 

global substitute 

(.,.)ta 

copy lines after a 

u 

undo previous substitution 

[l,$)v/re/cmds 

like g but unmatching fines 

(l,$)V/re/cmds 

like G but unmatching fines - .*■ 

(l,$)w [/lie] 

write 

X 

encrypt during r, e or x 

($) = 

print fine number 

lUNIXcmd 

execute Unix command 

(.+ l)<nl> 

print specified fine 

Note: If file (in e, E, r and w commands) begins with an !, it’s a Unix command whose 
output is input to the edit buffer. In w, Ifile uses buffer as input to command. 

Table 1 . ED commands. Many commands are of the form address command. In these 
commands, the items in parentheses indicate default address values. Two values separated 
by a comma indicate an address range, re refers to a regular expression (see below), nre 

refers to a new (replacement) re. 
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Regular Expressions 


c 

the character c 

\c 

character c (for special characters) 

• 

any character except newline 

[str] 

any one character in str 

[ A str] 

any character except str or newline 

re* 

0 or more occurrences of 1 character re 

re\{m,n\} 

m thru n occurrences of 1 character re 

\(re\) 

group re for later reference 

\n 

nth re in \(...\) 

A 

beginning of a line 

$ 

end of a line 

string of re’s 

concatenation of listed re’s 

<null> 

default re—last re encountered 

& 

put matched string in replacement 

% 

same as last replacement 


Conventions: 

A % represents the system prompt. 

Boldface represents items that must be typed as they appear. 
Italics represent items that are to be substituted for. 

Brackets [ ] surround items that are optional. 


valid, ed will print a single ques¬ 
tion mark. 

On with the session. Entering the 
character a (followed by a carriage 
return) will cause ed to enter ap¬ 
pend mode. Until you enter a line 
that consists of a single period (.), 
everything you enter is appended 
to the buffer. Let’s say I type the 
text shown in Table 2. I notice a 
whole bunch of errors (must have 
been typed by someone else). The 
first error I see is that I want to 
capitalize the word I in line 2. En¬ 
tering the command 
2p 

instructs ed to set the current line 
to line 2 and display its contents. 
The s (substitute) command is the 
logical choice to make the change. 
The syntax is 

s/re/nre/ 

where re stands for the current 
regular expression and nre is the 
new (replacement) expression. I 
entered 

s/iW 

P 


to make the change and print out 
the line to make sure the change 
was what I wanted. It wasn’t. The 
first i in the line was in the word 
“kind” and ed changed it to upper¬ 
case. The next command I used 
was the u for undo. Entering the 
commands 
u 
p 

caused ed to undo the previous 
change and print out the current 
line again. (By the way, commands 
can be strung together, so I could 
have entered 

up 

with the same result.) 

Next, entering the command 

si i I I/p 

caused ed to make the correct 
change and redisplay the line for 
verification. 

The next error is in line 3. The 
word say was misspelled asy. This 
time let’s make the change in one 
line. The idea is to go to line 3, re¬ 
place asy with say and print the 
result. The command 


3s/asy/say/p 

accomplishes the task. 

Now, let’s use a regular expres¬ 
sion instead of a line number to lo¬ 
cate the next change. The word 
avoid is spelled avoyd. The follow¬ 
ing command instructs ed to find 
any line that contains avoyd and 
then substitute avoid for avoyd in 
that line. 

/avoyd/s/avoyd/avoid/p 

Again the result is printed because 
of the p command appended to ; ne 
substitute command. 

Regular Expression Shorthand 

There’s a shorthand involving 
regular expressions. If a null string 
appears where a regular expression 
is expected, the last regular expres¬ 
sion is used. You can take advan¬ 
tage of this by using the following 
command line to replace wnat 
with want. 

/wnat/s//want/p 

The first expression in the substi¬ 
tute command is null; therefore, 
the previous expression (wnat) is 
used. 

One last change with the substi¬ 
tute command. My editor said that 
I shouldn’t capitalize the name ED. 
It occurs multiple times, but the 
single command 

l,$s/ED/ed/g 

will fix all occurrences. The ad¬ 
dress portion of the command is 
1,$. A $ in the address field indi¬ 
cates the last line of the file, so 1,$ 
refers to all lines. The g at the end 
says perform the command on all 
occurrences of the string in a line. 
Without the final g, only the first 
occurrence of ed in each line 
would be changed. If you want to 
print all lines that were changed, 
just add a p command. 

l,$s/ED/ed/gp 

These are the basic capabilities 
of ed. All of the capabilities of 
grep, as described in last month’s 
column, exist in ed. This means 
that you can search for patterns in¬ 
volving the regular expression me¬ 
tacharacters. The main difference 
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This is a test file to see if ED is a real editor, 
the kind i like. Some say that Ed is cryptic and 
confusing to use. Others asy that ED is powerful 
and easy to learn. Still others just avoyd it. 

Give ED a chance. It might do just what you wnat. 

Table 2. Contents of original test file. 


This is a test file to see if ed is a real editor, 
the kind I like. Some say that ed is cryptic and 
confusing to use. Others say that ed is powerful 
and easy to learn. Still others just avoid it. 

Give ed a chance. It might do just what you want. 

Table 3. Edited test file 


is that ed also allows you to make 
changes by including these expres¬ 
sions in the substitute command. 

If you want to explore all the ca¬ 
pabilities of ed, I recommend the 
two papers by Brian W. Kernighan 
on ed that come with most Unix 
systems: A Tutorial Introduction to 
the UNIX Text Editor and Ad¬ 
vanced Editing on UNIX. Also, 
Chapter 3 in the book The UNIX 
System by S.R. Bourne is terse but 
excellent and covers both ed and 
vi. 


Visual Editor Described 

The second editor I’m going to 
describe is vi, the visual editor 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley. Notice I said describe, 
not teach you how to use. Vi is a 
massive editor that has commands 
to do almost anything. When I’m 
teaching vi to someone, I tell them 
if they use three keystrokes to ac¬ 
complish a task, they’re doing it 
the hard way. This is not always 
the case—but it’s close. 

The vi program can be invoked 
in four different ways: as vi, view, 
edit or ex. Normally, you call it 
with vi, which tells the program 
that you want to use the fancy, 
full-blown screen editor. View acts 
the same but opens the edit file for 
read only. This is handy when you 
want to look at a file but want to 
make sure you don’t modify it. 

Ex works like ed. It has a larger 
buffer, some of the key mapping 
features of vi and possibly an extra 
error message but otherwise is just 
like ed. Edit is much like ex but 
with a more human interface. 

When you edit a file, it displays 
the filename and character count, 
not just a number. It also prompts 
with a colon when it’s waiting for 
a command. If you want to learn 
how to use ed and you have access 
to a system with edit, try it. It’s 
much easier to deal with. 

Window-Related Features 

If you’re not familiar with a 
screen editor, what it does is dis- 


When I’m teaching vi, 
I tell them if they use 
three keystrokes to 
accomplish a task, 
they’re doing it the 
hard way. This is not 
always the case—but 
it’s close. 


play a section of the file you’re ed¬ 
iting on the terminal and allow you 
to move about and modify this sec¬ 
tion. The section is generally called 
a window, and you can move this 
window by using various com¬ 
mands. In vi, there are commands 
to move the screen forward or 
backward within the file in either 
lines, half screens- or full screens. 
Each of these commands can be 
preceded by a count so that you 
can move a specified number of 
lines, half screens or full screens. 
For example, to move forward five 
screens, you enter the command 

5 A f 


where A f represents a Control-F. 

A second alternative with win¬ 
dow positioning is to specify a 
search pattern. For example, the 
command 

/framus/z. 

will search forward in the file for 
the string framus and position the 
string at the middle line of the 
screen. There are options to posi¬ 
tion at the first or last line also. 

One other window-related feature 
is the ability to specify the size of 
the window. This is useful if 
you’re using a slow terminal. You 
can specify a smaller window and 
decrease the time it takes the sys¬ 
tem to redisplay the window. 

To move within the window, 
there’s a multitude of options. The 
single letter commands H, M and 
L move you to the first, middle 
and last line of the screen, respec¬ 
tively. Arrow keys (and numerous 
other keys as well) move you up 
and down one line and left and 
right one character. The up and 
down commands cause a one-line 
scroll if you’re at the edge of the 
window. 

Other commands allow you to 
move to the beginning (0) or end 
($) of the current line. You can also 
move a specified number of char¬ 
acters to the left or right or to a 
specified line or column. 
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Text Insertion 

To insert text, vi offers six op¬ 
tions. You can insert after the cur¬ 
sor (a), at the end of the current 
line (A), before the cursor (i), be¬ 
fore the first nonblank character on 
the current line (I), below the cur¬ 
rent line (o) or above the current 
line (O). 

These are some of the basic com¬ 
mands of vi. Let’s look at the fancy 
ones that make vi handy for edit¬ 
ing text as well as programs. There 
are commands to move forward 
and back one word, sentence, para¬ 
graph or section. Any of these op¬ 
erators can be preceded with a 
number that lets you repeat that 
command the specified number of 
times. For example, to move back¬ 
ward 11 words, you would enter 

nb 

You can also move as a function 
of what is found in the file. For ex¬ 
ample, to move forward to the next 
comma in a line, enter 

f, 

For programmers, probably the 
handiest command is the single 
percent sign (%). When the cursor 
is positioned on a left or right paren¬ 
thesis, bracket or brace, and you 
enter the percent command, vi po¬ 
sitions to the matching closure. 

All of this leads us to vi’s next 
feature. Any of these movement 
and search commands can be used 
in conjunction with the change 
and delete commands. For exam¬ 
ple, if you want to delete every¬ 
thing that’s enclosed in a set of 
parentheses, position to the open 
or close parenthesis and enter 
d% 

A more common example is the re¬ 
placement of a word. The command 

cw 

instructs vi to replace the current 
word with whatever text is en¬ 
tered. The space is automatically 
adjusted to fit the new text. 

The capabilities go on from here 
and include: 

•map keys to functions 
•form abbreviations 


Let’s look at the fancy 
commands that make 
vi handy for editing 
text as well as 
programs. There are 
commands to move 
forward and back one 
word, sentence, 
paragraph or section. 


•copy and move blocks of text 
•shift blocks 

•retrieve previous deletes 

A number of options also can be 
set when you enter vi or put into 
the file .exrc in your home direc¬ 
tory. These allow you to set tabs, 
change the window size, automati¬ 
cally wrap words when they reach 
the end of a line and more. 

If you have access to the manual 
set from the Berkeley Software Dis¬ 
tribution, look for the paper An In¬ 
troduction to Display Editing with 
Vi by William Joy. Yes, that’s the 
Bill Joy who is now at Sun Micro¬ 
systems. It’s a terse 32 pages of 
what exists in vi. You’ll probably 
find that you’ll pick the subset of 
vi commands that you commonly 
use and ignore the rest. I try to 
add a new one to my vocabulary 
from time to time. 

Now for a plug—my company, 
SSC, publishes a series of Unix ref¬ 
erences. One is a reference card 
for vi. It’s pocket-sized, eight pages 
and summarizes all of the vi com¬ 
mands. I use it. If you’re inter¬ 
ested, it costs $2.50 postpaid from 
SSC. The address is at the end of 
the column. 


July S/ug 

David Perlin of Microsoft Corp. 
spoke at the July meeting of the Se¬ 
attle Unix Group (S/ug). The sub¬ 
ject of his talk was Xenix 3.0 
implementation. It was well-orga¬ 
nized, nicely presented and not a 


sales pitch. In addition, I really en¬ 
joyed talking to David after the 
meeting. It’s nice to see there are 
real people at Microsoft. 

Xenix 3.0 is based on Unix Re¬ 
lease III with a whole bunch of 
Microsoft enhancements. It’s cur¬ 
rently available on the Intel 286 
with at least a 68000 version soon 
to be available. Here’s a short list 
of the extensions: 

•MS DOS disk read/write utilities 
•C Shell and VI (VAX version) 
•Visual shell—a menu-oriented shell 
that can be configured to handle 
menu-type applications 
•Shared memory for interprocess 
communications 
•Nonblocking reads—this means 
that you can determine if there’s 
something to read instead of hav¬ 
ing to wait for a read to complete 
before your process can continue 
•Record locking 

•New manuals—not just reprints of 
the Bell documents 
•New C compiler and MS DOS 
cross-development support on the 
286 version only 

•A new networking protocol (MIC- 
NET) that’s supposed to be much 
more efficient than uucp (but in¬ 
compatible). 

Future meetings will feature 
speakers from various manufactur¬ 
ers. Current plans are for Plexus in 
November and Pyramid in January. 
Pyramid plans to talk about its re¬ 
duced instruction set computer 
(RISC) architecture. Should be in¬ 
teresting. Are there any other Unix 
groups out there? Let me know 
who you are and what you’re 
doing. 

Next month’s column was on 
document processing. I talked 
about nr off, troff and some of the 
support programs that allow you to 
write and even typeset documents 
on a Unix system. I also had a re¬ 
quest for a comparison of the var¬ 
ious versions of Unix. A column 
on that was in the works. The best 
laid plans of mice and men. . .□ 

Address correspondence to Phil Hughes, PO 
Box 7, Northgate Station, Seattle, WA 98125- 
0007. 
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MEET THE 
PERIPHERAL 
MATCHMAKERS. 



SCOOTER" HIGH GRADE CABLE ASSEMBLIES 
FOR ALL YOUR SYSTEMS’ CONNECTION NEEDS. 



You’ve just spent weeks, maybe months, 
matching up the right computer with the 
right printer with the right monitor. 

Now that you’ve decided, get them all 
together with the right interface cables: 

SCOOTER™ High Grade Cable Assemblies. 

SCOOTER makes dozens of standard 
interface cables. And, if you can’t find what 
you need, ask your computer dealer 
about SCOOTER’S custom service. It’s 
surprisingly affordable. 

As for quality, SCOOTER tests each 
and every cable assembly before packaging 
And they're just part of a whole line of high 
grade electronic components and surge-protected 
outlet strips designed for computers. 

Ask for SCOOTER High Grade Cable Assemblies 
wherever you buy computer supplies. Because when it 
factory today. Because when it comes to matchless. 

SCOOTER 

High Grade Cable Assemblies 

ohm/electronics 

746 Vermont • Palatine, IL 60067 
800-323-2727 
In Illinois: (312) 359-6040 

Circle 397 on Reader Service card. 


For IBM-PC’s: 
SCOOTER’S 
High Quality 
Parallel Printer 
Interface 


Made for performance. Priced for value. 
Convenient 5-foot cable with high grade 
25-pin RS232 and 36-pin Centronics-type 
connectors. PC2536-5 
Suggested Retail: $34.95 



Visa and MasterCard accepted 

r- 



FREE SCOOTER T-SHIRT WITH 
ANY SCOOTER CABLE ASSEMBLY 

Send us your SALES RECEIPT OR your ORDER with this coupon to: 
ohm/electronics, 746 Vermont St., Palatine IL 60067 
(Illinois residents, when ordering, add 7% sales tax.) 

□ Visa □ MasterCard □ Check or Money Order 

Model #:_Price:_T-Shirt Size:_ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

Lani 


Card #:_ 

Signature 
Name:_ 


. Exp. Date:. 


Address:_ 


. State:- 


. Zip:. 
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What type of printer 
should you buy? 



Dot Matrix Printers. 

At draft speed, characters 
come out crisp and clear, 
at up to 400 cps. 


Dot Matrix Printers. 

At correspondence quality speed, 
characters are so readable they 
make the term “computer printout” 
almost obsolete. 


Ink Jet Printers. 

Full color graphics and 
text capabilities make 
these some of the most 
versatile printers 
in the world. 



It’s a simple fact: Xerox 
has the widest range of 
printers in the world. 

From dot matrix printers ^ .~~ 

that can churn out 400 characters per second, 
to laser printers that run up to a miraculous 
120 pages a minute. 

Included in the Xerox family of printers is 
our Diablo® line, which many people consider 
to be one of the best in the world. 

In fact, Diablo® daisywheel printers have 


been voted 
number 
one 

when it 

comes to brand prefer¬ 
ence,* but that should 
come as no surprise since 
we had a head start on the rest 
of the industry, inventing the daisywheel back 
in 1972. 

Then, when you add our high quality, color 
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XEROX 

Circle 154 on Reader Service card. 



Daisywheel Printers. 

We invented the category, 
and now it’s the accepted 
standard among letter- 
quality printers. 


Laser Printers. 

The state of the art in 
high volume, whisper quiet 
high resolution 
electronic printing. 


graphic inkjet printers to the list, and con¬ 
sider how most Xerox printers are IBM com¬ 
patible, unusually quiet and reliable, it starts 
becoming obvious why Xerox is the type of 
printer you should buy. 

So if you’re in the market for a printer, call 
1-800-833-2323, ext. 800, or your local Xerox 
office, or mail in this coupon. Once you do, 
you’ll discover printers that are anything 
but typical. 

' Source: Datamation Magazine I9H3 Brand Preference Study 
of printer preference by end users and OEMk 


For more information, call 800-833-2323, ext. 800, or your 
local Xerox office, or mail in this coupon: Xerox Corp., 

Box 24, Rochester, New York 14692. 

a Please have a sales representative contact me. 

□ Please send me more information. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 

077 11/84 


XEROX and DIABLO are registered trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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Soup Up WbrdStar 

On Sanyo’s MBC-550 

If you're looking to speed up WordStar editing functions on your 
Sanyo , this article will help you revise the WS.COM program file 
and really get things rolling. 


By Richard Kruse 


T he good news about the Sanyo 
MBC-550 series of personal 
computers has spread. Since the in¬ 
troduction of these low-priced MS 
DOS machines several months ago, 
many users have praised Sanyos’ ex¬ 
ceptionally high performance/price 
ratio, reliability and low out-of-box 
failure rate. I certainly have no ma¬ 
jor complaints about my two-drive 
MBC-550, and I’ve been able to 
heartily recommend a Sanyo system 
to clients and friends. 

High Quality Software 

One of the most welcome aspects 
of the Sanyo MBC-550 (and even 
more of the MBC-555] is its high- 
quality bundled software. The pack¬ 
age currently being shipped with the 
Sanyo computers is well-known 
throughout the industry as the Mi- 
cropro International Star series, of 
which the WordStar word processor 
is the most ubiquitous. The Sanyo 
implementation of WordStar (I’ll 


also refer to it as WS) is the Real 
McCoy, version 3.30, with all fea¬ 
tures intact. 

WordStar has been deftly inte¬ 
grated with the MBC-550’s hard¬ 
ware features: Function keys and 
cursor keys produce their expected 
results; the standard parallel output 
port supports either a Sanyo printer 
or any of several common generic 
printers (via the Install program); 
and inverse video is implemented 
on the display for WS’s normal high¬ 
lighting functions. 

A Tale of Woe 

As a longtime user of WordStar on 
another system I’m greatly disap¬ 
pointed by one aspect of the Sanyo 
implementation: it’s slow! Compared 
to my other system (an ancient 4 
MHz Z80-based system with a mem¬ 
ory-mapped video board), all WS op¬ 
erations seem to be slowed down by 
a factor of two, three or more. 

Worst of all, however, is the video 
screen update rate: on the Sanyo, a 
page-up or page-down operation, 
which rewrites the entire screen, 
takes an agonizing four seconds to 
complete. My old eight-bit machine, 
by way of comparison, zips through 
the same function literally in the 


blink of an eye—too fast to be timed 
manually! This is progress? In fair¬ 
ness, WordStar’s overall perfor¬ 
mance on the Sanyo MBC-550 is in 
the same ball park with the IBM PC 
implementation. 

There are several reasons for this 
poor performance, most of which 
are beyond your control. Reasons in¬ 
clude the inefficiencies of the eight- 
to 16-bit translation process that has 
been applied to WordStar, the San¬ 
yo’s relatively slow clock speed, its 
lack of DMA (Direct Memory Ac¬ 
cess) for disk or video functions and 
the complexity of its three-plane 
pixel-oriented video display system. 

A Glimmer of Hope 

One implementation-related as¬ 
pect that you can do something 
about will result in a significant per¬ 
formance improvement. Sanyo’s 
WordStar is a generic version that 
runs on a variety of IBM-compatible 
computers; thus it may ignore cer¬ 
tain advantageous features available 
on a particular system. Such is the 
case with the Sanyo: the full capa¬ 
bilities of the video display system 
aren’t recognized, with a resulting 
penalty in overall performance. 

Specifically, WordStar treats the 
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Sanyo display system as if it were a 
dumb terminal device, one with no 
built-in line editing capability. This 
results in slow operation when WS 
does a midscreen insert or delete op¬ 
eration; the entire screen must be re¬ 
written from top to bottom. 

Actually, the Sanyo video driver 
system (in BIOS) can easily perform 
functions that will simulate line in¬ 
sert, line delete and erase-to-end-of- 
line (EEOL) anywhere on the screen. 
If you can tap into these functions 
and let WordStar know that they’re 
available, its midscreen editing func¬ 
tions speed up by a factor of ten or 
more! 

A Formula for Success 

The necessary modifications are 
not at all difficult—using this article 
and a short session with your sys¬ 
tem debugger program, you can du¬ 
plicate them. You’ll end up with a 
new, slightly revised version of the 
WS.COM program file with the 
modifications permanently stored in 
it. If you use WordStar often, you’ll 
wonder how you managed with the 
old, slower version! 

I’m assuming that your Sanyo 
computer is an MBC-550 or 555, and 
that your version of WS is identified 
in the sign-on message as version 
3.30. If your IBM-compatible com¬ 
puter isn’t a Sanyo or your version 
of WS has a different number, read 
on anyway—you still may be able to 
use the information or adapt it to 
your own needs. 

Preparation 

As already mentioned, the object 
of this article is to create a new, 
modified WS.COM program file on 
disk. Before embarking on the proj¬ 
ect, you’ll need to prepare a “scratch 
disk,’’ which will hold your program 
during modification and testing. Do 
not attempt to rewrite any of the 
files on any of your master disks! Be 
aware that mistakes will happen: a 
single character mistyped under the 


debugger may result in a totally un¬ 
usable copy of a file! 

Your scratch disk will need to 
have the entire WordStar system 
(WS.COM, WSOVLYl.OVR and 
WSMSGS.OVR) as well as a text file 
or two for test purposes. The easiest 
way to create the scratch disk is to 
use Diskcopy to duplicate the main 
WordStar master disk. I won’t go 
into detail on this; instructions are 
in your user’s manual. 

You’ll be using the system debug¬ 
ger, called DEBUG.COM, which is 
found on your MS DOS system disk. 
You need not copy the debugger 
program, since the system disk can 
be temporarily inserted in order to 
load the debugger. I’ll assume you’re 
using a single-drive system, so that 
the same set of instructions applies 
to everyone. 

Finally, don’t fret if you’ve never 
used machine language before, or 
even if you haven’t tried the debug¬ 
ger. All you really need is the ability 
to type carefully and follow instruc¬ 
tions. (The source code and a flow¬ 
chart are included for those who 
understand such things.) 

Performance Booster 

The simple speed-up modification 
is made possible by WordStar’s in¬ 
herent “smarts.” If WS is informed 
that the terminal it’s talking to can 
do line editing functions, it auto¬ 
matically invokes these functions 
over the old slower methods when¬ 
ever they’re appropriate. This in¬ 
cludes any condition that inserts or 
removes a line of text from the 
screen, some scrolling functions and 
other miscellaneous situations. 

Here’s the general idea of how to 
make it happen. WordStar has a 
small internal patch area, put there 
for the use of system integrators 
who need to write special routines 
such as I/O drivers. I’ve designed a 
short routine that will properly ac¬ 
cess the Sanyo BIOS functions and, 
using the system Debug program, 


you can insert it into the WS patch 
area. The routine will watch all char¬ 
acters normally sent to the screen. 
The usual displayable ones will sim¬ 
ply be passed along to appear on the 
screen, but three special control 
characters will be trapped to acti¬ 
vate the new functions. Finally, 
you’ll tell WS that the new functions 
are out there, and what characters to 
send to activate them: knowing this, 
WS will take the appropriate meas¬ 
ures to use them. 

Simulating Line Edit Functions 

Included in the Sanyo BIOS are 
routines that will scroll any portion 
of the video screen, either up or 
down, by one or more text lines. 
These routines are all you need to 
insert or delete a line—almost. 

To insert a line, you need to scroll 
down, by one line, all screen lines 
from the first character of the line 
containing the cursor to the 80th 
character of the 24th line (you don’t 
want to disturb the 25th line, which 
doesn’t contain normal text). The 
BIOS scroll routine will do this and 
will roll a blank line into the top of 
this window, which is just fine. 

To delete a line, the procedure is 
the same, except that the scroll di¬ 
rection must be up. Again, BIOS can 
handle this and will roll a blank line 
into the vacated 24th screen line. 

BIOS conveniently has a function 
that will determine the present cur¬ 
sor position, and still another suita¬ 
ble for EEOL. This is going to be 
easy! 

As always, there’s a small fly in 
the soup. Fortunately, WS is pretty 
smart and doesn’t mind if the ter¬ 
minal fudges a little on these func¬ 
tions (details to come). That will 
solve the problem, and, as it turns 
out, the task really is a snap. 

BIOS Video System 

From WordStar (or any other ma¬ 
chine language program), the entire 
Sanyo video system in BIOS can be 
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accessed by executing a software in¬ 
terrupt, specifically, an INT 10H 
instruction. To select just which of 
the many video functions will be 
performed, I pass a function number 
in the 8088 AH register (refer for all 
of this to your Sanyo user’s manual, 
section 5, page 22). Here are the 
ones that are of interest right now: 

• Function 3: Read cursor position— 
Set AH equal to 3 (never mind BH; 
there’s only one video page) and do 
an INT 10H. When control returns, 
the DH register will contain the row 
number and DL will contain the col¬ 
umn number of the current cursor 
position (both relative to zero). 

• Function 6: Scroll up—Several reg¬ 
isters must be set: AH = 6 (function 
number), AL = 1 (scroll by one line), 


BH = 7 (standard video attribute), 
CH = uppermost row to scroll I 
(use the current cursor row), CL = 
0 (leftmost column to scroll, always 
zero), DH = 24 (lowermost row to 
scroll, always 24), DL = 79 (right¬ 
most column to scroll, always 79). 
When all are set, do INT 10H. 

• Function 7: Scroll down—Same 
register settings as function 6, ex¬ 
cept register AH (function number) 
= 7. Then do INT 10H. 

• Function 9: Write character(s) at 
cursor position—Use this for the 
EEOL function. Registers must be 
set up as follows: AH = 9 (function 
number), AL = 32 (ASCII “blank” 
character), BL = 7 (standard video 
attribute), CX = number of charac¬ 
ters to write, use (80 minus current 


0717:02E0 

3C 

01 


CMP AL,01 

?test for EEOL 

0717:02E2 

74 

0B 


JZ 02EF 


0717:02E4 

3C 

02 


CMP AL,02 

? test for INS LINE 

0717:02E6 

74 

09 


JZ 02F1 


0717:02E8 

3C 

03 


CMP AL,03 

7 test for DEL LINE 

0717:02EA 

74 

05 


JZ 02F1 


0717:02EC 

E9 

63 

2B 

JMP 2E52 

?else norm dsply 

0717:02EF 

F6 

D8 


NEG AL 

0717:02F1 

53 



PUSH BX 

?must preserve BX 

0717:02F2 

50 



PUSH AX 

7 save function 

0717:02F3 

B4 

03 


MOV AH,03 


0717:02F5 

CD 

10 


INT 10 

?get curs position 

0717:02F7 

B1 

50 


MOV CL,50 

7 make 80-COL 

0717:02F9 

2A 

CA 


SUB CL,DL 

? in CX 

0717:02FB 

B5 

00 


MOV CH,00 


0717:02FD 

9D 



POPF 

?retrv function 

0717:02FE 

78 

16 


JS 0316 

7jmp if EEOL 

0717:0300 

8A 

EE 


MOV CH,DH 

?else CX=beg. of.. 

0717:0302 

B1 

00 


MOV CL,00 

7 cursr line 

0717:0304 

B8 

01 

07 

MOV AX,0701 

?fn=scrl down 1 

0717:0307 

72 

03 


JC 030C 


0717:0309 

B8 

01 

06 

MOV AX,0601 

?fn=scrl up 1 

0717:030C 

BA 

4F 

17 

MOV DX,174F 

7 last lin last col 

0717:030F 

3A 

EE 


CMP CH,DH 

7 now on last line? 

0717:0311 

72 

06 


JC 0319 

?no, so scroll 

0717:0313 

B9 

50 

00 

MOV CX,0050 

?else eeol line 

0717:0316 

B8 

20 

09 

MOV AX,0920 

7 fn=w.c., blank 

0717:0319 

BB 

00 

07 

MOV BX,0700 

7 norm attrib 

0717:031C 

CD 

10 


INT 10 

7 BIOS video 

0717:031E 

5B 



POP BX 


0717:031F 

C3 



RET 



Listing 1. Source code for WordStar booster patch. Note that segment 4(0717) may not 
be same for all systems. (All numeric values in hexadecimal notation.) 


TRAP OUTGOING CHAR. 



Fig. 3. WordStar-boot patch method. 


cursor column). Then do INT 10H. 

Many more video functions are 
available, but these four will accom¬ 
plish everything necessary for the 
WordStar upgrade. The one catch to 
this scheme is that WS will often de¬ 
liver the insert or delete command 
with the cursor in the 24th (last text) 
screen line, and BIOS doesn’t like a 
scroll instruction in which the up¬ 
permost and lowermost row num¬ 
bers are the same. BIOS dislikes it 
so much, in fact, that it will quietly 
crash your system—WS will then go 
away, and nothing short of a total 
reset will be accepted. 

This stumped me for a while, until 
I realized that, under this one con¬ 
dition, WS is happy if the 24th line 
is simply cleared and no actual 
scrolling takes place. All that’s nec¬ 
essary, then, is for the routine to test 
if the current cursor line is 24, and, 
if so, do an EEOL of the entire line 
instead of a scroll. So help me, it 
works. 

Fig. 1 shows the final flowchart I 
came up with and Listing 1 is the 
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0717:0260 00 00 00 00 00 90 C3 06-01 00 00 00 00 01 01 00 .C. 

0717:0270 00 00 00 00 01 02 00 00-00 00 00 01 03 00 00 00 . 

Listing 2. WordStar patched function-code area. (Underlined bytes must match exactly.) 


corresponding 8088 instruction se¬ 
quence. I rather arbitrarily chose 
character codes 01, 02 and 03 for 
EEOL, Delete line and Insert line, 
respectively. The WS patch area 
starts at CS:2E0H, and that’s where 
to put the code (there’s plenty of 
room). 

Installing via Debug 

Now, as promised, here’s the ac¬ 
tual method for installing the WS 
patch via Debug. (You did prepare a 
scratch disk, right? If not, do so 
now!) 

Boot DOS as usual, insert (your 
back-up copy of) the MS DOS sys¬ 
tem disk into drive A: and invoke 
the system debugger by typing DE¬ 
BUG < RET >. When the Debug 
prompt appears, remove the system 
disk, place it aside and insert your 
prepared scratch disk. 

Begin typing the following com¬ 
mand lines. Type them exactly as 
shown, one line at a time, waiting 
after each <RET> for the prompt 
to reappear. (Be sure to include all 
space characters in the command 
lines. The characters may be typed 
either in uppercase or in lowercase.) 
Don’t type the comment lines; 
they’re shown only for your benefit. 

Type: N WS.COM < RET > 

Type: L<RET> 

Comment: Loads the raw WS.COM 
program file from disk into the de¬ 
bugger’s workspace. 

Type: E 26D 1 1<RET> 

Type: E 274 1 2<RET> 

Type: E 27B 1 3<RET> 

Type: E 2E4B E8 92 D4 < RET > 

Comment: Informs WS that the new 


functions are available, establishes 
their command codes and sets up 
the call to the patch. Before pro¬ 
ceeding further, review your work 
up to this point with the Dump and 
Unassemble commands: 

Type: D 260 27F<RET> 

Comment: The resulting two-line 
memory dump should look like what 
is shown in Listing 2. Most bytes 
will probably be the same, but the 
underlined ones must match exactly. 

Type: U 2E4B 2E4B<RET> 

Comment: You should see CALL 
02E0. If you’ve made any errors, re¬ 
set your system, then reload the de¬ 
bugger and start again from the 
beginning. 

When you’re satisfied that all is 
correct, type in the following long 
command strings, which insert the 
actual patch code. You should type 
each string on a separate line. 

Type: 

E 2E0 3C 01 74 0B 3C 02 74 09 3C 03 74 05 
E9 63 2B F6 D8 < RET > 

E 2F1 53 50 B4 03 CD 10 Bl 50 2A CA B5 00 
9D 78 16<RET> 

E 300 8A EE Bl 00 B8 01 07 72 03 B8 01 06 
BA 4F 17 3A EE<RET> 

E 311 72 B6 B9 50 00 B8 20 09 BB 00 07 CD 
10 5B C3<RET> 

Comment: That’s all. To check the 
code you’ve just inserted, 

Type: U 2E0<RET> 

Comment: This will unassemble one 
screenful of code. Check it against 
the first part of Listing 1. Next, 

Type: U<RET> 

Comment: You’ll see the rest of the 
code. Check it against Listing 1. 


When you’re convinced that all 
modified bytes are exactly right, the 
only remaining step is to resave 
your new WS to disk, so that your 
modifications will “come back’’ 
whenever you run the program. To 
save the code, just 

Type: W<RET> 

and you’re done. You can now exit 
from the debugger (use the Q com¬ 
mand) and test WS—just run it as 
usual (you’ll probably want to use a 
prepared text file for this). There are 
no new commands or tricks to 
learn, and you’ll immediately see the 
difference in speed whenever a par¬ 
tial-screen scroll is called for. 

If any WS function works incor¬ 
rectly at this point, you’ve probably 
made a typing error under Debug. If 
so, there’s no recourse but to try the 
whole process again from the begin¬ 
ning. Be sure to start with a fresh 
copy of WS.COM, since you may 
have inadvertently changed a byte at 
some unknown location in the mod¬ 
ified version. 

When you’re sure that WordStar is 
working correctly, you’ll want to 
either transfer the new WS.COM file 
to your usual WordStar system disk 
or treat the scratch disk as your new 
WordStar system disk. Always be 
sure to save a back-up copy of this 
new file, for catastrophe may strike 
your working copy! 

I hope that you’ve found this 
Sanyo/WordStar information useful 
and you’ll give it a try on your own 
system. Although WordStar is begin¬ 
ning to show its age a bit (and yes, 
it’s hard to learn), it’s still high on 
the list of the most useful and reli¬ 
able of all personal computer pro¬ 
grams. For those of us who depend 
on it, any small enhancement trans¬ 
lates into time saved and frustration 
averted—not a bad payback for a 
few minutes’ work! ■ 

Address correspondence to Richard M. Kruse, 
6221 Woodlow Drive, Wichita, KS 67220. 
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The NCR Model 4: 

A Competent Clone 


By Eric Grevstad 
Senior Writer 



NCR's Model 4 puts average ingredients— 128KB RAM, two floppy drives, an 8088 processor—into a stylish package that's more 
than average. 
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“A white whale with a bland beige face rearing up at eye level”: the NCR's periscope-style system unit. 


A ll right, it’s a clone. But let’s 
not jump to conclusions. No, 
the NCR Model 4 does not have 
a true 16-bit microprocessor. It 
doesn’t run at eight MHz; it doesn’t 
have a standard math chip or color 
monitor or hard disk or tape backup; 
it can’t do graphics. It comes with 
only 128KB RAM and no bundled 
software. It’s the least portable com¬ 
puter I’ve seen in months. 

Well, what’s so bad about being a 
clone? The IBM PC recipe—an Intel 
8088 and some memory, two drives, 
a screen and a keyboard—is the 
most copied, most significant design 
in computing history, and the NCR 
is a polished performance of the 
same old song. 

It’s attractive, it’s quiet, it runs all 
the name-brand software; it’s got a 
great keyboard and a nifty imple¬ 
mentation of MS DOS 2.11, and 
NCR didn’t forget the parallel and 


serial ports. The Model 4’s a bit ov¬ 
erpriced, but it’s a likable machine. 
It’s a clone you can be proud of. 

It Looks Like a Picnic Cooler 

The Model 4 (why did NCR name 
its new flagship after a TRS-80?) is 
an update of the Dayton, OH, firm’s 
Decision Mate V, a Z80A-based 
CP/M system with an optional 8088 
board. Both micros are housed in a 
periscope- or Apple Lisa-style case; 
NCR advertises the unit’s small foot¬ 
print (18 x 15 inches less keyboard), 
which belies its bulky appearance. 
At first glance, the Model 4 looks 
like a monolith (said one observer, 
“It has the footprint of a refrigera¬ 
tor’’); by actual measure, it takes a 
few inches less space than an IBM 
PC and considerably less when not 
in use (you can slide the keyboard 
partially under the system unit). 

Its hardware is unexciting: the 


usual 8088 CPU with a 4.77 MHz 
clock rate, 8KB of BIOS and mem¬ 
ory-test ROM and 128KB RAM, 
with space on the motherboard for 
another 128KB RAM and an 8087 
math coprocessor. I installed the for¬ 
mer, a matter of inserting 18 RAM 
chips and poking some dip switches; 
the NCR’s not the world’s easiest 
machine to work on—the mother¬ 
board’s vertical (chips and cards go 
in horizontally). You can tilt the unit 
forward to rest at an angle on its 
nose, but I wasn’t crazy about the 
idea. 

Still, there’s adequate room to 
grow—three vacant full-length ex¬ 
pansion slots (the CRT controller 
takes a fourth and the floppy disk 
controller a shorter fifth slot). With 
up to 384KB on a memory expan¬ 
sion card, the Model 4 can become 
a 640KB machine. 

Next to the expansion area are 
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The Model 4’s double set of control and arrow keys gives extra convenience. 


parallel, RS-232C serial and key¬ 
board interfaces; they’re recessed 
wrist-deep in a small cubbyhole, but 
I’d rather reach awkwardly for a 
parallel port than have to pay extra 
for one. 

Esthetics and Ergonomics 

Turning to the front of the NCR, 
there’s its distinctive styling to con¬ 
sider. Taking it out of the box, I 
thought the Model 4 was ugly, a 
white whale with a bland beige face 
rearing up at eye level. After using 
it for a few hours, I decided it was 
quite handsome. 

Notably, its combined monitor/ 
CPU design beats the usual stack of 
PC pieces. The two vertical drives 
are quiet (aside from a faint whis¬ 
tling at startup and the usual grind¬ 
ing over copy-protected disks’ bad 
sectors), and their lights are easy to 
see; I found inserting and removing 
disks at screen height, rather than 
sliding them into drives at keyboard 
level, an easier move. The on/off 
switch is right up front where it be¬ 
longs, and the cooling fan is almost 
inaudible. 

The front panel also has control 
dials for display brightness and au¬ 
dio volume. The sharpness of the 12- 
inch green phosphor monitor is av¬ 
erage for text displays, but the stock 
Model 4 flunked MC’s graphics test; 


the monochrome Compaq handles 
Atarisoft’s Ms. Pac-Man perfectly 
and the IBM Portable PC produces 
a grainy, fuzzy image, while the 
NCR puts nothing on the screen at 
all. (The program loads and runs 
and the sound works, but it’s hard 
negotiating a maze of ghosts in total 
blindness.) 

If you expect to do any graphics 
work, you’ll have to buy an add-on 
board from STB, Tecmar, Plantron- 
ics or whomever. There’s also a 
Model 4 with a color monitor that 
promises 16 colors at an unspectac¬ 
ular 320 x 200 resolution (640 x 
200 in monochrome). The NCR is 
thoroughly PC compatible, but it’s 
no Tandy 2000- or Mindset-style 
showoff. 

The Keys to Success 

My favorite Model 4 feature is the 
keyboard—much lighter, 2V Z inches 
wider and twice as useful as IBM’s. 
Its light-weight and lighted number 
lock and caps lock keys are nice, but 
the keyboard’s real bonus is a sepa¬ 
rate compass of arrow keys, in ad¬ 
dition to those on the numeric 
keypad, giving separate keyboard 
areas to cursor movement and num¬ 
ber entry. The idea is similar to the 
TI Professional’s, but the layout is 
better. 

With number lock pressed, you 


have a normal keypad with its own 
enter key as well as numerals, dec¬ 
imal point and plus and minus; with 
number lock off, you have two each 
of the four arrows, control, insert, 
delete, home, end, page up and page 
down keys. 

Control keys for both the left and 
right hands make executing appli¬ 
cation commands a joy. My only 
complaint is that I quickly grew so 
used to the control key above the 
cursor compass, by my right hand, 
that I almost forgot the one on the 
left, fumbling some usually one- 
handed commands like Ctrl-A, -F 
and -T. 

The keyboard’s feel is a match for 
its design: it’s plastic, as opposed to 
the IBM’s metallic feel, but not the 
least bit mushy; it’s not silent like 
Compaq’s, but not deafening like Big 
Blue’s either. It’s certainly light 
enough (and its cord, though at¬ 
tached to the NCR’s rear panel, is 
long enough) to keep in your lap; 
even better, it’s wide enough to rest 
on the arms of my desk chair, giving 
me a stable platform for fast typing. 
That made me feel a little like a kid 
in a high chair, though. 

Information, Manual and 
Automatic 

My review Model 4 came with 
four manuals—owner’s, technical 
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reference, NCR DOS 2.11 (a version 
of Microsoft’s MS DOS 2.11, of 
course) and GW Basic. The books 
are good, particularly for beginners 
(there’s a chapter on introductory 
computer concepts in the owner’s 
manual), and there are indexes and 
glossaries galore, but I brushed past 
them to try the NCR’s copious soft¬ 
ware-based instruction. Again, it’s 
more for beginners than hackers— 
you can’t actually use your DOS mas¬ 
ter disk, for example; when it’s 
booted, it automatically starts Disk- 
copy and guides you through making 
a backup—but it’s quite impressive. 

Even rookies will quickly forget 
NCR Pal, a kindergarten tutorial 
disk that cracks bad jokes (though I 
liked its introduction, at the end of 
a keyboard commands lesson, of 
“The Biggie—Don’t do it! [Ctrl-Alt- 
Del.] Don’t do it!”). The NCR Tutor 
disk, however, is a menu-driven 
course that matches any Cdex-style 
training program; from a first look 
at DOS, it climbs to advanced in¬ 
struction in batch commands, the 
Edlin editor and redirection, pipes 
and filters. 

And, in return for not fitting GW 
Basic on the same disk, NCR DOS 
provides a superlative on-line help 
utility. Entering Help from the sys¬ 
tem prompt brings a menu of 36 
DOS functions, from Assign to Vol; 
as you wander through it with the 
arrow keys, a one- or two-line de¬ 
scription of the highlighted com¬ 
mand appears in a dialogue box. 
Pressing the enter key brings a com¬ 
plete description, explanation and 
examples of the command—two or 
more screens of detailed informa¬ 
tion, matching anything in most 
computer manuals. 

A Speedy Bonus 

Experienced programmers will be¬ 
grudge the help files’ disk space, but 
they’ll be consoled by one DOS fea¬ 
ture that’s not for novices: if you can 
tackle Edlin and create a Config.Sys 
file on your disk, you can set aside 
any amount of the Model 4’s mem¬ 
ory (except for 64KB plus DOS re¬ 
quirements) as one or more RAM 
disks. 


Various defaults and setup instruc¬ 
tions let you mimic a regular disk 
(single- or double-sided, eight or 
nine sectors per track), simply spec¬ 
ify a RAM disk size, or, contrarily, 
define the amount of memory that 
the RAM disk must not use. 

RAM disks work best in 256KB or 
larger machines and they’re emptied 
when you turn the computer off 
(though they’re automatically in¬ 
stalled when you boot a floppy with 
the proper Config.Sys file), but 
they’re fast enough to make setup 
chores worthwhile. Copying my 
word processor onto the RAM disk 
every morning took a minute, but 
seeing it load in two seconds was al¬ 
ways a pleasure. 

Not the Cheapest 

With such features, the NCR can 
almost compete with newer, faster 
desktops like the 8086-based AT&T. 
Its biggest flaw is its lack of graph¬ 
ics; if it had good monochrome 
graphics like the Compaq, I’d call it 
the best 8088 machine on the mar¬ 
ket. If you can afford a graphics 
card, it’s the best—nothing to swoon 
in high-tech ecstacy about, but cause 
to lift a toast toward Ohio and say, 
“Well cloned.” 

However, as much as the key¬ 
board, quiet fan, standard interfaces, 
RAM disk and help functions boost 


its value, I’d say its price should 
come down. The 128KB, two-drive 
Model 4 is almost worth its listed 
$2825—and product manager Bruce 
Langos told me he expects a dis¬ 
counted street price—but buyers will 
be mesmerized by IBM’s lure of 
$1995 for a 256KB PC. Of course, 
adding a second drive, a display/ 
printer adapter and a monitor will 
bring the IBM to $2945 (and still no 
serial port), but all the pressure’s on 
NCR—and on Columbia, Corona 
and the other clone makers, who 
aren’t above resorting to fire sale 
prices. 

NCR doesn’t call itself “the 100- 
year-old computer company,” stress¬ 
ing its business supply experience as 
National Cash Register, for nothing. 
If it would agree to put about $500 
less cash in its registers per Model 
4, a lot of people could be happy 
with its machine. ■ 


Manufacturer: NCR Corp., Dayton, 
OH 45479. 

Prices: Model 4 with 128KB RAM, 
monochrome monitor: $2400 (one 
floppy drive); $2825 (two floppy 
drives); $4486 (one floppy, 10MB 
hard drive). With color monitor: 
$2874 (one floppy); $3299 (two flop¬ 
pies); $4960 (one floppy, 10MB hard 
drive). 



The backless Model 4. Note the vertical motherboard and horizontal disk controller. 
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Tandy is the Rodney Dangerfield of the microcomputing world. 
Although it’s the third most successful company in the field (behind 
only Apple and IBM), Tandy doesn't get the respect it’s due—thanks 
largely to its Radio Shack image. However, with the Tandy 2000 leading 
the way, the folks in Texas are planning a comeback—even though 

they’ve never left. 

By Eric Grevstad, Senior Writer 
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Success Isn't Enough! 


I t’s going to be an uphill fight. 

Tandy Corp./Radio Shack re¬ 
cently announced a special “Ad¬ 
vanced Technology Series” designa¬ 
tion, to apply to such items as the 
Model 2000 computer and a $400 dig¬ 
ital audio disk player—less than one 
percent of the electronics retailing 
giant’s inventory, honored for either 
state-of-the-art hardware or high-tech 
affordability. When the news reached 
the Microcomputing office, one edi¬ 
tor couldn’t resist comparing this 
new category to Sears’ Best. 

Frankly Puzzling 

Why there should be a fight at all, 
why several Tandy execs talk about 
being on the comeback trail, is certain¬ 
ly puzzling. Since introducing the first 
mass-marketed micro, the TRS-80 
Model I, the Fort Worth, TX, firm 
has been Apple’s greatest competitor 
in eight-bit computing (the Z80- 
based Model I lives on in today’s 
Models 4 and 4P). 

The Motorola 68000 chip, now 
playing in Apple’s Macintosh, has 
powered Radio Shack’s multi-user 
Model 16/16B for years; in fact, Mi¬ 
crosoft boasts that there are more 
Model 16s running Xenix than all 
other Unix systems combined. The 
Model 100, introduced in the spring 
of 1983, virtually defined the market 
for lap-sized portables. 

And last November, Tandy rattled 
the IBM-compatible world with the 
Model 2000—the fastest, most pow¬ 
erful MS DOS micro you can buy, 
ahead of newer entries such as the 
AT&T PC and matched only by other 
Intel 80186 users like Sunnyvale, 
CA’s Mindset. 

Besides, Tandy is Radio Shack, a 
neighborhood institution comparable 
to McDonald’s—nearly 9000 stores 
worldwide, enough dedicated Com¬ 


puter Centers to rival ComputerLand 
as the country’s top micro outlet. It’s 
a huge corporation—roughly 32,000 
employees, net income of $298 mil¬ 
lion on sales of $2.73 billion for the 
year ended last March 31. Com¬ 
puters, peripherals and software ac¬ 
count for two-fifths of that; by most 
accounts, Tandy is the third of the 
Big Three, behind only IBM and Ap¬ 


ple (though Hewlett-Packard, Com¬ 
paq and Kaypro are hoping to catch 
up). This is a company in need of a 
comeback? 

So Familiar It’s Invisible? 

Yes, because it’s a company with 
an image problem. Radio Shack may 
be as near as your corner store and 


as familiar as the ads in your Sun¬ 
day paper, but it rarely comes to 
mind when people think of hard 
disks and MS DOS. Tandy’s high 
tech is overlooked, while its Realis¬ 
tic and Archer brands are household 
words for stereos, soldering irons, 
tubes, transistors, TV antennas and 
stuffed toy radios. 

This situation is doubly bad for Fort 


Worth’s computer business. Even 
those who know TRS-80’s reliable 
reputation, company spokesperson 
Bruce Elliott says, may forget where 
to buy them—“If you ask people to 
name a computer, they’ll say Apple, 
IBM, TRS-80, Atari, Commodore. 
Now, one of those isn’t a company 
name.’’ 



The old: Radio Shack’s TRS-80 Model I, the Z80-based machine that (with the Apple II) started 
the ready-to-compute industry. 
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Tandy wants to take the middle 
ground between Apple and IBM: as 
much technology as anyone, but tech¬ 
nology made usable and affordable. 


Beyond brand awareness, there’s 
the stigma Ed Juge, Tandy’s director 
of market planning, describes as 
“buying a computer you’ll bet your 
business on where your kid buys his 
CB radio. It’s like my wife, who uses 
all Sears appliances and swears by 
them but wouldn’t be caught dead in 
a Sears dress.” 

Besides gnashing their teeth at 
press articles describing the com¬ 
puter industry as Apple and IBM, 
Tandy vendors find themselves 
moving away from a name with a 
national recognition most compa¬ 
nies would die for. Rather than have 
buyers balk at the connotation of 
“something that comes from a shack,” 
in Juge’s words, last November saw 
the introduction of the Tandy, not 
Radio Shack, Model 2000. 

The old name isn’t dead—after all, 
it’s on 9000 storefront signs—but 
more Tandy-brand computers seem 
likely. Says Marketing Vice Presi¬ 
dent Ron Stegall, “We’ll work on 
what we can fix, [the fact] that the 
guy’s talking clock and his CPU 
have the same name. If it’s impor¬ 
tant that the CPU on your desk 
doesn’t say Radio Shack, okay.” 

Between Pinstripes and Hot Tubs 

Changing brand names is a cos¬ 
metic difference; so is changing 
colors (the entire product line, even 
printers, turned from gray to white 
during 1983). The more important 
change, Juge says, involves convey¬ 
ing “a clearly defined image” or 
identity. 

People see IBM as big, safe and 
businesslike, while Apple is chic 
and has the latest technology (some¬ 
times, Juge claims, at the expense of 
not being fully thought out or work¬ 
able nor having a ready software 
base). By contrast, Tandy’s image is 


rather mundane—battleship-gray com¬ 
puters without much software, ad¬ 
vertised on the same page as walkie- 
talkies. 

To change that, Tandy wants to 
take the middle ground between Ap¬ 
ple and IBM: as much technology as 
anyone, but technology made us¬ 
able, affordable and connected to a 
mammoth support network. 

It’s an image of confidence and re¬ 
assurance as much as of good hard¬ 
ware, and it’s appropriate to an in¬ 
dustry Tandy feels is now settling 
down in terms of smaller differences 
between companies. “The gee whiz 
is going to get greater,” Stegall says. 
“All machines are going to be won¬ 
derful and they’ll all be at the right 
price. 

“The emphasis used to be on hard¬ 
ware; now the software is hot, but 
newer software’s [already] having 
trouble coming into the market. Hav¬ 
ing one more [integrated] feature or a 
faster spreadsheet isn’t news; it’s like 
making a faster car versus inventing 
the car.” 

Maximum Hand-Holding 

This maturing market calls for an 
approach, Juge says, “almost similar 
to ads for banks or savings and 
loans [which compete for customers 
but offer the same products]. We 
have to show why you should buy 
your computer from us.” 

The answer to that question, ac¬ 
cording to Stegall, is that Tandy is 
“a serious business computer store. 
Give us your problem; we’ll execute 
a solution.” 

The problem-solving part is just 
what a good retailer should do: lis¬ 
ten to a customer’s needs (small 
business accounting, say) and rec¬ 
ommend a hardware and software 
package to fit. (Stegall expects the 


Model 16B to sell despite AT&T mi¬ 
cros at ComputerLand—“We’re the 
one storefront retailer that can ade¬ 
quately support Unix”—but, when I 
visited, Fort Worth was diplomati¬ 
cally dealing with calls from the 
owner of a one-man tire store who 
insisted on buying a 16B and was 
angry that his dealer had suggested 
a Model 4.) 

After the sale, though, Tandy 
comes into its strength. Says Stegall, 
“We were doing hands-on training 
when hands-on training wasn’t 
cool.” Echoes Bill Wash, director of 
computer merchandising services, 
“We’re going to put together the 
world’s best customer service and 
support network.” 

Wash’s superiors might frown at 
the '‘going to”; Radio Shack already 
spends $17 million a year on after¬ 
sale support, supplying service only 
the Bigger Two could match but 
which they reserve mainly for large 
corporate customers. 

Wash’s department boasts 220 
customer service representatives 
(forbidden to be involved in sales), 
training courses for 44 Tandy prod¬ 
ucts and programs and a staff of 65 
people to answer phones in Fort 
Worth, fielding questions on every¬ 
thing from printer interfaces to ad¬ 
venture games. If you ignore all 
warnings to make back-up copies, 
trash your only TRS-80 data disk 
and have no luck trying to fix it, 
your dealer can send it to a room in 
Tandy Center where a few techni¬ 
cians, a library of repair utilities and 
$150,000 annually are devoted to 
last-resort rescues. 

The 2000: Building Momentum 

All the repairmen in the world can’t 
run a computer without software. 
While not actively discouraging out- 
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side software, as Texas Instruments 
did with the 99/4A, for a long time 
Tandy didn’t look far beyond its house 
brands. 

That attitude changed radically 
when Tandy introduced its MS DOS 
machine. Model 2000 versions of 
some programs, like Lotus 1-2-3 and 
SuperCalc3, sell in Radio Shack 
stores; you can order others through 
Tandy’s new Express Order Pro¬ 
gram, in which buyers order third- 
party software from an in-store cat¬ 
alog and pick it up a few days later. 

Unfortunately, the open-door pol¬ 
icy was obscured by the 2000’s slow 
start. Tandy’s gamble—to make a 
micro with superior performance in¬ 
stead of just another clone—is sound 
theory, but at first it was a practical 
disaster. At the 2000’s debut, sky¬ 
rocketing demand left Intel helpless 
to supply 80186 chips; Tandy man¬ 
aged to put a 2000 in every Computer 
Center the day after its Comdex/Fall 
introduction, but after that it was 
back orders all the way. 

The only thing scarcer than 2000s 
was software: the machine’s quad- 
density disk drives, with 720KB of 
storage to the usual 360KB apiece, 
could read PC data disks but not run 
programs, and there were only a 
few plain vanilla programs ready 
anyway. The 80186 is code-compat¬ 
ible, but most popular IBM software 
bypasses the slow 8088 and DOS to 
address PC video directly. 

Seven months later, to Tandy’s re¬ 
lief, the 2000 has hit its stride. Intel’s 
chip production has caught up with 
orders. (“We’re getting all we can 
use now,” Juge said in late June. “By 
the end of summer we should be 
getting all we want.’’) 

As for software, Juge claims, “Ma¬ 
jor companies have told us we’re 
their second port. They do a version 


for IBM first, which gives them 
most of the clones, and then they 
put it on the 2000. Lotus told us it 
was the easiest [1-2-3] port they’ve 
ever done, and [the program] runs 
two to five times faster. 

“Anything that comes out in the 
IBM world that’s not [a tutorial] of 
how to do something on your IBM, 
and that looks like a winner, we’ll 
get it,” Juge promises. “There’ll be 
no stone unturned. We won’t let 
anyone say we don’t have the top 
software.” 

“Every one of the top software 
vendors is doing business with us 
[now],” declares 2000 product man¬ 
ager Don White. “We see virtually 
all of the software before it becomes 


available; we go through lists of best 
sellers every month. We’re not miss¬ 
ing anybody.” 

A Software Showcase 

With the initial stumbles behind 
them, Tandy marketers will talk all 
day about the 2000—“absolutely 
technically the most superior MS 
DOS machine that’s out in the mar¬ 
ketplace,” Stegall brags. 

Most of all, they’re eager to talk 
about today’s new generation of 
software—products which, in Juge’s 
words, “are marginal on the PC and 
good on the 2000.” 

“One of the stories [Tandy must 
convey] is that some of the newer 
stuff, like Ovation, Microsoft Windows 
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More than Macintosh: Tandy claims the 2000 is “the only machine in the world that can do 
Windows in color.” (Microsoft photo) 


and the Lotus kind of software, 
really does run better on the 2000,” 
White says. “Now that it’s available, 
we have to get the word out. 

“You won’t be able to run color 
Windows on a PC, but you will on 
the 2000. In Microsoft Word, you’ll 
have italics in color. It’s the only ma¬ 
chine in the world that can do Win¬ 
dows in color, and it’s fast—fast 
enough to do the pop-up menus, re¬ 
dimension the picture in the win¬ 
dow.” 

Van Chandler, Tandy’s director of 
merchandising for business com¬ 
puter products, sums it up: “Lotus is 
good, but it isn’t good enough; Mi¬ 
crosoft Word is a fabulous word pro¬ 
cessor in its own right, but it’s a 
little clunky on the IBM. And Open 
Access—it’s such a dog on the PC, 
and it smokes on our machine. And 
the graphics are so lousy on the PC. 

“The 2000 makes [software] run 
like the designers [dreamed] it 
would run. I don’t think there’s a 
better showcase for software. People 
don’t realize. [The 2000] is the ulti¬ 
mate Windows engine; it’s for peo¬ 


ple who want one of the top 20 
software packages and don’t want to 
wait on the software.” 

Besides taking on MS DOS rivals, 
in fact, Tandy is eager to take on the 
Macintosh. “People are saying the 
Mac is this new technology and it’s 
all software,” Juge says. “There’s 
nothing [there] a PC can’t do if it 
has graphics.” 

In addition to pop-up menus for 
Word and Multiplan, White adds, 
“We have something that’s a mouse- 
driven painting and drawing pro¬ 
gram in development now. It’s a 
graphics-oriented machine and we’ll 
have graphics software for it.” (A 
Sausalito, CA, developer, Island 
Graphics Corp., is working with both 
Tandy and Commodore on Mac¬ 
Paint imitations.) 

As for MS Windows itself, the op¬ 
erating system looks dazzling in 
Tandy demonstrations—a Mac-style 
directory, calculator and puzzle plus 
a reversi game, a graphics demo and 
space for applications, maneuvered 
in tiles (nonoverlapping windows) on 
screen in blazing color. 


The Microsoft product hasn’t ex¬ 
actly sprinted to market (rumored 
for a year, it’s due this fall), and it’ll 
take even longer for vendors to 
write Windows versions of their ap¬ 
plications, but it’s clear Apple has 
no monopoly on mousework. To be 
fair, a Windows-ready 2000 with 
expanded memory, mouse and con¬ 
troller board, and hi-res color graph¬ 
ics will cost at least twice as much 
as a black-and-white Mac. 

Showing the Flag 

There’s no doubt the 2000 is a 
first-rate business computer; there’s 
no doubt Tandy intends to make it 
better—Chandler hopes for a local 
area network by the end of the year, 
adding, “If our strategy is to have 
cost-effective networking for our 
business product line, certainly the 
2000 must speak Xenix fluently.” 

There’s also no doubt that Tandy 
intends to be more aggressive in 
spreading its word. Besides a 2000 
commercial that makes fun of Char¬ 
lie Chaplin, the Fort Worth mark¬ 
eters have launched sales programs 
ranging from house calls for educa¬ 
tional computer sales to road trips to 
major cities, supplying space and 
hardware for outside software firms 
to show off their Tandy programs. 
Industry gossip expects an upgraded 
Model 100, and something new in 
the Model 4 price range, by next 
spring. 

Whether or not Juge is right about 
computer companies’ similarity to 
banks is debatable, but Tandy feels 
its superb service network is at least 
as important as its competitive prod¬ 
ucts. If it can make buyers aware of 
both—and be comfortable and Middle 
American without being stodgy—it 
may fit between IBM’s Wall Street 
and Apple’s California after all.H 
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Symphony and 

Framework 
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Friends 

or 

Foes? 


By Shawn Bryan 


P erhaps you’ve read about the great shoot-out between Frame¬ 
work from the West and Symphony from the East. This East- 
West confrontation was described as the beginning of the end for 
one of the two companies making the products involved, Ashton¬ 
Tate (Framework) and Lotus (Symphony). 

I was there for the shoot-out and when the smoke cleared, both 
products were still standing. The shoot-out began when I received 
my beta copies of Framework. Shortly thereafter, Symphony came 
to town. Then final copies of Framework arrived, and the duel was 
on. My job was to chronicle the contest so the rest of the world 
would know what really happened. Here’s my account of the Great 
Software Shoot-out. 

It isn’t easy to give you a proper critique of these programs. To 
keep things straight in everyone’s mind, I’ll cover Framework first, 
from beginning to end, and then cover Symphony the same way. 
I’ll draw no conclusions and make no comparisons until the end 
of the review. 
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FRAMEWORK 


The Framework story has taken on 
much of the character of an old-fash¬ 
ioned detective story. The program is 
a marvelous example of what good 
programmers can do—an exciting 
program, with the speed, grace and 
flash of a champion skater. It makes 
complicated work look effortless. 

Search for a Bug 

This detective story involves a bug, 
a bug that I first thought was a soft¬ 
ware problem but now appears to be 
a hardware problem. At this writing, 
the mystery isn’t completely cleared 
up, but here’s a quick chronicle of 
what’s happened so far. 

Right after I first began using Frame¬ 
work, I started encountering system 
crashes. The computer would lock up 
and the only way out was a cold start; 
I’d turn off the power and wait for it 
to get through all the memory check¬ 
ing so I could start again. The most 
dismaying part was that whatever had 
been on the disk in the file I was using 
was also gone, dumped out like a 
child’s toys on the floor. 

I called Ashton-Tate with the prob¬ 
lem. It turned out that antique ma¬ 
chines like mine have problems with 
Framework. The old 8088 chip was 
the suspect, I was told. I tried the pro¬ 
gram on a brand new XT—it worked 
fine. No matter what I did, it wouldn’t 
crash. I can say without reservation 
that Framework on a new PC works 
well. I’ve tried everything I can to 
break it and I’ve failed. 

That was a relief, but there was still 
the problem of what to do for all the 
owners of old PCs. About this time, I 
got a call from Scott Brown, our tech- 
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nical contact at Ashton-Tate. He flew 
to Vermont with new chips to try out 
my machine, trying to get to the bot¬ 
tom of the problem. With new chips 
installed, we ran the machine for a 
few hours and it seemed to work much 
better. 

Premature Optimism 

Unfortunately, our optimism was 
premature, and a new set of problems 
turned up. The file-save problem 
cropped up again but much less fre¬ 
quently. In addition, the screen occa¬ 
sionally locked up with what appeared 
to be snow all over it. A soft reset 
bailed me out of that problem. An¬ 
other call to Scott Brown brought a 
sigh of consternation and a promise 
of more research. 

I began to be suspicious. My ma¬ 
chine is an early, early PC with a 
64KB motherboard. I had one of the 
old 1978 Intel 8088s. I began to sus¬ 
pect that there were other old parts in 
my machine among which might be 
the culprit. I started hunting around 
and discovered IBM had quietly re¬ 
leased a ROM upgrade for old PCs. 
While I haven’t received it yet, it’s on 
order. For $40, you receive new ROM 
chips that bring your old PC up to to¬ 
day’s standards and permit you to 
run a hard disk and to use the LAN 
IBM is promoting. As soon as I get 
the new ROMs, I’ll let you know what 
happens. 

In the meantime, more research at 
Ashton-Tate revealed that the prob¬ 
lem on old machines might not be the 
8088 but incompatibility between 
the hardware and the Prolock copy¬ 
protection scheme. A new production 


version of Framework with changes to 
the copy-protection scheme is already 
underway. 

Several things come out of all this. 
First, Ashton-Tate people are clearly 
trying hard to solve the problem. I’ve 
been assured that they’ll make the 
program right for anyone who has 
trouble with it. They are working 
out the hardware/Prolock bug now. 
They’re also still trying to trace the 
problem in the older machines to 
make sure they’ve truly fixed the bug. 

While I was originally put off that 
Ashton-Tate released a product with 
such a bug, it now appears the bug is 
isolated to only a few older machines. 
Also, it seems that it’s Vault (the mak¬ 
ers of Prolock) and IBM’s problem, 
not a software problem over which 
Ashton-Tate has control. The pro¬ 
gram is written to spec; the problem 
is the old machines are out of spec. 

Check Your 8088 

The other warning in this is that 
people with older PCs should con¬ 
sider checking their 8088 to make 
sure they have a good chip (if it has 
both a 1978 and a 1981 date, it should 
be OK), and they should check their 
ROM date. If it’s dated prior to Oc¬ 
tober 19, 1981, you may want to con¬ 
sider upgrading ROMs as well. To 
check your ROM date, type in this 
Basic program and run it. The ROM 
date will be printed on the screen. 

10 DEF SEG = &HF000 
20 FOR X = &HFFF5 to &HFFFF 
30 PRINT CHR$(PEEK(X)); 

40 NEXT 
50 END 







IBM dealers will be able to order re¬ 
placement ROMs for you. They cost 
$40 and can be installed at home. 
You’ll have to turn in your old ROMs 
because they’re proprietary IBM 
chips. 

With that information out of the 
way, let’s look at this marvelous pro¬ 
gram, pretending for the moment that 
the bugs aren’t there. 

The Framework Environment 

What is Framework? It’s easier to 
say what it isn’t. It isn’t a spreadsheet 
or a word processor or a file manager 
or an outline processor or a graphics 
program. It is all of these things and 
more. Furthermore, it’s an environ¬ 
ment in which things happen. It’s the 
Fred programming language, which 
the Fred manual describes as the 
“glue” that holds the package to¬ 
gether. Most of all, Framework is 
frames, those unique creations that 
look like windows but aren’t. 

Frames are Framework’s building 
blocks. A frame actually contains 
what you see in it. Windows offer you 
a view into something else, but frames 
actually contain the data placed in 
them. Frames can be either saved as 
separate files or nested, one inside the 
other, and saved as a single large file. 
Frames can contain graphs, spread¬ 
sheets, data files, documents, even 
other programs. 

When you start Framework, you’re 
presented with an empty desktop. Us¬ 
ing the INS key (in Framework, INS 
is for instruct, not insert—the pro¬ 
gram is always in insert mode) and 
die left or right arrow key, you pull 


down the Create menu. The CTRL-C 
key combination does the same thing 
and is called the fast track selection 
method. 

With the Create menu pulled down, 
you select what you want to create. 
The options are spreadsheet, outline, 
empty word frame or database. No 
matter which you choose, the results 
on the screen are the same. You’re 
immediately presented with an ap¬ 
propriate window in which to work. 
The emphasis is on immediate. 
Frames appear and disappear in¬ 
stantly. There’s no lag while the com¬ 
puter figures out what to do with your 
commands. The response is 32-bit-like 
and puts to rest the argument I’ve so 
often heard—that fast programs can’t 
be written for the IBM PC. 


What else is there? To begin with, 
there’s a series of pull-down menus 
that offer selections for formatting 
and manipulating data used by the 
program elements. The Disk menu 
contains the filing options you use to 
save your files to disk. A shortcut that 
avoids using the menus for saving 
data works well. Press the CTRL-en- 
ter keys and your work is immediately 
saved. Other options in the disk menu 
allow you to clean up the desktop 
with one command, put away docu¬ 
ments (save them and remove them 
from the desktop), save and continue 
(same as CTRL-enter), write a DOS 
text file, use the DOS access frame 
and call communications. 

The edit window includes a handy 
undo selection. Your last entry can be 
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Framework’s screen shows four frames displaying a word processing document, a spreadsheet, 
a bar graph and an outline frame, which in turn contain a number of other frames. 


undone simply by calling the undo 
command. If you accidentally erase 
an important letter from the desktop, 
you can call it back with undo, pro¬ 
vided you haven’t done some other 
irreversible act. It gives you a second 
chance at those errors you wish you 
hadn’t committed. 

The Edit menu also allows you to 
remove rows and columns and lock 
rows and columns in a spreadsheet, 
and it turns the protection function 
on and off. If the protection feature is 
on, you can’t edit a frame. This is also 
the typeover toggle. Normally, Frame¬ 
work is in the insert mode. If you 
wish to type over a document, you 
must first use edit to turn typeover 
on. Finally, the Edit menu allows you 
to display hidden characters (like con¬ 
trol codes and end of line markers). 

The Locate menu offers options for 
ascending or descending sorts and 
search and replace. It also permits 
you to include or exclude formulas, 
labels or contents from your selection 
criteria. 

The Frames menu permits you to 
open or close several frames at one 
time. It also controls the appearance 
of frames and the border information, 
and it assists in organizing frames in¬ 
side a document. The Numbers and 
Words menus let you style the ap¬ 
pearance of these types of material on 
the screen. Options include highlight¬ 
ing, underlining and italicizing num¬ 
bers and text. Further, you can 
display numbers with different for¬ 
mats (like currency) and designate 
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decimal places. You can also format 
numbers to appear flush left or flush 
right. 

The Graphs menu leads you through 
the creation of the possible types of 
graphs, and the Print menu leads you 
through printing of documents. 


If this brief description 
of how the frames 
work piques your 
curiosity, plan to 
spend some time 
tinkering with the 
frames when you buy 
Framework. You’ll be 
amply rewarded with 
what you can do. 


Let’s Get Framed 

Let’s examine what actually makes 
up a frame. A tray appears in the 
lower right of your screen when a 
frame appears on the screen. The tray 
is empty (if you’ve just created a new 
frame) but highlighted just like the 
frame’s border, showing that it and 
the frame on the screen are connected. 
When you type in a name for this 


frame, the name appears in the upper 
left corner of the frame and in the 
tray. The name can be lengthy, but 
the tray holds only eight characters. 
This should immediately tip you off 
that frames use the DOS file naming 
conventions and that they can be 
saved to disk. The frame has some 
features that may take awhile to ex¬ 
plore but they’re powerful. Think of 
the frame as three-dimensional, not 
two-dimensional as it appears on the 
screen. There can be data in the 
frame and behind it, even hidden be¬ 
hind the border if you like. 

Herein lies the power of Frame¬ 
work. If you press the F2, or formula 
edit key, while the border of the 
frame is highlighted, you can enter 
formulas that affect the frame. If you 
press the F9, or Zoom, key after you 
press F2, the frame disappears and 
the entire screen becomes blank. You 
can now type an entire screenful of 
formulas. When you’re done, you 
press F9 again and you’re returned to 
the normal view of the frame. The 
formulas you entered are hidden be¬ 
hind the frame. Describing this is dif¬ 
ficult, but offering an example may 
help. 

In Fred, @drawgraph tells the pro¬ 
gram to draw a graph. You place the 
type of graph and the location of the 
data to be graphed, such as the coor¬ 
dinates of cells on a spreadsheet, in the 
border of an empty @drawgraph 
frame. Then, when you press die re¬ 
calculate key, Framework evaluates 
the function and draws the graph in 
the frame. This activity is almost 
transparent because it takes place 
hidden in the frame’s border. 

The process of creating the graph 
can also be menu-driven from the 
graph section of the Framework pro¬ 
gram. The graph is drawn by a Fred 
program created as a result of your 
menu selections. If you wish to edit 
the program, you can do so by mov¬ 
ing to the border of the frame con¬ 
taining the graph and pressing F2. 

Framework uses the plus and mi¬ 
nus keys on the numeric keypad to 
move you in and out of frames. If the 
border of a frame is highlighted, a 
press of the plus key takes you into 
the frame. Once in a frame, you press 
the minus key to get out to the border 
again. While you’re on the border of 
a frame, pressing the enter key acts 
as a toggle, opening the frame up or 
closing it and putting it into the tray 
on the desk. 

You can have many trays on your 
desk. The arrow keys move you from 








































tray to tray. You can open more than 
one tray at a time and size the frames 
with the F4 key and drag them about 
the desktop with the F3 key until 
they’re all visible at one time. Other¬ 
wise, the active frame comes to the 
top of the stack, covering the inactive 
ones. 

Permanent links can be established 
between frames so that changes in 
one affect the others. This is especially 
nice with the graphics and spread¬ 
sheet frames, where you can change a 
number on the sheet and see the re¬ 
sults in your graph immediately. 

I mentioned earlier that frames can 
be nested. A good example of this is 
combining graphs with word proc¬ 
essing. If you’ve created a letter ex¬ 
plaining the numbers in a spread¬ 
sheet, you can create a containing 
frame and move the letter, the actual 
spreadsheet and the graph into the 
containing frame. You can then print 
the containing frame and—lo and be¬ 
hold—your letter, spreadsheet and 
graph will all print in one document. 
The graph printing is especially nice 
because merging the graph with the 
document is seamless with a graphics 
printer. 

That’s a brief description of how 
frames work. It’s incomplete, but 
space dictates that I move on to other 
parts of this program. If this piques 
your curiosity, plan to spend some 
time tinkering with the frames when 
you buy Framework. You’ll be amply 
rewarded with what you can do. 

Now that you’ve seen the broad cat¬ 
egories available when you start work¬ 
ing in Framework, let’s take a look at 
each of the program’s functional areas. 

Outlining 

The first Create menu option is out¬ 
line. If you’re familiar with Think- 
Tank, the outline processor from 
Living Videotext, Framework’s out¬ 
line processor will seem familiar. If 
you’re not, the principle is simple: 
create with the computer the same 
outline you learned to use in high 
school and college. When the outline 
window appears, you see a three-sec¬ 
tion outline; each section has three 
subsections. You can title each sec¬ 
tion and subsection just as you would 
with an outline on paper. 

Here the resemblance to a paper 
outline stops. Moving sections around 
on paper is a chore and requires re¬ 
doing the outline. Framework’s out¬ 
line sections can be moved at will 
with the Move (F7) key. You can also 
copy the sections of your outline. 


Once your paper outline is complete, 
you can begin writing. You do the 
same thing here, but you can actually 
open each of the outline sections and 
insert the appropriate text into it. 

It turns out that the outline sections 
are really frames organized to look 
like outlines. Each section is an empty 
frame that can hold text, a graph, a 
spreadsheet, a database or another 
frame. You can even put another out¬ 
line inside this one if you wish. 

The most significant thing about 
this is that you can brainstorm your 
speech or paper and put down an 
outline of what you want to say. 
Then, without breaking stride, you 
can begin to enter the text for each 
section. If you decide to place the 
opening remarks after your joke, 
move the outline section “opening re¬ 
marks” using the move key, and the 
text inside that frame will move, too. 
You can quickly fine tune your prod¬ 
uct and never have to leave Frame¬ 
work. When you have all the data, the 
graphs, spreadsheet and text the way 
you want them, you can print it out 
using the print function. Voila! A 
speech, ready-made in half the time. 

Word Processing 

Similar to the outline option is the 
empty word frame option. When you 
select the word processing mode, all 
the normal word processing options 
are available, plus a few features not 
found on other word processors. For 


example, you can have on-screen ital¬ 
ics and underlining on a graphics 
monitor. That’s real underlining, not 
some reverse-highlighted characters 
that signal something has been done 
to them or control codes stuck into 
the text. Coupled with Fred, every 
conceivable word processing option 
is here: centering, left and right jus¬ 
tification, various print styles, block 
moves and copies and so on, a fine 
imitation of a full-fledged word pro¬ 
cessor. You can do merges and in¬ 
serts easily with frames, something 
windows can’t support. 

When your document is created, 
it’s spooled to a printer file on disk so 
you can come back to Framework 
and work while the document prints. 
Not only can you create a document 
quickly, but you can also get back to 
work quickly. 

Framework documents can be as 
large as RAM allows, but the smartest 
way to work is to break your docu¬ 
ment into separate frames for each 
major thought area. Then you can 
work on smaller bites at a time, and 
if you start to run out of RAM, you 
can put a few sections away on disk 
to make room for new ones. Later, 
you can merge the sections together 
in one containing frame for printing 
if the entire document fits in RAM. 
Theoretically, you can nest 32,000 
frames inside one frame. Clearly, 
memory, not software, limits you. 

When you work on text, you use a 



This Symphony screen shows a window split between a graph and a spreadsheet. 
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select/action format; that is, you se¬ 
lect the text you want to work with 
first, then you specify what you want 
to do with it. Using the F6 (Select) 
key, you highlight the text you want 
to move, erase, italicize, underline 
and so on, and then complete the ac¬ 
tion by calling the appropriate com¬ 
mand or pressing the appropriate 
action key. 

For example, to move text, you first 
highlight what you want to move and 
press the enter key to lock the high¬ 
light on this material. Then you press 
the Move key and point with the cur¬ 
sor to where you want to place the 
text. A press of the enter key com¬ 
pletes the action. 

To speed the highlighting process, 
the Control key works with the left 
and right arrow keys to mark words 
and with the up and down arrow 
keys to mark lines. End moves to the 
end of a line, and Control-end moves 
to the end of a document. PgUp and 
PgDn move a frame at a time. These 
key assignments are natural and you 
fall quickly into a rhythm with Frame¬ 
work. I’d recommend Framework for 
all but the most demanding word 
processing chores. It's fast and 
friendly, and frames add a new di¬ 
mension to organizing your text. 

Spreadsheet 

Framework’s spreadsheet features 
are a sophisticated combination of 
Fred and frame. Each cell in the sheet 
can contain a Fred command or an en¬ 
tire Fred program. The spreadsheet 
will look familiar to VisiCalc and 1-2-3 
users. It uses alphabetic column mark¬ 
ers and numeric row markers. 

When you open a spreadsheet 
frame, the default size of the sheet is 
a 14 x 14 cell matrix. What this 
means is that you should plan your 
spreadsheets in advance. Framework 
limits the size of the sheet so memory 
won’t be wasted by holding open 
blank cells. If you have a large spread¬ 
sheet, you might be better off break¬ 
ing it into chunks that use less mem¬ 
ory. Generally speaking, you are bet¬ 
ter off with two or three small sheets 
than one big one. 

Once you’ve selected the size of 
your sheet, you’re ready to begin data 
entry. Most of the conventions used 
by VisiCalc-like sheets are here. You 
can point to cells with the cursor to 
include them in some action. You’ll 
have to adjust to Framework’s de¬ 
mand that you point straight up to in¬ 
dicate you want to enter pointing 
mode. I’m so used to taking off in any 
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direction with 1-2-3 that I often find 
myself doing the same with Frame¬ 
work. Unfortunately, if you start going 
in some other direction, Framework 
won’t understand that you want to 
use the pointing method to select 
cells. 

Framework has several nice fea¬ 
tures that I don’t find in my other fa¬ 
vorite spreadsheets, making up for 
the somewhat awkward pointing con¬ 
vention. You can use the numeric 
keypad to enter data because a double 
press of the enter key automatically 
moves the cursor down one cell. You 
can avoid having to shift back and 
forth between cursor and numeric 
control. 

Framework also has two methods 
of cell referencing. The first is the 
usual grid coordinate system where 


Framework sets new 
standards for 
programmers and for 
human interface. It’s 
so hard to describe 
because there’s 
nothing to compare it 
to. Framework should 
be found in offices 
where people have to 
work with thoughts 
and ideas. 


the cell is named by its column and 
row identifiers. By pressing the excla¬ 
mation key (!), you can move to a text 
referencing method of cell identifica¬ 
tion. If your data has row and column 
headings, each cell is addressed by its 
actual characteristics. For example, a 
cell can be called FY84.Salaries after 
the column and row identifiers. If 
you’re working on a consolidation 
sheet, you can get FY84.Salaries from 
the subsidiary sheet by name without 
having to remember the grid coordi¬ 
nates. This also makes it easy for an 
inexperienced spreadsheet user to 
see the underlying logic. 

Various styling and formatting op¬ 
tions are available to pretty up your 
spreadsheets, and the same print 
menu that’s used to print your outline 
and letter is used to print your 
spreadsheet. 


Graphing 

Graph selection in Framework is 
somewhat limited but it has excellent 
resolution and speed. You can draw 
bar, stacked bar, pie, marked point 
and line graphs. You can overlay two 
graphs with some limits. A bar graph 
can be overlaid with a marked point 
or line graph. Pie charts cannot be 
overlaid. Medium-resolution charts 
in full color are available at a press of 
the F9 (Zoom) key. The default is high- 
resolution black and white. Most 
graphing situations can be handled 
with Framework, and plotters and 
graphics printers are well-supported. 

A nice feature of the graphics func¬ 
tion is that the program automatically 
picks up titles from the columns or 
rows you’re working with and keys 
your graph accordingly. This feature 
can be turned off or modified since 
it’s done by Fred, but it saves typing 
the legend into the graph if your 
spreadsheet titles are descriptive 
enough. 

Fred draws all graphs, so the full 
power of that language is at your dis¬ 
posal and almost unlimited custom¬ 
izing of your graphs is possible. I 
found the graphics part of Frame¬ 
work to be a real pleasure. Data for 
graphs can be taken from a spread¬ 
sheet or a database. The way frames 
enable information swapping makes 
graphs as natural to do as any other 
type of work in Framework. 

Database Management 

The last function provided in 
Framework, the database function, 
works much like a spreadsheet—the 
database frame appears as a space 
followed by a double line and then 
more space. Column headings and 
row numbers aren’t shown, but you 
feel as if they’re there. You enter the 
field names above the double line and 
the data below it. 

This file manager won’t replace the 
regular database management pro¬ 
gram you already use (or threaten 
dBase II or Ill’s revenue base), but it 
does make a quick and handy address 
book or telephone number reference. 
It works quickly because everything 
has to be in RAM. It also sets up eas¬ 
ily because of the column and row 
format. Field length is set by using 
the Size (F4) key to expand or shrink 
the size of the field. 

Once data is in the file, you can 
search for an occurrence of the data 
you want, you can sort the data or 
you can filter it to select only records 
meeting a certain criteria. If you wish 





to view the data in a different format, 
press the F10 key (View). The data ap¬ 
pears with each field in a separate 
frame on the screen. In the form 
view, you see only one record on the 
screen at a time. In table view, you 
see all the records that will fit on the 
screen at once. 

The nice thing about the form view 
is that you can drag the forms around 
the screen to create a custom data en¬ 
try or data retrieval form. This cus¬ 
tomized form can resemble the paper 
forms you work with, making the 
transition to a data manager easier. 
You can reshape each field to create 
novel data screens. I had a great deal 
of fun playing with this. It appeals to 
my creative nature to be able to stretch 
and squeeze data fields like so much 
silly putty. 

When it comes time to print your 
data, what you’ve designed on the 
screen is also what you’ll see on pa¬ 
per. It might take a little tinkering, but 
getting Framework to print on pre¬ 
printed forms would be possible. The 
only limits on the database are mem¬ 
ory limits. A large file just won’t fit. I 
couldn’t quite get a six field by 600 
record file to fit in a 640KB machine. 

Communications 

Framework’s telecommunications 
feature isn’t actually a part of Frame¬ 
work, but works through it. To be 
competitive with other communica- 
tions-equipped programs, Ashton¬ 
Tate bought the rights to distribute 
Mite, a communications program 
sold by Mycroft Labs. Mite is a sep¬ 
arate program that Framework has 
been configured to include through a 
DOS window. It can do binary or 
asynchronous file transfers and comes 
with a complete tutorial and expla¬ 
nation section that rivals the best I’ve 
seen for beginners. 

The real story is not Mite, however, 
but the integration of Mite into Frame¬ 
work. It was done at the last minute 
and is both testimony to, and an ex¬ 
ample of, the power of Fred. It runs 
through a DOS window and permits 
the capture of transmission of Frame¬ 
work files directly. I won’t cover Mite 
further, but I recommend you study 
the way in which Mite was integrated 
using Fred. It’s a good sample for you 
to follow if you wish to integrate 
other programs into Framework. 

That briefly introduces you to 
Framework’s features and functions. 
Space allows only the highlights; 
there’s much more to Framework. 
For example, Ashton-Tate sells a sep¬ 


arate reference work for people want¬ 
ing to program in Fred. If you’re 
interested in Fred, I recommend this 
book. 

Framing the Conclusion 

Framework sets new standards for 
programmers and for the human in¬ 
terface. It’s so hard to describe be¬ 
cause there’s nothing to compare it 
to. Framework should be found in of¬ 
fices where people have to work with 
thoughts and ideas. It isn’t primarily 


a spreadsheet—spreadsheets still han¬ 
dle spreadsheet activities with more 
grace than Framework. But no spread¬ 
sheet works with words the way 
Framework does. Framework can 
translate spreadsheet and dBase II 
files into its syntax so it can actually 
reach beyond its own limits to capi¬ 
talize on the strengths of other pro¬ 
grams where necessary. Framework 
is a winner in every sense of the 
word. 



This is an example of the Symphony Window Pane command. The screen can be divided into 
an unlimited number of panes. 
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SYMPHONY 


If Framework is the ultimate idea 
processor, then Symphony is the ul¬ 
timate number processor. Where 
Framework is a generalist, Symphony 
is a specialist. I see Symphony and 
Framework living and working side 
by side in peace and harmony, with 
Framework handling the conceptual 
work and Symphony cranking out the 
numbers. Since Symphony is a 
spreadsheet, it’s ideal for numbers. 
People who use ledger sheets and 
spreadsheet programs will be imme¬ 
diately comfortable with Symphony. 
It’s hard to tell 1-2-3 from Symphony 
when you’re in Symphony’s sheet 
mode; the command structure is 
quite similar. 

Symphony is a complex program. 
It has the same features as Frame¬ 
work, except for the outline proces¬ 
sor, but implements them in entirely 
different fashion. Its macro facility 
corresponds to Fred in Framework— 
not as versatile or sophisticated as 
Fred in a programming sense, but it 
handles numbers on a spreadsheet 
better than Fred. Before I launch into 
comparisons, I want to look at Sym¬ 
phony alone. 

Symphony’s primary and default 
start-up mode is the sheet mode. This 
is a spreadsheet, which looks a lot 
like 1-2-3 except that it sits inside a 
window frame on the monitor. All 
the attributes available to a 1-2-3 user 
are available to the Symphony user, 
plus a few more. Monochrome and 
color monitors are supported at the 
same time, if you want, with graphs 
going to the color monitor and text 
going to the monochrome. If you 
have a high-resolution color card, you 
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can use it to do graphics and text at 
the same time on the screen; other¬ 
wise, you’ll be limited to text or graphs 
in color, or multiple text and graph 
windows in monochrome. 

Once you have your configuration 
set and have started Symphony, you 
are ready to use the spreadsheet. 
Symphony has strengthened the 
spreadsheet mode in several ways. 
First, string handling is improved. 
String statements can be used in for¬ 
mulas, for example, where 1-2-3 per¬ 
mits only numeric data. A good 
example of how this is useful is build¬ 
ing a sheet that uses the @If function. 
If you wish to enter a number in a 
table, say a daily revenue sheet, and 
have other percentages calculated au¬ 
tomatically, you can do so. In 1-2-3 
you’d have columns of zeros where 
the data wasn’t yet available. Sym¬ 
phony accepts a null (empty) string, 
leaving your sheet blank except 
where data is actually entered. It 
looks like this: 

@IF((A 1 > 0 ),((B 1 - Cl)/Cl),r”)) 

This formula looks at daily revenue 
in cell Al. If there’s an entry, the first 
formula is executed, comparing, for 
example, cumulative revenue to date 
this year with last year as a percent¬ 
age. If Al is not greater than 0, the 
second formula is executed, which 
puts or an empty string, into the 
designated cell. 

In 1-2-3 the second formula had to 
include a numeric argument, e.g., 0, 
and your sheet was filled with zeros 
instead of empty space. It makes a 
much less distracting presentation to 
see just the data you need. 


Other nice changes are settings and 
configuration windows. Now you 
can see at a glance how you’ve con¬ 
figured your spreadsheet. The win¬ 
dows show the options, such as 
protection, format, recalculation and 
so on. If you want to know if the 
sheet has punctuation turned on or if 
the format is currency, you look at the 
settings window. You no longer have 
to go to the specific item and set it to 
be sure it’s enabled. 

The macro facility now has a learn 
mode. Where you used to have to 
type macros into 1-2-3, Symphony 
types them for you as you go through 
the motions. Just tell Symphony to 
learn your keystrokes and they’re 
saved to a range of cells you select 
just as if you typed them yourself. If 
you never used the 1-2-3 macro facil¬ 
ity because it was too hard to learn, 
this one will encourage you to use it 
all the time. You can go into the ma¬ 
cro and edit it, if you need to later on, 
because it’s saved just like a 1-2-3 ma¬ 
cro—in cells on a spreadsheet. 

Ranges are also improved in Sym¬ 
phony. You can now transpose a 
range, that is, convert a column to a 
row or a row to a column. There’s 
also a range Fill command that makes 
it easy to create a table of evenly 
spaced values. You’re asked for a 
start value and a step value, and Sym¬ 
phony fills the range, starting with 
the start value and incrementing each 
subsequent entry by the step value. 

Range distribution is also new. This 
function calculates how many num¬ 
bers in the range selected fall within 
specified values; that is, it produces a 
type of frequency distribution table. 






Probably the most interesting new 
range command is the range What-if 
command. Using the What-if com¬ 
mand, you can create a table of val¬ 
ues as output in response to a table of 
input values. Symphony will read 
your table of input values and per¬ 
form the specified calculations (e.g., 
vary the interest rate on a loan to see 
the impact on loan payments). 

Symphony has added a new dimen¬ 
sion to this old trick by allowing you 
to specify two input, or what-if, 
ranges. A two-way what-if table must 
be constructed so that the master for¬ 
mula is at the upper left of the input 
ranges. Symphony will calculate out¬ 
put values based upon the two vari¬ 
ables and place them in the table 
range you’ve designated. This auto¬ 
mates a process most of us have done 
many times by hand or with macros. 

These are a few of the changes in 
the Symphony sheet. Perhaps the 
most striking change in Symphony, 
when compared to 1-2-3, is the win¬ 
dow facility. Symphony lets you cre¬ 
ate windows that look at different 
parts of the spreadsheet. More im¬ 
portant, the windows can have spe¬ 
cific attributes that make them appear 
to be more than windows onto a 
spreadsheet. As you know, Sym¬ 
phony includes word processing, 
graphics, database management and 
telecommunications in the spread¬ 
sheet. The windows give you access 
to different parts of the sheet at the 
same time, but they also give you ac¬ 
cess to different parts of the sheet in 
different ways. The document win¬ 
dow takes the designated section of 
the spreadsheet, removes the row and 


column labels, adds a document for¬ 
mat line and document handling com¬ 
mands and lets you go on your merry 
way as if you were in a word proces¬ 
sor. The only time this illusion is bro¬ 
ken is when you switch from the 
document window to the spreadsheet 
window and discover that what 
you’ve typed is stuck into a column 
as label entries. Then it’s suddenly 
clear that this is still a spreadsheet, 
not a word processor. 

The real point is that the spreadsheet 
is transparent while you’re in a docu¬ 
ment window. You can move text, de¬ 
lete it, center it, add print attributes to 
it and generally treat it just as you 
would with your regular word proces¬ 
sor program. 

You only need to be wary about a 
few things. First, remember you’re in 
the spreadsheet. When you type ma¬ 
terial into the document, it’s being 
put into cells in a spreadsheet. If you 
don’t restrict yourself to an area of 
the sheet where there’s no other ma¬ 


terial, you can type right over your 
spreadsheet. When you return to the 
sheet, you’ll find a column of left- 
aligned labels stuck through the mid¬ 
dle of your profit statement. 

Second, remember that all the text 
you enter is in memory, just like your 
spreadsheet. It’s wise to save regu¬ 
larly and to remember the memory 
limits of your machine. Symphony is 
a large program, and you can easily 
run out of memory if you get carried 
away with your spreadsheet. 

You can combine data from your 
spreadsheet with a document. This is 
most easily done by returning to the 
sheet mode and copying the infor¬ 
mation from the sheet into the docu¬ 
ment. Then return to the document 
window and continue to edit your 
material. Formulas in the cells you 
copied remain active but do not au¬ 
tomatically recalculate. You must 
press the manual Recalculate key to 
force recalculation while you’re in 
the document window. You aren’t 
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able to edit sheet entries in a docu¬ 
ment window, either. If the cells are 
too big to fit in the window, you have 
to change the underlying sheet col¬ 
umn width to squeeze them in. The 
fact that all the data is in the spread¬ 
sheet does make swapping back and 
forth convenient. 

Your document is printed in the 
same manner as a spreadsheet. You 
designate the range to print and the 
margins you wish to include in the 
printer setup menu. The print menu 
is always available with the F9 (Com¬ 
mand or Services Menu) key. I’ve 
used the text processing feature of 
Symphony extensively and it works 
well. People accustomed to 1-2-3 will 
be comfortable in a day or two with 
this feature. Once you get over the 
hurdle of associating what looks like 
a perfectly normal word processing 
screen with the cells in a spreadsheet, 
you’re on your way to word process¬ 
ing proficiency. 

Graphing 

As with 1-2-3, there is a graphics 
package in Symphony. It works much 
the same way the 1-2-3 program does 
in one respect: you must exit Sym¬ 
phony and go to Printgraph if you 
want to plot your data on paper. This 
is a real pain in the neck, especially 
since getting back into Symphony re¬ 
quires that you place the system disk 
back into the computer so you can 
boot the spreadsheet program again. 
Otherwise, I have no complaints 
about the graphics. 

The real improvement is that you 
can assign graphics commands to 
graphics windows and view several 
graphs of the same data in rapid 
succession. You can also have a high- 
resolution window with a graph on 
the screen at the same time that 
you’re working on the spreadsheet. 
You can instantly see how the num¬ 
bers change. Remember, it’s high-res- 
olution monochrome. If you have a 
color monitor, you can view either 
color graphs in medium-resolution or 
the spreadsheet, but not the two to¬ 
gether.. If you have a high-resolution 
color card or a monochrome monitor 
and a color terminal, you can have 
the best of both worlds. It may well 
be worth the several hundred dollars 
to upgrade to a Plantronics-type card 
just to be able to have the color 
graphs and text at the same time. The 
display loses a lot in black and white. 

The Symphony program has added 
one new type of graph that’s not in 
the old 1-2-3 section. You may now 
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plot high-low-close graphs, a boon to 
all you stock watchers. Other changes 
that improve the graphics include the 
ability to turn off the scaling feature 
and graph menu windows. The menu 
windows show you at a glance what 
features have been selected for each 
graph. There are two windows that 
you must switch between to see all 
the possible settings, but it’s a far bet¬ 
ter system than the old method where 
you had to check each item to see 
how it was set. 

There are few other changes in the 
graphics program. The most benefi¬ 
cial change is the windowing feature 
that allows you to page through a 
number of graphs instantly or display 
graphs and text at the same time. 


As with 1-2-3, there is 
a graphics package in 
Symphony. It works 
much the same way 
the 1-2-3 program does 
in one respect: you 
must exit Symphony 
and go to Printgraph if 
you want to plot your 
data on paper. This is 
a real pain in the neck. 


Unfortunately, the graphs aren’t as 
seamlessly integrated here as they are 
in Framework. Sticking a graph into 
the middle of a letter would be tedi¬ 
ous since you’d have to leave space 
for the graph in the text, print the text 
and then plot the graph in the hole. 

Database Management 

Database management takes the 
prize for being most improved in 
Symphony. While it still isn’t a data¬ 
base management program, the man¬ 
ner in which Symphony has dealt 
with databases is much more elegant 
than the old 1-2-3 abomination. The 
sheet database management func¬ 
tions are still much like the old 1-2-3. 
When you create a form window, 
however, all the confusing terminol¬ 
ogy disappears and a database entry 
form is the ultimate result of your ef¬ 
forts. The spreadsheet operations are 


transparent, as they are in the docu¬ 
ment window. The easiest way to un¬ 
derstand how the database system 
works is to go through the creation of 
a simple file. I’ll use names and tele¬ 
phone numbers. 

First, type the names of the fields in 
your database into the columns on the 
spreadsheet. In this case, I have two 
columns, labeled “Name” and “Num¬ 
ber.” Make sure that you have plenty 
of room below the titles for the infor¬ 
mation you’ll enter into the database. 

Now, create a form window. Go to 
the services menu, select Window 
Create and then select Form from the 
menu of window types. Quit the 
menu and Symphony immediately 
displays the error message “no defi¬ 
nition range defined.” Use the F10 
key to select the form menu and se¬ 
lect the Generate command. Sym¬ 
phony then prompts for the type of in¬ 
formation you’ll enter into the 
database. 

The default types of data are labels, 
numbers, dates, times or computed 
fields. In this case, I’ll select the label 
field since I’m treating the telephone 
numbers as labels, not as values to be 
calculated or manipulated. The next 
prompt asks for the field length. En¬ 
ter a field length long enough to ac¬ 
commodate the longest entry you 
anticipate putting into the database. 

Finally, Symphony asks you to 
name the database. Symphony now 
returns you to the form window and 
prompts you to highlight the range of 
field names. Using the cursor keys, 
highlight the name and number labels 
on the sheet. When you press the en¬ 
ter key, Symphony creates a database 
entry form in the form window using 
the name and number column head¬ 
ings as prompts for the fields in the 
database. 

The form created in this manner 
looks much like the data entry form 
used in most other databases. The 
nice thing is that Symphony permits 
you to edit the location of the fields 
on the form and to enter special in¬ 
formation, such as comments or foot¬ 
notes, to the screen to customize the 
form. The data entry process is sim¬ 
ply a matter of filling in the blanks on 
the form and pressing the page up, 
page down, home or end key. If you 
swap windows at this stage and look 
at the sheet underneath the form win¬ 
dow, you see the two columns labeled 
just as they were and below that, the 
data entry algorithms that tell Sym¬ 
phony where to put the information 
in the columns. 










Time to 

Recalculate a Spreadsheet 


Framework 
Lotus 1-2-3 
Symphony 


45.61 seconds 
4.12 seconds 
4.82 seconds 


Table 1. Speed comparison. The spreadsheet 
consisted of 26 columns and 50 rows where 
each cell was dependent upon the cell to its 
upper left for a value. Average recalc time is 
for three separate recalculations. 
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Getting data back out of the data¬ 
base is done in several ways. First, 
and perhaps easiest, is through the 
data entry form. Simply page through 
your database one record at a time, 
using the page up and page down 
keys, until you find the information 
you seek. As you move through the 
database, each record appears in the 
form window. 

Like 1-2-3, Symphony supports the 
sorting of data and the extraction of 
data from the large file into smaller 
files based upon selection criteria. 
These operations are similar to those 
used in 1-2-3. Because all of the rec¬ 
ords are maintained in memory, op¬ 
erations are generally fast, but you 
must keep memory limitations in 
mind so you don’t exceed the space 
available. Symphony can be used to 
keep small files of often used data, 
but it shouldn’t be considered a sub¬ 
stitute for a full-fledged database 
management system. 

Information from the database can 
be incorporated into spreadsheet win¬ 
dows and document windows. Data 
can also be extracted from the data¬ 
base and used in a graph window. 
The Lotus documentation does an ad¬ 
mirable job of explaining how to ac¬ 
complish these tasks. 

Communications 

The new entry to the old Lotus is 
the communications function pro¬ 
vided by Symphony. This is also the 
weakest part of Symphony for several 
reasons. First, Symphony supports 
only two modem types for automatic 
operation, the Popcorn and Hayes. 
Second, the setting up of communi¬ 
cations files and capture of telecom¬ 
munications data into cells in the 


spreadsheet is more confusing than 
any other section of the program. 
This isn’t entirely unexpected, how¬ 
ever, because communications is a 
complicated subject that normally 
causes problems, even for dedicated 
communications programs. 

To set Symphony up for commu¬ 
nications, you first select a comm 
window. You’re presented with the 
initial communication setting sheet. 
On this sheet, you set up the interface 
(bit rate, parity, data length and stop 
bits), phone type, terminal defaults, 
handshaking and capture informa¬ 
tion. If you’re using an automatic mo¬ 
dem, you can use Symphony to dial 
the telephone, capture data and hang 
up automatically. You can also place 
Symphony into an auto-answer mode 
to receive data unattended. 

These activities are controlled by 
the log-in command menu. It’s in this 
section of the comm window that you 
specify log-in strings and other pro¬ 
tocols that are used to tell the other 
system what you want to do after 
you’ve acquired the telephone line. 

There are two ways to receive and 
send data with Symphony. The file- 
transfer Receive and Send com¬ 
mands use the Xmodem protocol to 
send and receive files. If the system 
you’re communicating with doesn’t 
use Xmodem, you have to use the 
transmit range and settings capture 
commands to send and receive data. 
When you send data in the latter 
mode, text lines transmit one at a 
time, not as cell entries. No error 
checking is supported in this mode. 
In the Xmodem mode, file transmis¬ 
sion is checked and messages appear 
showing the number of bits received 
and the number of errors detected. 


Unless you specify to Symphony 
that you want to capture data, the 
program simply displays what is re¬ 
ceived in the comm window. To save 
data, you must specify a method of 
reception and a range into which the 
data is to be placed. Make sure you 
set the column widths wide enough 
and the number of rows deep enough 
to capture all the data or you’ll lose 
data received after the range is filled. 
While you’re receiving data, you can 
toggle the save mechanism off and on 
to save only data important to you. 
Once you’ve received data, you can 
edit it for import to a document or a 
spreadsheet. 

These, in a nutshell, are the high¬ 
lights of Symphony. The bottom line 
for me is that Symphony is a power¬ 
ful and well-constructed spreadsheet. 
It has features that no other spread¬ 
sheet can provide. Table 2 shows the 
difference between Symphony and 
1-2-3 in this respect. Symphony has 
added many new functions and 
changed some old ones. 

My first reaction to Symphony 
could have been negative. Its screen 
response time and recalc times are a 
little slower than 1-2-3. There’s so 
much more to it that, at first glance, 
it seems as if it will be much more 
difficult to learn. If you have no 
spreadsheet background, Symphony 
is difficult to grasp. I wouldn’t want 
to start off with Symphony and have 
to be productive in a few hours— 
there’s just too much to it. 

At the same time, Symphony is eas¬ 
ier to use for the experienced spread¬ 
sheet user than 1-2-3. The bugaboos— 
macros, for example—are fixed in 
Symphony. Anyone should be able to 
create a macro with little effort. The 
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screens are more informative in most 
cases in Symphony. The program 
comes together smoothly and I like it. 

Which One? 

Back to Framework and Sym¬ 
phony. The table of functions com¬ 
pares Fred with the functions in 
Symphony since Fred is function-ori¬ 
ented. That’s a basic comparison. 
What other similarities are there? 
Both programs are memory hungry. 
Each cries out for a hard disk, but, 
more importantly, each cries out for 
a copy-protection scheme that per¬ 
mits transfer of the program to a 
fixed disk. 

One thing missing from both pro¬ 
grams is virtual memory. On a 640KB 
machine, Symphony has 348.7KB of 
workspace. Framework has a little 
more (387.6KB). Both programs, to 
work well, have to keep the stuff 
you’re working on in memory. The 
result is a memory constraint that can 
quickly become debilitating. 

The fix for this is virtual storage, 
which uses disk storage for files being 
worked on. With proper caching 
techniques, the performance of these 
programs would not be significantly 
degraded and the useful memory size 
would be extended to the size of the 
disk. In the case of a 10MB hard disk, 
this would provide some real advan¬ 
tages. 

How will these programs compete 
with one another? In my opinion, the 
competition has been overplayed. 
There will be a friendly coexistence 
between the two. This is as it should 
be. Symphony is still better with 
numbers and spreadsheets than any¬ 
thing else available. It’s the ideal 
spreadsheeter’s package. Financial 
types, accountants and others dealing 
in detailed numbers analysis and 
modeling will be comfortable with 
Symphony. 

In the same office, Framework will 
appeal to the generalist: the corporate 
executive, the public relations people, 
the speech writers, the “thought ma¬ 
nipulators.” Framework is a tool for 
the rest of the people who don’t deal 
in the details of the numbers, but who 
take those details and turn them into 
corporate statements and policy mem¬ 
oranda and SEC reports. 

I will say that both Lotus and Ash¬ 
tonTate should concentrate on mak¬ 
ing their programs conversant with 
one another with a direct file transfer 
mechanism that allows Framework 
to read the Symphony WRK files and 
Symphony to read Framework FW 
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Ashton-Tate’s Scott Brown flew to Vermont to help Microcomputing author Shawn Bryan locate 
a bug that is encountered when users run Framework on older PCs. 


What Price Integration? 


One of the questions you should 
ask is what price you pay for all 
this integration and performance. 
The most important aspect beyond 
actual cost in dollars is memory. I 
don’t recommend either of these 
programs unless you plan on at 
least 512KB of memory. I recom¬ 
mend 640KB, the maximum your 
IBM PC will hold, if you plan on 
serious work. Let me give you 
some comparisons. 

With 1-2-3 on a 640KB machine, 
you have 532.4KB available for 
data after you’ve loaded 1-2-3. On 
the same machine, you have 
348.7KB left with Symphony and 
387.6KB left with Framework. 

What does this mean? On Frame¬ 
work, you can build a spreadsheet 
no larger than 26 columns by 70 


rows. In Symphony you’re limited 
to a spreadsheet of 26 x 278. The 
same machine creates a 1-2-3 
spreadsheet more than 26 x 550. A 
database in Framework can be no 
larger than about five fields by 950 
records. 

The point is this: These pro¬ 
grams need memory, lots of mem¬ 
ory, to be efficient and useful. The 
more applications they’re used for, 
the more these programs chew up 
RAM. A letter, graphs and spread¬ 
sheet can tax the limits of both 
these programs with anything less 
than the maximum RAM. So do 
yourself and your program a favor, 
and load up on memory. It’s inex¬ 
pensive compared with the price of 
the program. 

S.B. 













files. These programs will be used to¬ 
gether, and such a mechanism will 
only enhance the usefulness of both 
programs. It’s inevitable that someone 
will find a way to do this. Certainly 
Fred is capable of doing it, since Ash¬ 
tonTate includes a DIF conversion 
program on the utilities disk. I’m sure 
Symphony can reciprocate. 

The shoot-out never occurred. I 
was there and watched and saw the 
two contestants meet in the middle of 
the street and turn and go their sep¬ 
arate ways without firing a shot. The 
smoke was caused by the press, who 
thought there was going to be a fight 


and started reporting it before it began. 

Certainly there will be some ten¬ 
sion between the two, just as there al¬ 
ways is when two great people occupy 
the same space. But the benefit of hav¬ 
ing two such noble contestants meet 
and discover they have no differences 
is that they raise the level of profession¬ 
alism for everyone. 

The availability of two such well- 
designed programs will redefine what 
is considered a good buy. Framework 
or Symphony at $695 is a much better 
buy than the two or three or four pro¬ 
grams they replace, simply because 
they tie together the programs and 


the support so necessary to perma¬ 
nence in the software industry. 

Ashton-Tate and Lotus are both se¬ 
rious companies that support what 
they sell. At press time, Framework is 
running perfectly on my PC since 
I’ve had my new ROM installed. Lo¬ 
tus and Ashton-Tate both have repu¬ 
tations for supporting their products 
well. I recommend these new prod¬ 
ucts to you with enthusiasm. ■ 


Address correspondence to Shawn Bryan, 
Datatek, Montpelier Junction, Box 4500, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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NA 
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REPEAT 
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DMIN 

HOUR 

LENGTH 

N 

REPLACE 

TAN 
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COLS 

DSTD 

IF 

LN 

NA 

RIGHT 

TIME 

ATAN 

COS 

DSUM 

INDEX 

LOG 
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PI 

S 
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CHAR 

DAY 
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PV 
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CHOOSE 

DCOUNT 

FV 

ISSTRING 

MOD 
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Framework 


ABS 

DATE2 
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IRR 

MAX 

PMT 
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TEXTSELECTION 
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FP 
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PN 
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FR 
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MENU 

PO 

SET 

TIME1 

ASIN 

DATETIME 

FV 

ISERR 

MID 

POUND 

SETDIRECTORY 

TIME2 

ATAN 

DBASEFILTER 

GET 

ISNA 

MILLI 

PR 

SETDRIVE 

TIME3 

ATAN2 

DECIMAL 

GETENV 

ISNUMERIC 

MIN 

PRINT 

SETFORMULA 

TM 

AVG 

DIFFDATE 

GETFORMULA 

ITEM 

MIRR 

PRINTRETURN 

SETMACRO 

TODAY 

BEEP 

DISPLAY 

HC 

ITEMCOUNT 

MOD 

PROMPT 

SETSELECTION 

TRACE 

BM 

DOLLAR 

HF 

KEY 

NATIONALIZE 

PUT 

SIGN 

UNHIDE 

BUSINESS 

DRAW 

HIDE 

KEYFILTER 

NEXT 

PV 

SIN 

UNIT 

CEILING 

DRAWGRAPH 

HL 

KEYNAME 

NEXTKEY 

QUITMENU 

SK 

USER REFERENCE 

CHOOSE 

ECHO 

HLOOKUP 

KP 

NOT 

RAND 

SP 

VALUE 

CHR 

ERASEPROMPT 

HP 

LEN 

NP 

REPT 

SQRT 

VAR 

COS 

EXECUTE 

HR 

LIST 

NPV 

RESET 

ST 

VLOOKUP 

COUNT 

EXP 

IF 

LL 

OR 

RESULT 

STD 

WHILE 

CURRENCY 

FC 

INPUTLINE 

LN 

PERFORMKEYS 

RETURN 

SUM 

WRITEFRAMEFILE 

DATE 

FILL 

INT 

LOCAL 

PI 

ROUND 

SUMDATE 

WRITETEXTFILE 

DATE1 

FL 

INTEGER 

LOG 

PL 

RUN 

TAN 

YEN 


Table 2. While a direct comparison of functions isn't necessarily a good measure of program power, it can be an indicator. Here, side by side, are 
the functions of 1-2-3, Symphony and Framework. Framework wins hands down on numbers, but remember, these are Fred functions and Fred 
is a programming language in its own right. Many of the Framework functions are devoted to program management issues that you wouldn't 
have with Symphony. 
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Now you can learn how to 
use your Color Computer for 
more than just games ... 
with HOT Co Co magazine. 


Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

Canada Sr Mexico $27.97, 1 year only, US funds drawn on US bank. 

Foreign Surface $44.97, 1 year onJy, US funds drawn on US bank. 

Foreign airmail please inquire. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

HOT CoCo • PO Box 975 • Farmingdale, NY 11737 34NF7 


With the right information 
on programming utilities, 
debugging, and graphics 
there’s no limit to what you 
can do with your color 
computer. HOT CoCo gives 
you that information. It can 
make your computer a versatile 
tool that you’ll find 
indispensible. HOT CoCo is 
packed with: 

• Business application 

—to help you 

understand what the color 
computer can do at the office. 

You can use these applications 
immediately because they’re 
written in plain English. 

—let 

HOT CoCo show you how 
everyday chores can be done on 
your machine. You’ll be surprised 
at just what you can do and just 
how much time can be saved with 
your Color Computer. 

# Programming tips & tutorials— 
HOT CoCo will show you how to 
program. It’s loaded with 
programming techniques and hints 
to help the novice and 


expert programmer write 
and improve their programs. 

• New product reviews & 

is—if you’re looking 
for equipment to expand the 
use of your computer, HOT CoCo 


reviews numerous hardware 
and software products each 
month. Plus, HOT CoCo’s new 
product announcements let you 
comparison shop at home- 
spend more time at your 
computer and less time in 
computer stores. 
And HOT CoCo is loaded 
with challenging games to 
provide hours of fun and 
excitement for your whole 
family. 

Let HOT CoCo show you 
how much time you can 
save with your color 
computer. Order HOT CoCo today! 

Take advantage of this money¬ 
saving offer. Get 12 issues of HOT 
CoCo for only $24.97. A 13th issue is 
yours FREE with pre-payment (check 
or credit card). Use the attached 
order card, the coupon, or call 

TOLL FREE 1-800-258-5473. 
IN NH CALL 1-924-9471. 


□ YES/ 1 want more use from my CoCo! 

Send me 12 issues of HOT CoCo for $24.97 now! I understand 
that with payment enclosed or credit card order I will receive a 
FREE issue making a total of 13 issues for $24.97. 

□ Check Enclosed □ MC □ VISA □ AE □ Bill Me $24.97 for 12 issues 


Card #_ 

Signature. 
Name_ 


.Exp. Date. 






















FRIENDLY COMPUTER 
Satisfaction Guarantee: 
refund or exchange within 
14 days (less shipping) if 
returned in original MINT 
CONDITION with all papers 
(as shipped) 


FRIENDLY SERVICE AT A FRIENDLY PRICE 

Friendly Computer Center, Inc. 

1381 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11230 

/nAM\ APH HnAP I FOR INFORMATION CALL 

(800) 258*5805 /Yiot aba 


Must Have It Immediately? ] 
Ask for 
GREEN LIGHT SERVICE 
For Same Day Shipment 


^e r e call (800) 258-S80! 

From Continental USA, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico 


( 718 ) 252-9737 


Computers M qK E m in stock “ AfterSale rdendly Su PP° rt 

H muutm in iiuuK take advantage of our 8 yrs experience serving both 

EPSON 



QX-10 

NOW 

IBM 

COMPATIBLE 

iwaRHBtJ 


386K w/valdocs and CP/M 
Super Special! 

With Free Lotus 1-2-3 
We Service all Epson products 
Sorry NO Mail Order on QX-10. 
Computer displayed and sold in store only. 

MS-DOS Board..SPECIAL 

NEW EPSON PX-8.IN STOCK 

Printers .... 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEUR ENTHUSIASTS WORLDWIDE 

We will ship orders at the advertised prices. Prices guaranteed until Dec. 1, 1984 

,1 THIS MONTHS SPECIAL 
COMREX MONITORS 
(Green or Amber) 


PC & XT IN STOCK! 

NEW LOW PRICES 



EPSON 

II 



FX-100 F/T: 160 CPS 


NEW 
LQ-1500, 
200 CPS 
IN 

STOCK 


• Accepts 15" paper • seven graphics modes. 

• Downloadable characters • 1:1 plotter mode. 

• THE BUSINESS PRINTER! 

RX-80 F/T: 100 CPS. 

• Six cot graphics modes. 

• Special quiet mode • 9W paper 

• Single sheet & tractor feed 

RX-80: 

• Epson economy price • 100 CPS 

• Same as RX-80 but tractor only 

• FX-80 Printer Super low prices. 

RX-100 Super SPECIAL 15” Paper 





NEW! 

CR-3 Daisy $699.00 



MONOCHROME PRO PACKAGE 

• IBM* PC 64K 

• 2-320K DS/DD Drives 

• Monochrome Display Card 

• Monochrome Monitor 

COLOR PRO PACKAGE 

• IBM<» PC 64K 

• 2-320K DS/DD Drives 

• Color Graphics Card 

• Amdek Color II RGB Monitor 

CALL FOR LOW PRICES 


APPLE lie 
PRO STARTER 
KIT 


NEW APPLE DUODISK DRIVE w/EXTENDED 80 
COLUMN CARD IN STOCK - MACINTOSH CALL 
NEW APPLE lie W/DISK DRIVE $999.00 

DOUBLE SIDED SANYO MBC-555-2 

IBM compatible $1049.00 

• 128 K RAM • Monochrome & RGB adaptors 

• 2 360K drives • Word star w/Mailmerger 

• EASY FILER • EASY WRITER • CALC STAR 



DOUBLE SIDED SANYO MBC-550-2 

$829.00 

CR-II . 12 CPS . 9W paper, 5K buffer-Call 

JUKI 6100 Daisy. 419.00 

TTX-1014 Daisy. Parallel & Serial. 459.00 

OKADATA Microline 93 . 649.00 

ODADATA 92A Printer Special.419.00 

GEMINI 10X..PC. 254.90 

Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. IBM is a registered trademark of International Bi siness Machines. FOR MAIL ORDERS: Send Money Order, 
Certified Check, Mastercard, VISA gladly accepted. Add estimated price for shipping, handling and insurance, prices guaranteed ’til Dec. 1, 1984. All orders are sub¬ 
ject to our acceptance and verification. This ad supersedes all previous ads. Not responsible for typographical errors. No returns on sortware. 


with drive & software 
with MS-DOS 2.1 

MBC 1150 2-32OK Drives w/CPM and 

Basic . 1450.00 

SPECIAL DEBASE II for IBM. 379.90 

STORE HOURS: MON.-THURS 9:30-6:30/FRI. 9:30-3/OPEN SUNDAY 10-4 



Monitors 


NEYv 


CR-6800 Hi Res RGB. 449.00 

CR-6600 RGB with FREE RGB board . 289.00 

CR-6500 13".color 249.00 

CR-5600 . 110.00 

CR-5400.6900 


AMDEK 


Video - 300 
Video-310A, IBM 
Color • 1 

Color IV Hi res RGB 


$134.90 

$189.90 

$304.90 

$1,049.00 


AMDEK color-1 plus. 299.00 


. 425.00 

475.001 

195.00! 



MODEMS 

i Hayes l 200 0 -’®^ 

Haves 1200RS-232 
‘ Hayes 300-RS-232 -. 

Hayes Micro-Modem e 00 1 

i rrn r lcATRS-232^ 


100% IBM COMPATIBLE 
COMPAQ PORTABLE 


• 256K *Two 320K Disk Drives • Color Monitor Card 

• Built in High-res Monochrome • Parallel Printer Card 

Monitor with Graphics • DOS Call or write lor price 

Rana lOOODisc Drive for Atari. 279.00 

Chalk Board - Power PAD.79.95 

Software available for IBM, Apple, Commodore 

Spinnaker Software for Apple. IBM. Commodore 
In Stock at Low Low Prices 

Quadchrome Monitor. 549.00 

New Quad Jet Color Ink Jet Priver.... 649.00 
New Expanded Quad Board in Stock 
Quadran Microfaze Buffer in Stock 

Floppy Discs 

10 MAXELL MD2 DS/DD.29.90 

10 NASHUA DS/DD.24.90 

10 NASHUA SS/DD.17.49 

DISK BANK FILE (50).19.90 

6 OUTLET SURGE PROTECTOR.38.90 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 


T0 -SB8S U - <800)258-5805 #7101'0747 

FOR ORDERS ONLY EXCEPT ALASKA. HAWAII & N Y | I | Ji O J I 

B Friendly Computer Center, Inc. 

j a j A I I A » I y / 4 j a xn 


1381 Coney Island Avenue Brooklyn, New York 11230 


s. FREE Box of 10 Diskettes 
with Purchase of any Computer 


Circle 307 on Reader Service card. 
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Picture a computer under $1000 
that runs over1000 of the best programs 

written for the IBM PC. 

/-\ 

I f ^ 


























Now picture this. 



There’s a lot that’s new 
about PC/V and it’s all 
good news for you. 

PCjr now has a lower price. 

A new typewriter-style 
keyboard. 

A new option that can give 
user memory a 
dramatic boost. 

And new business A 
and personal £ 
programs to add 
to its fast-growing 

BS3ES53- library or up-lo- 

on diskette (with Lotus 1-2-3 (jat6 programs. 

PCjr Installation Kit and a n <• 1 • 1 

additional memory). The All Ol WnlCll 
new cartridge version, 
requiring no additional 
memory, will be available 
this fall. 


can make PCjr 
the most useful 
computer a 
little money 
can buy. 

It comes standard with 128KB of 
user memory—twice the memory 
of its most popular competitor. An 
advanced 16-bit 
processor. And 
a double-sided 
diskette drive 
that can store 
over twice as much 
information as most 
single-sided drives. 

With all these 

features. PCjr can run over a 
thousand of the most popular 
programs written for the IBM PC 
And with the new optional 128 KB 
Memory Expansion Attachment, 
it can run over a 
thousand more. 

PCjralso runs a 
growing number of 
powerful cartridge 
programs. They 
work faster than 


= 

HH 

■■i 

mm 


1 i 

r • 

pi 

rS . " 
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diskettes, and don’t take up a 
bit of user memory. The three 
newest examples being 
Lotus 1-2-3,™ the fascinating 
PCjrColorPaint and 
Managing Your Money™ 
by financial expert 
Andrew Tobias. 

As its library of software 
keeps growing. PCjr keeps 
growing, too. By leaps and 
bounds. Because IBM 
designed it with 13 ports 
for add-on options. And 
a modular construction 
that will accept new 
capabilities down the 
road. Even those 
that haven’t been 
invented yet. 

All this in a 


r - 


Managing Your Money™ 
by Andrew Tobias, new 
on cartridge for PCjr, is a 
comprehensive personal 
financial advisor and 
manager. 




The new PCjrMemory Expansion 
Attachment can give memory a 
quick lift to 256KB. Or, along with 
a PCjrPower Expansion Attachment, 
all the way to a hefty 512KB. 


Turn your screen into 
a canvas. The new 
cartridge program. 
PCjrColorPaint. lets you 
create with the added 
dimension of color. 


More computer for your money. 

See how PCjr compares with other 
computers at its price. 

Memory Software 

User Memory (RAM): Runs over 1,000 


Managing Your Money is a trademark of MECA. 
1-2-3 and Lotus are trademarks of 
Lotus Development Corporation. 

’Weight does not include power pack and monitor. 
tlBM Product Center price. 



computer that weighs a mere 10 pounds.* 
Takes up just a bit 
over a square foot of desk 
space. And costs less 
than $1,000 f , 

without monitor. 

Picture yourself 
with a PCjr. 

Try one out 
and see what’s 
new at an 
authorized 
IBM PCjr 
dealer or IBM Product 
Center. 

For the name of the 
store nearest you. call 
1-800-IBM-PCJR. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 
1.800-447-0890. 


L 


128KB (expand¬ 
able to 512KB) 

Permanent Memory 
(ROM): 64KB 

Diskette Drive 

Double-sided, 
double density 

Capacity: 360KB 

Processor 

16-bit 8088 

Keyboard 

Typewriter-style 

Detached; cordless 

Warranty 

1-year limited 
warranty 


programs written 
for the IBM PC 
Runs both diskette and 
cartridge programs 

Display 

40- and 80-column 
Resolution: 

4-color: 

640h x 200v 
16-color: 

320h x 200v 
Expandability 
Open architecture 
Optional 128KB 
Memory Expansion 
Attachment(s) 

13 ports for add-ons, 
including built-in 
serial interface 


PCjrs new typewriter- 
style keyboard adds a 
nice touch to business, 
home or educational 
computing. 


IBM PCjr 

Growing by leaps and bounds 


Circle 276 on Reader Service card. 


Little Tramp character licensed by Bubbles Inc., s.a. 

































An Integrated Bundle of Joy 


Will Open Access make you forget Symphony or Framework? This 
complex and powerful package features six integrated modules and 
high-resolution color graphics. Open Access’s windows are worth 

looking into. 

By Charles R. Perelman 


O pen Access has plenty of fea¬ 
tures—six integrated modules, 
windows galore, high-resolution 
color graphics—and on top of all that, 
it’s fun. This versatile and powerful 
example of integrated software is a 
complete interactive data-sharing sys¬ 
tem that consists of an average word 
processor, powerful spreadsheet and 
database management modules, ex¬ 
citing interactive graphics, a handy 
appointment calendar and basic com¬ 
munications ability. 

To take full advantage of Open Ac¬ 
cess, you need a PC DOS or MS DOS 
2.0 system, 192KB RAM minimum, 
two double-density floppy drives (or 
one floppy and one hard disk), high- 
resolution graphics, a color monitor, 
modem and dot-addressable printer. 
Out of the package, the program 


works with dual floppy drives and a 
monochrome monitor. I reviewed the 
Tandy 2000 version of Open Access 
utilizing that machine’s quad-density 
floppy drive (96 tracks per inch) and 
a hard disk. All six modules fit on one 
quad-density unprotected disk. (The 
modules require two disks for com¬ 
puters with 48 tpi drives.) 

Getting Around 

You use menus to move from one 
module to another and to choose op¬ 
tions within a module. You either 
highlight a choice with the cursor 
and execute it with the Do function 
key (F12 on the Tandy) or type the 
first few alphabetic characters of the 
command—a nice time-saving touch 
a la Lotus 1-2-3. 

If you like special purpose keys, 


you’ll be crazy about Open Access. It 
uses about half of the Tandy function 
keys to perform consistent operations 
throughout all modules, and you can 
assign additional functions or macros 
to shifted function keys. 

Windows generally overlap, ob¬ 
scuring most of the frame underneath 
the active window. You operate in 
the current pane, and either close it 
to return to the prior window or open 
another on top of it for a new oper¬ 
ation. You can split spreadsheets, 
copy text or spreadsheet data and 
partition graphs with windowing, but 
you can’t tile (that is, abut) different 
function windows. Window size for 
a given function is fixed. 

The package implements on-screen 
help nicely. Active keys for the cur¬ 
rent procedure appear in brackets 




The calculator (upper left), the help window (bottom) and the function 

key chart (right) overlay the word processing screen. Three-dimensional bar graph illustration. 
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Several graphs superimposed. 
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across the bottom of the screen, and 
the help key opens a window that ex¬ 
plains the current operation. You can 
scroll the window for further details 
or press the help key again for a win¬ 
dow that displays several function 
key assignments. 

A built-in calculation window is a 
neat feature, especially for short com¬ 
putations in word processor tables 
and for constructing spreadsheet 
cells. It’s also available in the data¬ 
base and the appointment calendar 
scratch pad mode. 

Function keys activate other global 
window routines that list the direc¬ 
tory of files or fields available for 
processing with your current com¬ 
mand (a great time saver) and dump 
the screen to your printer without ex¬ 
iting to DOS. 


The friendliest function key of all is 
Undo (assigned to the escape key on 
the Tandy). No matter what sin you 
commit within Open Access, hit Undo 
and you return to the prior status quo. 

The Database Manager 

The relational database manage¬ 
ment system of Open Access aug¬ 
ments a wide range of command 
verbs with screen masks for data en¬ 
try, print masks for reports and a 
query language for multifaceted, flex¬ 
ible data manipulation. You can link 
up to five files for retrieval at one 
time, using up to 15 possible sort 
keys. Breaking up your records into 
smaller databases for concurrent ac¬ 
cess can save storage space, avoiding 
repetitive nulls for fields that appear 
in a few records. 


Comparatively, Lotus 1-2-3 has only 
a single database and two sort keys; 
dBase II works with a maximum of 
two database files at a time and seven 
sort keys. One Open Access record 
holds up to 55 fields and a total of 1024 
characters—again an advantage over 
dBase II, which offers 32 fields and 
1000 characters per record maximum. 

Forms-oriented data entry and re¬ 
trieval use a simple screen editor for 
preparing screen masks. You assign 
field attributes for the entry screen 
and create the database variable char¬ 
acteristics at the same time with a sin¬ 
gle menu-driven routine. 

Variable types are text (alphanu¬ 
meric and special characters), date, 
integer, decimal and logical. The host 
of control features includes justifica¬ 
tion, range checking, automatic 



Windowed graphics. 



Spreadsheet split into four windows with the help window open at the 
bottom. 
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insertion of default values, repetition of 
field for prior record and required en¬ 
try other than null. One useful control 
validates an entry only if it matches a 
pre-existing value in another file (nice 
for applications that validate part 
numbers or customer names from a 
master file). 

Report formatting is flexible; you 
create a printer mask to govern pa¬ 
rameters. Open Access’s syntax for 
record retrieval, modeled after IBM’s 
query language SQL, is a pleasure to 
use and easy to learn. You can struc¬ 
ture complex match requirements 
with recursive queries and a range 
function. Although macro command 
files, constructable in most of the 
modules, are powerful aids, they 
don’t constitute a complete program¬ 
ming language comparable, for ex¬ 
ample, to dBase II. 

The built-in Mailer program is a bo¬ 
nus that lets you substitute and merge 
variables. It’s helpful for producing 
form letters, mailing labels and simi¬ 
lar applications developed with the 
word processor. 

The integrated structure and the 
ability to interchange data among 
modules is a major attraction of Open 
Access’s database. You can transfer 
any portion of a database to spread¬ 
sheet, graphics or word processing 
files with the Context command. Un¬ 
fortunately, the documentation for 
this powerful command is weak, and 
I had to experiment to learn to deal 
with its idiosyncrasies. Another way 
to transfer data is to convert infor¬ 
mation into standard interface file 
(SIF) format for use by other modules 
at a later time. 

And in addition, Open Access can 
transfer externally generated data be¬ 
tween its modules through utilities 
that translate ASCII, DIF or dBase II 
system data format (SDF) files to SIF 
format. 

A Joyful Spreadsheet 

Model capacity for Open Access 
spreadsheets allows a maximum of 
3000 rows and 216 columns. You can 
assign a password to restrict access 
to a spreadsheet. 

Your computational tools consist of 
a wide array of math, statistical and 
financial functions, including stand¬ 
ard deviation, double-declining bal¬ 
ance depreciation, internal rate of 
return, modified internal rate of re¬ 
turn (financial management rate of 
return), linear estimate and table 
lookup. Entering data and moving 
around in the spreadsheet is as easy 
80 Microcomputing, November 1984 


as similiar operations in Lotus 1-2-3. 
The many nested functions, the if... 
then.. .else logic and the application 
of relational and logical operators 
give you tremendous flexibility in 
structuring cells. 

Computation speed is excellent (es¬ 
pecially with the Tandy hard disk), 
and recalculations redraw the matrix 
in a hurry. The search function is fast 
and can locate any specified text 
character. 


With the wide range of 
color control variables 
provided by Open 
Access, it’s easy to 
generate exciting, 
colorful, high-caliber 
charts and graphs. 


You can duplicate text as well as 
numeric data to speed model con¬ 
struction. To ease reviewing or alter¬ 
ing a portion of the matrix, you can 
move it to the 0,0 coordinates with a 
single keystroke. Another feature al¬ 
lows you to lock first row or column 
titles or both as you roam the matrix, 
and to protect any cell from being ov¬ 
erwritten. 

To tame a large model (or for inter¬ 
esting visual effects), you can split the 
screen vertically or horizontally into 
as many as six windows, which you 
can scroll independently or join to¬ 
gether for coordinated movement. By 
opening windows into two different 
models simultaneously, you can copy 
data from one to the other most effi¬ 
ciently. 

For rapid review of if.. .then com¬ 
putations, the Update command 
changes all numeric constants in a 
given area for instant projections and 
lets you restore them with a few key¬ 
strokes. 

Consolidation of several models 
with the same data format is permit¬ 
ted with seven-deep nesting of sub¬ 
sidiary models. You can, for example, 
total district sales into regional sales 
and regional sales into your final na¬ 
tional figures in one operation. 

An outstanding spreadsheet func¬ 


tion that deserves special recognition 
is Goal Seeking, a feature usually re¬ 
served for mini or mainframe sys¬ 
tems. With it, you can choose target 
values for one or more dependent 
variables, and Open Access applies 
an iterative process to calculate val¬ 
ues necessary to arrive at the target 
result. This powerful procedure saves 
you a considerable amount of time by 
avoiding the necessity of interpolat¬ 
ing and converging the figures by 
trial and error. 

Open Access exports spreadsheet 
information to other modules in SIF 
format or through the Context com¬ 
mand. Utilities let you transfer data to 
external programs. You can print the 
results of spreadsheet computations 
or the underlying equations in whole 
or part. 

Although you can add page head¬ 
ings to your spreadsheet, the manual 
neglects to mention that you must 
first turn your printer on since the 
headings are printed immediately on¬ 
line. It took a discussion on the Open 
Access hot line to solve the enigma of 
headlines disappearing because my 
printer was off. 

Overall, spreadsheet capabilities 
are quite broad and sophisticated and 
run smoothly, efficiently and rapidly. 

Graphics in Living Color 

With the wide range of color con¬ 
trol variables provided by Open Ac¬ 
cess and the high-resolution graphics 
board of the Tandy 2000, it’s easy to 
generate exciting, colorful, high-cali- 
ber graphs and charts. After input¬ 
ting data by form prompts or via the 
Context command or SIF files, Open 
Access swiftly draws simple or over¬ 
laid line or bar graphs, striking 
three dimensional bar graphs and 
plain or slightly exploded pie charts. 

Using a screen control panel, you 
can alter background and foreground 
hues (15 colors, three tones); change 
bottom, side and top titles; vary colors 
of different levels of overlays or dimen¬ 
sional elements of 3-D graphs; and 
pick symbols for line graphs and 
cross-hatching patterns. You can eas¬ 
ily flip from bar to line to pie chart or 
from graph to control palette to try 
different color combinations and 
change the tilt and rotation of the 
axes of charts for a more dramatic 
viewpoint (impressive features!). 

You can display several graphs on 
the same screen simultaneously, 
through overlays or with windowing 
and adjustment of individual scaling. 
With a bit-addressable printer, you 





can print out any chart. You can also 
save it in an ASCII file for word proc¬ 
essing use. Creating a graphics dis¬ 
play with spreadsheet data through 
the Context command is remarkable 
in its simplicity. 

Storing as many as 32 of your 
graphics “slide” productions in a 
“carousel” allows you to present an 
effective sequential show that’s a real 
kick. You eliminate the delays inher¬ 
ent in programs that require involved 
procedures to load new files between 
screens. This outstanding stream¬ 
lined function is one I think all pres¬ 
entation-type graphics programs 
should emulate. 

Although suitable for most small 
businesses, Open Access graphics do 
lack some sophisticated features of 
new-generation graphics programs, 
which offer variable font types and 
sizes for labels and text, optional log¬ 
arithmic division of horizontal and 
vertical axes and a greater variety of 
chart types. For sheer theatrical effect, 
though, the color graphics, particu¬ 
larly a series of slides from a carousel, 
are an absolute delight in a darkened 
room. 

A Few Words on Processing 

The word processing mode has the 
garden variety of text manipulation 
tools you’d expect from a word pro¬ 
cessor plus a few clever enhance¬ 
ments. 

Some nice features include the ab¬ 
breviation function, which stores up 
to ten phrases that you can recall by 
typing the abbreviation. Separately, 
the macro command lets you store se¬ 
ries of steps, such as sequential print¬ 
ing of files, with a single command. 
Another enhancement is the Copy 
command, which allows you to du¬ 
plicate data in your current file or 
split the screen and copy from an¬ 
other file into your present docu¬ 
ment. The Include command lets you 
tie documents together for sequential 
printing. 

The word processor module lets 
you create form letters for use with 
the Mailer feature described in the 
database section. And again, the Con¬ 
text command or Copy command 
transfers data into word processing 
from other files. 

Although lacking a few of the more 
esoteric features, such as sub- and su¬ 
perscripting, proportional printing, 
column manipulation and automatic 
hyphenation, the word processor ad¬ 
equately performs most typical home 
and business tasks. Compared to the 


rudimentary text manipulation capa¬ 
bility of Lotus 1-2-3, Open Access has 
true word processing with many 
complex abilities. However, even 
with the range of capabilities fur¬ 
nished, there are inconveniences. 


The word processor has 
some nice features, but 
Open Access is clearly 
unsuitable for heavy, 
continuous word 
processing as its 
primary job. 


For instance, the fastest method for 
ordinary typing is to use repeating 
backspace for deletion. Otherwise, 
you must press the delete key, which 
puts you in the delete mode. Then 
you must press another key to re¬ 
move the word, sentence or para¬ 
graph. You still need to hit the Do key 
twice to confirm the deletions and re¬ 
turn to adding more text. What a 
drag! Saving text to disk on a regular 
basis and returning to enter more text 
also takes several keystrokes and an¬ 
other menu. 

Add this to the 80-column width 
limit and poor handling of single-sheet 
printing, and Open Access is clearly 
unsuitable for heavy, continuous word 
processing as its primary job. 

Keeping Track of Time 

The electronic calendar/appoint¬ 
ment book/Rolodex for time and ad¬ 
dress management is a real charmer. 
For example, several professionals 
practicing together can maintain sep¬ 
arate appointment registers on the 
system simultaneously. 

You can enter short two-line nota¬ 
tions for any day on monthly calen¬ 
dars through the end of 1999, view an 
entire month at a glance or view 
more detailed daily reminders on a 
five-line scratch pad. 

You enter appointments individ¬ 
ually with a form providing for name, 
subject and notations. Repetitive ac¬ 
tivities (like your Rotary meeting or 
Thursday golf date) are entered glob¬ 
ally for any desired number of days 
or weeks. Similarly, you can mask 
lunch hour, coffee breaks or other 
special hours. 

This module acts also as a Rolodex, 
so you can file names, addresses and 
telephone numbers. Though not dis¬ 


cussed in the manuals, since the ad¬ 
dress records are really part of the 
database system, you can manipulate 
the address list with other database 
commands and print labels for gen¬ 
eral or selective mailings from your 
Rolodex file. 

Ability to Communicate 

The telecommunications provided 
in Open Access are plain vanilla. De¬ 
fault modem parameter files match 
the Hayes 1200 and 300 modems. 
You set bit rate, parity and stop bits 
and customize control sequences to 
match other modems with the config¬ 
uration utility. 

You can store up to ten numbers, 
as long as 15 characters each, in the 
phone directory for selection with the 
Search key, including symbols for de¬ 
lays you may require for MCI or 
Sprint. Open Access thoughtfully per¬ 
mits appending a phone number to a 
special access code before dialing. 

You can copy to disk data received, 
and download or upload text files. 
The telecommunications program 
doesn’t provide for special protocols 
such as Xmodem. That’s an item on 
my wish list for a future version. The 
software notifies you when the cap¬ 
ture buffer is open, and a real-time 
counter on screen updates the size of 
the captured file and remaining space 
available. You also get a utility for re¬ 
mote operation of another terminal. 

The Incredible Paper Mountain 

Documentation for Open Access is 
downright intimidating, until you 
consider that it contains information 
for six different programs. Support 
materials include a 43-page pocket 
reference guide; “Getting Started,” a 
44-page installation and customiza¬ 
tion guide; demonstration and tuto¬ 
rial disks; the user’s manual, a four- 
ring binder containing several hundred 
pages; an index that is unfortunately 
three-hole punched so it doesn’t fit 
into the user’s manual; the reference 
manual; and several update sheets de¬ 
scribing solutions to a few unusual 
problems. Also included are plastic 
function-key inserts for the top of 
the keyboard and a cardboard key 
summary. 

Considering the amount of detail 
and the complexity of the programs, 
the overall content of the written doc¬ 
umentation is reasonably good, but it 
has a long way to go for ease of use. 
Some of the more complicated data¬ 
base procedures need better organi¬ 
zation and more explicit details, 
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Call ELEK-TEK for 


UNBELIEVABLE 

PRICES!! 


on 

EPSON 

PRINTERS 



80 COLUMN PRINTERS 

RX-80 . 235.00 

RX-80FT. 275.00 

FX-80 . 390.00 

132 COLUMN PRINTERS 

RX-100 . 390.00 

FX-100 . 590.00 

NEW Near Letter Quality 

PRINTER 

LQ 1500 

200/67 c.p.s. Tractor/Friction 

CALL 

Cables for Epson 
CB5622 10 ft. 36/36 pin 

standard parallel 32.00 

CB5609 10 ft. 36/25 pin parallel 

for IBM 25.00 

CB5618 6 ft. 36/16 pin parallel 

for TI-99/4A 25.00 

CB5629 10 ft. 25 pin 

standard RS-232(fully loaded) 25.00 

CB5620 6 ft. parallel 

for TRS 80 Model l-lll-IV 22.00 

RS1Y RS-232 Y cable for TI-99/4A 25.00 


OUST COVERS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
MOST MODELS—S5.00 


Interfaces 

CARDCOG 65.00 

APPLE DUMPLING GX 65.00 

GRAPPLER PLUS 105.00 

Buffered [16K] GRAPPLER PLUS 165.00 

8148 Ser. (For RX or FX Models) 90.00 
8161 IEEE-488 Interface 60.00 

Ribbon Cartridges 
DPP 192 For EPSON 80 col. printers 4.00 
DPR 193 For EPSON 132 col. printers 6.00 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-621-1269 

EXCEPT Illinois, Alaska,, Hawaii 


Corp. Accta. invited. Min Ord. S15.00 Mastercard or Vsa 
by 'Tia'i or phone Ma< Caster s Check Money Ord Pens Check 
i 2 wks to cir ] Add $4 00 1st tern (AK, HI, P.R., Canada add 
S10.00 first item) $1 00 ea add sopg &hardi Shipments to 
il address add 7^ ta* Pr ces sub. to change WRITE for free 
catalog. Return policy for defective on arrival replace¬ 
ments only: 90 day mfr. wvty. ALL ELEK-TEK MERCHAN 
OISE IS BRAND NEW, FIRST QUALITY AND COMPLETE. 



,inc. 


(800)621 1269 


(312)677 7660 
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particularly in the user’s manual. I 
felt a certain lack of continuity, par¬ 
tially in style, as though a different 
person wrote each main division us¬ 
ing slightly different specifications. 

Such ambitious and productive 
software definitely deserves better 
documentation. Sufficient quantity, 
but not enough quality. 

Final Conclusions 

You buy a lot of computing power 
and functionality with Open Access. 
Each module has sufficient bells and 
whistles to stand on its own, and 
each is enhanced by the integration 
between programs. The performance 
of the database and spreadsheet mod¬ 
ules rates higher than the word pro¬ 
cessor, which has plenty of features 
but some clumsy operational aspects. 
The graphics are absolutely stunning. 
The time management and commu¬ 
nications modules are solid practical 
programs. 

If you want to be fluent in sophis¬ 
ticated use of Open Access, you’ll 
have to invest a substantial amount of 
time and effort. You won’t master its 
intricacies in a day or two. You have 
to experience hands-on the multiplic¬ 
ity of combinations and permutations 
of routines with the tutorial disk as 
your guide and plod through the man¬ 
ual pages at the same time. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the fact that the written 
documentation is disorganized will 
prolong the process. 

Because of the host of special key 
functions, you’ll need to keep the key 
assignment summary cardboard 
close at hand in spite of the second¬ 
ary help window function table. The 
short reference guide is a definite 
help, but the tutorial methodology 
and program structure really require 
learning the sequences by rote. It’s 
difficult to discern many logical pat¬ 
terns or mnemonic relationships that 
are common to all program modules 
and procedures. 

Certainly with the Tandy 2000 and 
a hard disk, the program action is im¬ 
pressively crisp. Often, however, 
your selection of functions within 
programs requires multiple key¬ 
strokes or passing through sub¬ 
menus. The basic premise of this 
system gives you a chance to do or 
undo many actions, but it also neces¬ 
sitates an extra step. It’s user-friendly 
but it also takes time. 

Utilizing the Context command to 
transfer data between modules, with¬ 
out the time-consuming file conver¬ 
sions and program disk switching, 


yields tremendous economy of effort 
and lack of aggravation. 

Extensive on-screen help features, 
consistent use of several function 
keys and wide use of menus make it 
possible to start working with Open 
Access immediately, though at a slow 
pace. There’s weighty documentation 
to help you, but it’s a battle to become 
proficient. As I’ve indicated, the man¬ 
uals are the weakest link and need 
substantial revision. 

Open Access is a decidedly com¬ 
plex, coordinated system that offers 
substantial benefits from the appli¬ 
cation of window technology and in¬ 
tegration. It is well-conceived and 
adequately implemented. 

The package is balanced in its pro¬ 
vision of universally appealing func¬ 
tions. You have all the major applica¬ 
tions many home and business users 
seek interlaced in one multitalented 
yet reasonably priced package. If you 
haven’t seen Open Access in action, 
especially in the hard disk environ¬ 
ment, you owe it to yourself to ex¬ 
perience a demonstration and 
determine its suitability to your 
needs. It’s quite a bundle! ■ 


Editor's Note: 

At press time , Software Products In¬ 
ternational announced release of ver¬ 
sion 1.01 of Open Access for the IBM 
PC. The new version speeds up 
spreadsheet manipulation by six to 20 
times and supports inverse trig func¬ 
tions. An enhancement to word pro¬ 
cessing lets you save text without leav¬ 
ing the current mode; the software 
supports an internal modem card. 

With the new version there is no 
limit to the size of data blocks trans¬ 
ferred with the Context command (the 
previous version limited you to 64KB 
blocks). 

Open Access 1.00 is the current ver¬ 
sion for the Tandy 2000. 


Open Access 1.00 

System Requirements: MS DOS or 

PC DOS 2.0; 192KB RAM; two disk 
drives; black and white or color dis¬ 
play; high-resolution graphics board; 
printer; modem. 

Manufacturer: Software Products 
International, 10240 Sorrento Valley 
Road, San Diego, CA 92121. 

Price: $595. 

Address correspondence to Charles R. Perel- 
man, 1800 Century Park East, #1150, Los Ange¬ 
les, CA 90067. 







































Having all the essential hardware and soft¬ 
ware does not necessarily add up to a com¬ 
plete home Apple* system. To make your 
system whole, you need information to guide 
you through the complexities of home com¬ 
puting. inCider will pull it all together for you. 

Child’s Play gives you fun programs to in¬ 
troduce your children to computing. 

The Glau Report is head to head software 
evaluations for your business applications. 

The Applesoft Adviser guides you step-by- 
step through BASIC, so you’ll program better. 

The Apple Clinic saves you money with 
answers to your maintenance and repair 
questions. 

Hard-hitting reviews help you make every 
purchase a sound investment. 

Plus, you’ll get the latest games... 
new product descriptions.. .utilities 
.. .and programming tips. 


Subscribe today 
get a 13th issue 

One year of inCider. . .twelve 
big issues... is only $24.97. 

That’s a savings of 30% off the 
newsstand price. Now you can 
save even more. Just fill out the 
coupon and return it today with 
payment enclosed (or charge it 
on your Mastercard, Visa, or 
American Express). We’ll add a 
13th issue to your subscription | 
at no charge. 

To get your first issue faster, 
call toll free: 

1 (800) 258-5473 

(In New Hampshire, call 1-924-9471). 


Your money-back guarantee: You can can¬ 
cel your subscription at any time. We’ll reim¬ 
burse you for all undelivered issues—no ques¬ 
tions asked. 


Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc. 


YES! I want to accomplish more. Send me 12 issues of inCider for 

$24.97. I understand that with payment enclosed or credit card order I will 
receive a FREE issue, making a total of 13 issues for $24.97. 

□ CHECK/MO □ MC □ VISA □ AE □ Bill me $24.97 for 12 issues 

Card #_Exp. date_ 

Signature_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 


State 


Canada and Mexico $27.97, 1 year only, US funds drawn on US bank. Foreign surface $44.97, 1 year only, US 
funds drawn on US bank. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Foreign airmail please inquire. 

inCider • PO Box 911 • Farmingdale, NY 11737 34NF7 


































It Reads, Writes and 
It Paints in 3-D, Keeps 

and Talks to 


It’s called “OPEN ACCESS,” and it’s the 
result of 60 man-years of effort to 
create a truly do-it-all, super-program— 
one that can perform virtually every 
task you're ever likely to encounter. 

The beauty of it is, all that capability 
resides on a single program. You don’t 
have to re-enter data. Or spend time 
trying to get unmatched programs to 
work together. 

OPEN ACCESS takes its name from 
the source of its power-a relational 
data-base manager that gives you access 
to more data in more ways than any 
comparable software. 

OPEN ACCESS includes an electronic 
spreadsheet, 3-D graphics, word 
processor, appointment scheduler and 
telecommunications module—all 
revolving around the powerful 





INFORMATION MANAGEMENT-THE 
MASTERMIND. This advanced data-base 
manager stores and retrieves multiple files 
quickly, easily and reliably. What’s more, It 
shares all information with the other programs, 
so you never have to re-enter the same data 
twice. 


ELECTRONIC SPREADSHEET—NUMBER 
CRUNCHING AND GOAL SEEKING. It helps 
you produce forecasts, cost estimates and 
“break-even” points- In seconds, instead of 
hours or days. Best of all, it allows “goal 
seeking.” Ask, for example, “What sales must I 
have the rest of the year to net $1 million?,” 
and OPEN ACCESS will figure It out! 


3-D GRAPHICS-NOT JUST PRETTY 
PICTURES. These graphics distill raw data 
into trends that can be instantly visualized, 
helping you discern the important facts from 
a wealth of information. 














does Arithmetic. 
Your Appointments 
the World. 



There’s just one conclusion: At S595, 

OPEN ACCESS can do more for you than 
any other comparable business program 
on the market. Bar none. But the only 
way for you to be convinced is for you 
to see OPEN ACCESS work its magic on 
your work load. So call your local 
software dealer today, or call us at SPI, 
at 619-450-1526. 


Because they do not have a dedicated 
relational data-base manager that can 
quickly direct massive amounts of data, 
other programs simply can't do what 
OPEN ACCESS can. Some don't have a 
communications program, others no 
dedicated word processor. None have a 
time management program. 


Time 
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SOFTWARE PRODUCTS INTERNATIONAL 



10240 Sorrento Valley Road 
San Diego, CA 92121 
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TIME MANAGEMENT-CONSERVING YOUR 
MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE. This module 
helps you keep track of all your appointments, 
hour by hour, day in and day out. It alerts you 
to standing obligations, automatically 
coordinates meeting times with other busy 
professionals, and lists all your associates on 
a Rolodex™-like file. 


WORD PROCESSING-EDITOR 
EXTRAORDINAIRE! Superior word processors 
make it easy to correct typos, change words, 
shuffle paragraphs and format documents. 
This is one of that breed. Use it to write 
efficient memos, letters, proposals and 
reports. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS-YOUR LINK WITH 
THE WORLD. This program gives you access 
to virtually any other computer system in the 
world. Not only can you transmit and receive 
reports from your colleagues, you can also 
subscribe to special data banks that know 
everything from GM’s stock price to the 
relative humidity in Genoa. Now that’s power! 
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The Word On 
Word Processors 

Tom Bonoma wraps up his trip around the world of word processing in 
the second half of his two-part series . 


F ive word processing packages 
comprise the final installment 
of this series: EasyWriter II System, 
VisiWord and VisiSpell, WordMarc, 
SuperWriter and Samna Word III. 
Although more than 300 offerings 
fill the marketplace, I hope you can 
use these nine packages (four are re¬ 
viewed in Microcomputing, October 
1984) as a guide to help you in your 
shopping. 

The evaluation chart continues 
with this installment as well. Let me 
remind you that the chart is not 
meant to stand alone; it’s to support 
the text and make it easier for you 
to compare systems. And now, more 
word processing! 


EasyWriter II System 

The EasyWriter II System (EWII) 
has two variations: a $295 package 
for personal use and a $395 one for 
professional use. I evaluated the 
higher-priced spread, which consists 
of a page-oriented word processor, a 
mail-merge facility and a spelling 
checker. They’re all bundled in a 
single binder but are separate pro¬ 
grams with separate documentation. 
The package also includes a good 
“self-teaching document,” Informa¬ 
tion Unlimited Software’s euphemism 
for a disk tutorial and a keyboard tem¬ 
plate defining EWII’s use of the 
function and alternate keys on the 
PC XT keyboard. 


When I reviewed EWII for Micro¬ 
computing more than a year and a 
half ago, I remarked on the marvel¬ 
ous, almost direct drive feel of the 
keyboard-screen linkage in the pro¬ 
gram. The good news is that it’s still 
there—when you type in EWII, you 
have a solid feeling that you can’t 
outrun the software because it’s 
somehow directly connected to the 
screen. Marvelous! 

Semi-WYSIWYG? 

EasyWriter II, like its more popu¬ 
lar cousin MultiMate, is a page-ori¬ 
ented semi-what-you-see-is-what- 
you-get (WYSIWYG) word proces¬ 
sor. The main menu for the system 
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“I am amazed at the broad spectrum of 
technical articles you publish, for both 
novice and advanced programmers. . . ” 


If you’re still wondering which magazine you should 
buy for your TRS-80*, here’s what 80 Micro readers 
have to say about their #1 system-specific information 
source — 

•“Not only is the magazine very professionally done, 
but I have found something in almost every issue that 
has been worth the price of the subscription...” 

Roger L. Holstege 
Mzllersville, MD 

•“I was greatly impressed by your magazine. I got more 
useful information from that one issue of 80 than I have 
from countless other sources...” 

John M. Crittenden 
Jackson , MS 

•“I have found 80 Micro to be the most valuable mag¬ 
azine pertaining to home computers on the market...” 

William C. Hardin , Jr. 
Charlotte , NC 

80 Micro is the magazine for every TRS-80 user—from 
beginner to advanced. 80 Micro is full of tutorials, free 
programs, hardware modifications, new product an¬ 
nouncements, product reviews, debugging tips, and 
more. 


And an 80 Micro subscription is risk-free. If you're 
not completely satisfied, you'll be reimbursed for all un¬ 
delivered issues. See what 80 Micro can do for you. It’s 
#1 for a lot of people. Fill out this order form and send 
it in now. Enclose your payment and get a 13th issue free! 

•TRS-80 is a trademark of Radio Shack, a division of Tandy Corp. 

i Yes! 1 want a no-risk subscription to the ma¬ 
gazine for beginner to advanced TRS-80 users. 

Send me 12 issues of 80 MICRO for $24.97! I understand 
that with payment enclosed or credit card order I will 
receive a FREE issue making a total of 13 issues for 
$24.97. 

□ Check/MO □ VISA □ AE □ MC □ Bill me $24.97 for 12 issues 


Card #_ 

Signature. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 


_Exp. Date. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Canada & Mexico, $27.97. Foreign surface, $44.97. 1 year only, 

US funds drawn on US bank. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

BDmiCnO • PO Box 981 • Famingdale, NY 11737 
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The Easy Writer II System from Information Unlimited Software includes a word processor, 
a mail-merge facility and a spelling checker. 


gives you nine choices, including 
opening a file folder (in which you 
store related documents), editing, 
printing or deleting a document, re¬ 
paginating the text, setting the date 
(EWII doesn’t pick up dates directly 
from the system), printing a direc¬ 
tory of files in a folder and system 
functions. 

System functions permit copying 
documents, editing the system’s de¬ 
fault formatting ruler, editing other 
system parameters, importing and 
exporting documents to the EWII 
system and changing printer config¬ 
urations. I found the built-in help 
files less than helpful since several 
just explained the function in ques¬ 
tion without giving the keystrokes 
needed to make it happen! EWII 
also maintains restricted but helpful 
document summary screens that al¬ 
low you to enter the typist’s and 
document author’s initials at the 
time of creation or revision. 

Easy Writer II supports eight spe¬ 
cial fonts for printing, including 
shadow print, boldface, underline, 
double underline, super- and sub¬ 
script. However, the display shows 


characters in these special fonts 
only as underlined, in reverse video 
or boldface, so you’ll need to look at 
a status indicator to see what the on¬ 
screen symbols mean in some in¬ 
stances. The system provides key 
clicks for audible feedback of a key¬ 
press, a welcome feature that you 
can disable if you desire. The system 
handles documents as wide as 255 
characters. 

Format rulers, which set margins, 
line spacing, tabs and decimal tabs, 
may be named (a limit of eight per 
document) and recalled as needed. 
It’s awkward to set the system for 
double spacing because you have to 
take special precautions not to con¬ 
found the line counter. Text typed in 
double space or other spacing doesn’t 
appear that way on the screen either. 

The text editor operates by “mode,” 
so you can set the same keys to act 
by character, word, sentence, para¬ 
graph, line, block or page chunks of 
text. Though there’s no hyphen help, 
you can adjust system parameters to 
equalize line lengths as they are 
typed. 

Another nice feature of the system 


is its ability to tag a chunk of infor¬ 
mation (up to about 4000 characters 
long) with a name and then copy, 
move or shift this chunk between 
documents. The 4000-character lim¬ 
itation is due to the fact that an 
EWII page can contain only this 
many characters. If you exceed this 
limit, the manual suggests pressing 
the FI key to recover the document. 

Speaking of recovery, one feature 
of EWII is its ability to restore any 
edited page to its unedited condition 
with a single keypress. While this 
function is a poor substitute for an 
undo, such a “super-undo” may 
sometimes come in handy. 

After text entry, EWII can (from 
the main menu) paginate the docu¬ 
ment so that each page has an equal 
number of lines. You also can in¬ 
voke a manual page-cut function to 
change the computer’s automatic 
page break. Headers and footers can 
occupy any number of lines, can al¬ 
ternate between even and odd num¬ 
bered pages and can support auto¬ 
matic page numbering. 

Easy Writer II also supports a 
wide variety of dot-matrix and letter- 
quality printers, though you’ll need 
to know the decimal ASCII codes 
necessary to invoke the functions 
you’re interested in accessing. When 
you’ve configured your printer, 
EWII will support background print¬ 
ing (that is, printing while you’re ed¬ 
iting another document). Another 
good feature of the system is the 
ability to number text file lines au¬ 
tomatically at print time, often a 
great aid for revisions. 

Obvious Origins 

EasyWriter II shows its early PC 
origins in a number of ways. While 
it’s advertised as a what-you-see-is- 
what-you-get word processor, it 
clearly isn’t one unless you consider 
a little “s” under the status indicator 
a good representation of shadowed 
type. The program doesn’t do on-screen 
rejustification of text after inserts 
and deletes, but rather uses a 
WordStar-like reformat command to 
manually rejustify edited input, a 
major and unnecessary hassle. Foot¬ 
notes aren’t supported in any way 
and defined blocks aren’t defined by 
highlighting (as with some of the 
newer systems) but by symbols in¬ 
serted next to the text. 

EasyMailer 

EasyMailer (EM) is IUS’s mail- 
merge facility for EWII. Even 
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though IUS supplies the software in 
the same package as the EWII word 
processor, you must install the mail- 
merge software in order to make it 
visible to the EWII program. After 
you do this, an extended functions 
command shows on the EWII 
screen, and you can choose the EM 
utility. 

EasyMailer is a sophisticated mail- 
merger that allows you to maintain 
up to 50 fields per record and an un¬ 
limited (except by disk space) num¬ 
ber of records. Like the EWII pro¬ 
gram, the limit is 255 characters per 
record. EM has on-line help available 
and allows you to use all of EWII’s 
special fonts. 

EasyMailer also has a useful sort 
option that allows you to sort data 
files on one field at a time. But its 
page-oriented structure limits EM 
because the system won’t sort over 
page (or format ruler) boundaries. 
While the sort feature can be useful in 
developing sublists of sorted names, 
for instance, it poses severe restric¬ 
tions on working with large, multi¬ 
page data files. 

Rulers, familiar from EWII for¬ 
matting, define the number and 
length of fields for each record. Es¬ 
sentially, you mark off on the ruler 
where fields end, what tabs should 
be inserted in each field and so on. 
The result is a template for records; 
you can define additional rulers 
with different tabs in the file as well. 

EM has good features for manip¬ 
ulating data in records not ordinar¬ 
ily found in mail-merge programs. 
For instance, a field can be flipped 
around a comma, allowing last- 
name-first storage in the data file but 
correct addressing for a letter. Sim¬ 
ilarly, you can choose to print the 
data that’s after or before the 
comma in a data field to write sal¬ 
utations without effort. Finally, the 
current date, as set in the system 
menu, is accessible with a single 
character in the EM program. 

Though the program doesn’t have 
if...then logical capabilities and is re¬ 
stricted by its page-oriented sort 
boundaries to single-page files if sorts 
are desired, it generally offers the 
kind of flexibility that you will really 
appreciate in high-demand mail- 
merge tasks. 

EasySpeller 

EasySpeller II (ESII) is EWII’s 
spell-checker program. It doesn’t 
have to be preinstalled on the EWII 
system; you call it from the edit 
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mode by typing a Ctrl-Fl sequence. 
When you press this key combina¬ 
tion, ESII checks the data file for 
misspelled words against a 88,000- 
word dictionary (medical and legal 
dictionary versions of the EWII sys¬ 
tem are available at $525 for each 
package). ESII checks documents 
page by page and can be aborted 
after any page has been checked. 


When an incorrect or suspect 
word is found, you have several op¬ 
tions. Hitting return adds a correctly 
spelled word to a custom dictionary 
and instructs the program to accept 
all succeeding occurrences as cor¬ 
rect. Hitting F10 also accepts the 
word but doesn’t add it to the dic¬ 
tionary. Verify (Ctrl-F3) looks up a 
contemplated correction to see if it 
is right, and Mark defers action but 
marks the word for later scrutiny and 
possible correction (there is a com¬ 
plementary Find Mark command). 

What EWII doesn’t do, as is evi¬ 
dent from the above, is make in-text 
spelling corrections and/or change 
your copy automatically. This means 
that you must do spelling correc¬ 
tions manually (a tedious job that in¬ 
troduces more errors in the file if 
you don’t use Verify), and you’ll 
probably have to reformat text after 
it’s corrected. 

Competence Questions 

EWII, in short, is a competent 
word processing system that falls 
short in a number of areas con¬ 
cerned with completeness and ease 
of use. It’s clearly not really a what- 
you-see-is-what-you-get word proces¬ 
sor. It’s one step closer to WYSIWYG 
than WordStar but nowhere near Mi¬ 
crosoft Word. It does provide mail 
merge and spell-checking but exe¬ 
cutes these in a competent but often 
frustrating way. The most frustrat¬ 


ing thing is that the system could 
take several giant steps toward per¬ 
fection with only minor coding re¬ 
visions. 

The last time I reviewed EWII, I 
complained bitterly about IUS’s pol¬ 
icy of charging an arm and a leg for 
phone support it should have pro¬ 
vided free. In a good move, the com¬ 
pany now gives six months of free 


phone support with the purchase of 
its program, though you can buy ex¬ 
tended phone support beyond this 
period for a fee. That’s welcome 
news, and the company should be 
congratulated. 


VisiWord and VisiSpell 

VisiWord (VW) is a competent 
word processor with outstanding 
documentation and a superb spell¬ 
checking program. It’s a good exam¬ 
ple of what has and hasn’t changed 
in word processors between 1982 
and 1984. 

VisiWord isn’t a true WYSIWYG 
word processor. Emboldened or 
underlined characters aren’t dis¬ 
played as such, nor are other special 
formats shown on either a color or 
monochrome monitor. Instead, the 
program puts a symbolic code (e.g., 
U/L) on the status line to indicate 
the special format chosen and dis¬ 
plays all special formats in reverse 
video. The editor appropriates three 
lines and two columns from the 
video screen for its own use, so you 
won’t get as much text to view as 
with systems that use pop-up menus 
or a more scanty information sys¬ 
tem. The ruler line, which shows 
margins and tabs, takes up the top 
line on the screen. Status messages, 
help messages and the functions 
menu use the bottom two lines. 


EasyWriter II is a competent word 
processing system, but it falls short in 
a number of areas concerned with 
completeness and ease of use. The 
system could take several giant steps 
toward perfection with only minor 
coding revisions. 






WordMarc from Marc Software International Inc. is a capable high-end word processor on six disks. 


Good Thinking 

In many ways, however, VW is a 
miracle of good thinking regarding 
ease of use. You see a one-sentence 
description of each menu command 
on the next-to-last line of the screen 
as each possible choice is high¬ 
lighted; the program fully supports 
DOS 2.0 pathnames and directory 
functions and even formats disks 
from within VW so you don’t have 
to leave the system. The status line 
on the screen displays your position 
in the program in a rational manner; 
enter the Print function from the 
main menu, for example, and the 
system displays VW/Print, a usage fa¬ 
miliar to anyone who’s seen DOS 2.0 
pathnames. More packages should 
use this function. 

You only have two start-up choices 
with this system: create a new docu¬ 
ment or revise an old one. Once you 
make the choice, the main menu 
(reached with the escape key from the 
typing screen) offers Delete, Move, 
Copy, Layout, Find, Windows, Print, 
Storage, Options, Help and Exit 
choices to you. Some of these are 
worth explaining. 


Layout offers a format sheet on 
which you can set line spacing, right 
justification, characters per inch 
(cpi), lines per page and even printer 
strings. While the system isn’t com¬ 
pletely flexible (line spacing is only 
from one-half to double in half-line 
increments and cpi is only ten, 12 or 
15), it offers you many options. 

The system can edit pages up to 
10,000 lines long and documents up 
to 255 characters wide. It supports 
both tabs and decimal tabs (but not 
right-justified tabs). One document 
supports multiple format changes, 
so you can double space part of the 
text and single space the rest. The 
system correctly and automatically 
displays right justification and rejus¬ 
tification but not spacing, cpi and a 
number of other adjustable attri¬ 
butes. 

Layout can also manage multiple 
document rulers so that you can 
vary tabs, and you can automatically 
indent paragraphs a prespecified 
amount with a single (F4) key. You 
can attach headers and footers to the 
document in Layout, emphasize char¬ 
acters (underline, super- and sub¬ 


script, overstrike or ghost hyphenate 
in addition to user-defined func¬ 
tions) from the same menu and de¬ 
fine one document to include others 
(append). Finally, you can define a 
print message to tell you (for exam¬ 
ple) to change print wheels in the 
middle of a document. 

The Maintenance suboption in Stor¬ 
age has a facility that displays the 
word count for the queried docu¬ 
ment, a thoughtful feature. Also, an 
undelete key allows recovery from 
stupid mistakes, and two-window 
capability and automatic line center¬ 
ing are available. Up to three lines 
of headers and three of footers are 
supported, each with a left, center 
and right portion. The system deals 
automatically with pagination in 
these headers and footers. A com¬ 
petent print spooler permits editing 
while printing. 

There isn’t much to criticize with 
VW—unless you’ve seen VisiCorp’s 
high-end VisiOn Word (VOW). Sim¬ 
ilar in design to VW, this program is 
the WYSIWYG word processor that 
VW should have been. It’s a shame 
to see VW run after you’ve seen 
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VOW, because the latter has many 
of the same functions and menus 
but displays italicized characters as 
italicized, emboldens those that 
should be and generally works the 
way a word processor ought to in 
1984. But I have to be careful about 
blaming VW for not being VOW, be¬ 
cause it’s not as expensive either. 

In VW, the absence of footnote man¬ 
agement and the restriction of spacing 
and cpi choices are silly omissions for 
the serious user, but no worse than 
some other systems. When you use 
an RGB screen, there’s some unac¬ 
ceptable screen flicker and snow dur¬ 
ing input. I also found a constant 
need to hit the escape key, get the 
menu, pick it, get the submenu and 
then pick that. This became an ex¬ 
ercise in frustration after I was fa¬ 
miliar with the system. The function 
keys help, but not enough. 

More to Praise 

Overall, there’s little to complain 
about and much to laud. The docu¬ 
mentation is simply superb, a side- 
benefit from the VisiOn introduction, 
which uses similar lessons, sample 
applications and clear explanations. 
A function key template automates 
the new page, delete, undelete, in¬ 
dent, delete to end-of-line, center and 
underline functions for you so that 
you don’t continually have to access 
the menu and, in addition, contains 
a helpful “again” key for repetitive 
editing. Though there’s no disk- 
based tutorial, the Getting Started 
booklet has one that you can type in. 
Although VisiCorp continues its pol¬ 
icy of selling disks that can’t be cop¬ 
ied and then offering a backup (for 
a fee) only when the registration 
card is returned, the company is 
pretty good about sending backups 
promptly. 

VW System Star 

It’s VisiSpell (VS) that’s the star 
of the VW system. Chosen from the 
options menu on VW, the system 
prompts first for insertion of the VS 
system disk, then the dictionary disk 
(the B: drive is occupied with doc¬ 
ument storage on a floppy system), 
necessitating much disk swapping 
unless you have a hard disk. But, 
once accessed, the speller literally 
sings! 

It automatically starts proofing the 
document, stops at unrecognized 
words, suggests corrections if they 
are misspelled and then makes 
them! This makes proofing an easy 
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matter, so more of us will engage in 
it. Though the program has the fa¬ 
cility for marking, updating, chang¬ 
ing or deleting words from the cus¬ 
tom dictionary and other mainte¬ 
nance tasks, this simple description 
is all you need to know about Visi¬ 
Spell. It just does the job quickly, 
quietly and automatically. If you can 
put up with the disk swapping, it’s 
the best speller of all those evaluated 
here. It must be used with VW, how¬ 
ever, and can’t be used with other 
word processing programs—a limi¬ 
tation in my opinion. 


WordMarc 

WordMarc (WM) is a capable, high- 
end word processor that comes com¬ 
plete with document spell-checker, 
an abbreviation system, a document 
encryption system to keep sensitive 
data away from prying eyes, a doc¬ 
ument recovery utility and even au¬ 
tomatic form letter generation with 
variable insert (i.e., a crude mail- 
merge facility). The system is on six 
(count ’em!) disks, a number topped 
only by Samna Word III. The doc¬ 
umentation, although adequate, is 
no great shakes and is more suited 
to the “techie” mainframe user than 
the secretary. It refers to whether 
you’ve “logged on” to the system but 
thankfully separates a technical 
manual from the user-relevant stuff. 


Professional Workhorse 

This word processor is clearly a 
professional workhorse and is de¬ 
signed to compete with dedicated 
systems. Though advertised as a 
WYSIWYG, the system, for the most 
part, highlights special character for¬ 


mats rather than displaying them. 
Though the screen shows right jus¬ 
tification, WM is more correctly cat¬ 
egorized as a WordStar-plus format 
than as a true WYSIWYG. 

A clear and understandable main 
menu drives the editor itself, which 
is nicely powered by function- and 
cursor-key use. I’ve seldom seen 
such fast screen repaint as in WM, 
and the system’s other functions op¬ 
erate nearly as fast except during 
disk loads, which are relatively in¬ 
frequent. WM has particularly useful 
cursor control; instead of character, 
line, word and other modes, you 
simply hit a forward or reverse key 
and then type a character that re¬ 
sides close to where you want the 
cursor to go. 

Similarly, you mark blocks for de¬ 
leting, underlining or whatever by 
hitting the function in question, 
some punctuation or a character 
lying near the destination, and the 
execute key (the big plus key on the 
PC keyboard). What could be sim¬ 
pler? 

Uncluttered Display 

The full-screen editor presents an 
uncluttered display, using only a 
few lines at the top of the screen for 
a ruler and necessary messages. The 
often annoying “y° u are at position 
51, line 20” messages constantly dis¬ 
played by some systems aren’t shown 
in WordMarc, but they’re only a 


function key away. Other function 
keys or special keystrokes handle au¬ 
tomatic centering, indentation, dec¬ 
imal tabbing, overstriking, embolden¬ 
ing text, repagination and similar 
functions. 

When it is time to revise a first 


There’s little to complain about and 
much to laud in VisiWord: the 
documentation is simply superb; and 
the VisiSpell speller is the star of the 
system—all you need to know is that it 
does the job quickly, quietly and 
automatically. 






draft, the editor allows convenient 
movement by screen and page. The 
system provides a good move, copy 
and external copy feature, and won¬ 
der of wonders, automatic hyphen¬ 
ation. WM’s interactive speller does 
not make automatic corrections or 
even suggest correct spelling to you. 
Thus, it’s more useful as a typo¬ 
graphical error corrector. However, 
the system quickly accesses the 
40,000-word dictionary, and user-de¬ 
finable dictionaries are available. 

WordMarc also supports a glos¬ 
sary function where you can store 
letter closings and automatically re¬ 
call them to avoid repetitive typing. 


You can change the system menus 
used to control WM and customize 
WM’s standard document formats 
(letter, others) to fit your needs. Print¬ 
er configuration is extensive on 
WM, but slants toward letter-quality 
machines. One interesting feature of 
the system is its ability to enable 
DOS commands from within and 
then to return to the document you 
are editing. 

WM handles lines up to 163 char¬ 
acters wide and prints them propor¬ 
tionally, assuming you have the 
gear. Spacing is single, double and 
triple in addition to half-spacing. 
WM offers only three pitches de¬ 
spite the ability of these high-quality 
printers to handle more. The system 
provides automatic window and or¬ 
phan control and offers a mail- 
merge-like facility that allows you to 
store text fields in a data file and 
then merge them with a standard 
document for printing. However, 
few formatting or other options to 
manipulate the data file are available 
in WM. 

If you want WM hot line support, 


it’ll cost you 50 bucks, a problem in 
my opinion. But, if you can decipher 
the technical documentation, it’s not 
likely you’ll need support. WM sup¬ 
plies a number of utilities with its 
system that allow terminal and 
printer reconfiguration (to the Eagle 
and Compaq, for instance), menu 
customization, error message and 
prompt customization and others. 
The system can both read and write 
ASCII files, a major plus. You can 
even buy an EPROM from WM, 
which allows full 192-character sup¬ 
port on your compatible printer. Or, 
if you’re French, Norwegian or one 
of a number of other nationalities, 


versions of WM exist in your native 
language. 

WordMarc’s menus and clean 
screen make it an especially attrac¬ 
tive word processor. Its fast opera¬ 
tion makes it even more so. If you 
do heavy production writing and 
don’t need footnoting capabilities, 
you’ll be hard pressed to do better 
than this system. If you have writing 
security needs that can use the data 
encryption facility, this is one of the 
few systems that actually can pro¬ 
tect what’s written, recover it if it’s 
botched and generally provide the 
kind of security you might expect 
for your words. 


Super Writer 

SuperWriter (SW), Sorcim’s entry 
into the word processing arena, is a 
good adaptation of the late ’70s 
Magic Wand program. In version 
1.03, the system hits its full maturity. 
You can do whatever word process¬ 
ing task you want to with SW, as 
long as you don’t care about on¬ 


screen formatting. SW is simply a 
good tool for editing, laying out and 
then printing words, where you 
learn the dot commands and other 
formatting tools and the system ex¬ 
ecutes them on paper. 

SuperWriter is menu-driven. The 
main menu allows editing, printing, 
spelling, directory access and utility 
access. The latter provides access to 
SW’s library files, which essentially 
are structured as automated sets of 
boilerplate paragraphs that you can 
choose from SW’s good mail-merge 
facilities to customize letters and 
other correspondence. SW also has 
document history screens available 
from this menu that track modifi¬ 
cation dates, operators and the like 
for everything on the disk. The dic¬ 
tionary maintenance function allows 
manipulation of SW’s semi-integrated 
speller, and a SuperCalc hook pro¬ 
duces spreadsheets for text inclu¬ 
sion or exports text to the SuperCalc 
program. 

Editor Performs 

The editor is where you’ll spend 
most of your time, however. This 
device is especially functional for 
the person who learns its complex 
reaches. SW operates from a succes¬ 
sion of control keys, PC function 
keys, escape keys and dot com¬ 
mands to control the appearance of 
printed text. Control keys, like Con- 
trol-P, allow for emboldening, cen¬ 
tering, indenting, italicizing, jus¬ 
tification, underlining or superscript¬ 
ing characters and lines. Function 
keys put markers in the text to call 
for a form feed or to block off (no 
cursor pointing here) sections of text 
for copying or moving. The escape 
keys, the largest set of commands, 
control normal editing functions like 
text moves, copying, find and re¬ 
place, global formatting options and 
document saves. The net result is a 
system that can do almost anything 
i/you know what to do! Fortunately, 
the on-line help (answer screens) SW 
has added to the system make it easy 
to use this program quickly. 

The cursor moves by character, 
word, line, screen and document, 
(state-of-the-art in earlier word pro¬ 
cessing systems). Facility exists for 
block moves, copies and saves across 
files as well as within files, and an 
extensive include facility allows ex¬ 
ternal file parts to be imported into 
the working file in such a way that 
a document can be created quickly 
from standard boilerplate paragraphs. 
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Sorcim’s SuperWriter system hits its 
full maturity in version 1.03. You can 
do whatever word processing tasks you 
want to with SW, as long as you don’t 
care about on-screen formatting. SW 
is simply a good tool for editing, laying 
out and then printing words. 










Control characters, like returns, as 
well as hyphens and blanks can be 
made visible or invisible in SW, a 
major plus. A normalization option 
allows automated capitalization or 
reverse capitalization by character, 
word and line, also a time-saving 
feature. Also, a number of markers, 
including place markers, can be left 
in the text for later revisions. 

All this is done without accessing 
SW’s command characters and em¬ 
bedded commands, which serve as 
print-time directives to the system. 
These provide paragraph indenta¬ 
tion, multiple spacing (not shown on 
the edit screen), left, right and full 
justified text printing and the like. 
When a document is edited, a sep¬ 
arate formatting program (Print 
from the menu) allows you to pre¬ 
view the text as it will print on the 
screen or be sent to a printer or a 
disk file. You can insert multiple 
line headers and footers into the text 
with still more embedded commands, 
and automatic pagination is sup¬ 
ported. If your hardware handles 
proportional printing, the system is 
completely comfortable with it. 

Super Writer has an extensive fa¬ 
cility for mail merging and other 
variable text applications, all han¬ 
dled with a complicated but most 
thorough (if/then-capable) mini- 
programming language that allows 
complicated data files to be created 
and then selectively accessed for 
correspondence customization. For 
instance, it’s relatively easy in SW to 
establish a file of contributors for a 
charity, then to write separate letters 
to male and female contributors, 
and within each gender category to 
write separate letters to those who 
gave more than or less than $100 to 
the campaign. 

SuperWriter’s spell-checker is the 
old SpellGuard, a first-generation de¬ 
vice that takes edit files and marks 
the suspect words for manual revi¬ 
sion or else adds correct ones to the 
dictionary. A small 20,000-word 
main dictionary is supplied with the 
system, but facility is provided for 
custom dictionaries as well. A wel¬ 
come feature of this system is the 
statistical aspect of the document 
summary sheet (word count, unique 
word count and so on) that’s gen¬ 
erated when Spell is called from the 
main menu. 

Think it does everything but wash 
the car? Wait—I haven’t mentioned 
the advanced features yet. SW sup¬ 
ports execute files, which are files of 
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macros that automate any number 
of tasks, from multiple search and 
replace to emboldening a given 
word in any file. The system also 
verifies that its own code is correct, 
and it can be revised in the future to 
fix bugs by working from a master 
sheet of corrections. 

SuperWriter is the best example I 
can think of citing to show how far 
a two-pass editor and print format¬ 
ter can go. Clearly, nothing (except 
footnote management) is missing 
from the system. Whether you choose 
this one or one of the single-pass, on¬ 
screen formatters has to do with 
both computer preference and will¬ 
ingness to trade off WYSIWYG for 
more flexibility and options. In gen¬ 
eral, computer users have been un¬ 
willing or unable to make this trade, 
which accounts for the increasing 
popularity of the WYSIWYG one- 
pass programs and, undoubtedly, for 
the fact that all companies claim 
such capability whether or not their 
software can deliver it. 


Samna Word III 

Do you desire color word process¬ 
ing, spell-checking, footnoting capa¬ 
bilities, indexing, automatic tables of 
contents, headers and footers, auto¬ 
matic hyphenation and a small 
graphic representation of how a 
page will look when printed? You’ve 


come to the right place—Samna Word 
III—and for a price, you can have it 
all! I’ll get to the price later; first, a 
small message about the features. 

No Small Fry 

Samna Word III is one of the most 
complete word processors available 
for the IBM PC and XT. It requires 
DOS 2.0 or better and 256KB for op¬ 
eration, so it’s no small fry in the 
memory requirements department. 
For the most part, Samna is a WY¬ 
SIWYG word processor: on-screen 
justification, margins and special 
typefaces are displayed in a form 
similar to that in which they’ll be 
printed. 

The chart contains a summary of 
Samna Word Ill’s functions. Here, 
I’ll concentrate on usage character¬ 
istics and on some of its unique op¬ 
tions. SWIII’s developers created a 
program that’s internationally as 
well as scientifically useful. You can 
choose seven different keyboard lay¬ 
outs under software control, includ¬ 
ing English, French, Canadian bi¬ 
lingual, math/Greek and an “alternate 
symbols’’ keyboard that offers some 
special keys like a copyright symbol. 
Though these symbols don’t show 
on the screen, they do print cor¬ 
rectly. Keyboard selection is as easy 
as hitting SWIII’s select key and 
then choosing the keyboard for use. 

Samna Word Ill’s mail-merge fa- 
















cility is a good one, and it also dou¬ 
bles as a forms generator and records 
file. To create records files, you de¬ 
fine the names of the items you 
want in the file by “painting” a form 
with variable names. In the mail- 
merge mode, a standard document 
is created with markers, indicating 
which variables from a records file 
are to be included at print time. The 
records file uses a single key field, 
allows file searches, accepts data en¬ 
try in bold, underlined or whatever 
format and allows editing of entered 
information as well. When coupled 
with the word processor’s math 
mode processor, SWIII comes pretty 
close to offering you an integrated 
list management program as an 
added bonus to the word processing 
functions. 


Fold and Zoom 

Two interesting features in SWIII 
are fold and zoom. The former lit¬ 
erally folds a wide screen in the 
middle so that you see the left and 
right halves together, squashing the 
middle. This function works the way 
you might wish your spreadsheet 
would: show me January and Decem¬ 
ber and forget what’s in the middle. 

The latter function, available only 
to users with a graphics monitor, 
displays a small pictorial represen¬ 
tation of the way the whole printed 
page will look when output. This func¬ 
tion is especially useful for checking 
the placement of text. 

More Features 

The list of SWIII features goes on. 
An integrated spelling checker and 
corrector verifies spelling, does au¬ 
tomatic replacement of misspelled 
words, offers alternatives and performs 
automatic hyphenation of words at 


line boundaries. SWIII supports au¬ 
tomatic footnoting with footnote 
renumbering and the splitting of 
long footnotes across two pages, as 
long as dual window editing is not 
in use. (The footnote manager uses 
the second window to store foot¬ 
notes in a file, which accounts for 
the restriction.) 

A glossary function lets frequently 
used boilerplate phrases or para¬ 
graphs be stored, recalled for a doc¬ 
ument or printed out in an archival 
listing of the glossary. Up to 30 head¬ 
ers and footers may be stored with 
each file, and a good multiple-level 
help facility is available to you. This 
makes SWIII learnable, if not easy to 
use, in spite of its complexity. 

Semiautomatic indexing is avail¬ 
able after you type a list of the words: 


the program then inserts the page 
numbers where that word or phrase 
appears. Line drawings are sup¬ 
ported simply by touching the con¬ 
trol key and any arrow key to make 
boxes and arrows. 

Also interesting is SWIII’s math 
mode, a relatively easy-to-use yet ex¬ 
tensive set of mathematical func¬ 
tions available right on the word 
processing screen. The math mode 
gives you a four-function calculator, 
which can “pick up” and “put down” 
values in the text, compute percent¬ 
ages or make other manipulations 
on rows and columns, and then put 
the answer back where it belongs. 
Even the number of decimal places 
displayed can be selected. 

Finally, if all this isn’t enough, 
SWIII even has the facility to handle 
(but not display) two-column news- 
paper-style text. It isn’t easy to do, 
but it’s supported. Also, the system 
supports a wide variety of printers, 


including daisy wheels that can han¬ 
dle proportional spacing. However, I 
found a serious bug in the Diablo 630 
print driver that made this printer un¬ 
usable. (Samna promises a fix “real 
soon now.”) 

The system does automatic sec¬ 
tion/outline indentation and number¬ 
ing and generates tables of contents. A 
translate facility imports ASCII files to 
Samna’s format and exports Samna 
files to ASCII. However, when I at¬ 
tempted to use it, the system over¬ 
wrote an entire floppy disk and 
destroyed it! 

Paying for Mistakes 

Now, what’s that price I mentioned? 
Well, partially it’s dirty code—I found 
a number of bugs in SWIII, some 
potentially fatal to your disks—like 
random characters being put on the 
monochrome screen when zoom 
was chosen on a color one and a 
bad print driver. The price is careful 
but less than useful documentation, 
too. The SWIII manual reflects the 
triumph of the need to alphabetize 
over functional organization, which 
can be hard to work with. Even with 
disk tutorials and enough reference 
cards to keep warm in the Arctic, 
the system’s hard to learn. 

But the real price for SWIII is in 
speed of operation and complexity 
in design. Samna’s multiple functions 
and large memory requirements take 
their toll in speed in some of the 
functions that you want to happen 
quickly with a word processor, like 
cursor moves, rejustification and re- 
pagination. Some of these things 
happen at a snail’s pace in SWIII. 

None of them are slow enough, 
however, to warrant a charge of dis- 
functionality for the program. It 
works, but it does some things just 
at the border of “too slow” with a 
hard disk and “awesomely slow” with 
a floppy. If you can use the features 
of this word processor, it’s without 
a doubt one of the most extensive on 
the market. I’d get a demonstration 
first, however, to see if the speed of 
operation is tolerable. 

A system with this many options 
requires so many controls that sticky 
templates and all kinds of reference 
cards are needed for operation. In 
addition to the ten PC function keys, 
several other keys (do, select and 
mark) have more than ten options or 
so each, giving the new or unfamiliar 
user a labyrinthine set of choices. 

The issue’s not just complexity, 

(Continued on p. 98) 
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The list of Samna Word III features 
goes on and on—but there’s a price you 
have to pay. Samna’s multiple 
functions and large memory 
requirements take their toll in speed— 
some functions happen at a snail’s 
pace in SWIII. 





Feature 

Samna 

Word III 1.0 

EasyWriter II 
System 

VisiWord and 
VisiSpell 1.0 

WordMarc 4.0 

SuperWriter 1.04 

System Requirements 

256KB, DOS 2.0 

96KB 

192KB, DOS 1.1/2.0 

256KB 



1 DSDD 

1 SSSD/DSDD 

1 floppy; 1 other, 

2 SSSD or DSDD 

1 SSSD or DSDD 


floppy or hard 

floppy or hard 

floppy or hard 

floppy or hard 

floppy or hard 




Mono or Color 

Mono 

Mono 

Printers Supported 

1-18 plus others 

All printers, 

6-8; 13-15 

More than 

2, 4, 5-13, 15 plus 

(see legend) 


user configures 


40 printers 

Anadex, IBM color, 






C. Itoh 

Documentation 






Features 






Disk Tutorial 

• 

• 


• 


Book Tutorial 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Reference Card 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Key Overlay 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

On-line Help 

• 

• 

• 


• 

Toll-free Number 

• 

• 




Filing Scheme and 






File Access 






Drawers (disks), Folders 


• 




and Documents 






Automatic Backup 

• 



• 

• 

DOS Subdirectories 

• 


• 



Long Names 


• 

• 



Document Summary Sheets 


• 

• 


• 

Directory Display 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Display 






WordStar-like Codes 





• 

Highlight 

• + 

• + 

• 

• + 


Fully Formed Graphics 






With Headers, Notes 






Formatting Features 






Multiple Format Lines 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Tabs and Decimal Tabs 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Right Justification Tabs 






Standard Defined Document 


• 

• 

• 


On-screen Right Justification 

• 


• 

• 


Automatic Reformat 

• 


* 

• 


Automatic Hyphenation 

• 



• 


Widow and Orphan Control 

• 

• 


• 

• 

Dot Leader Tabs 






Indentation 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Vertical Centering 

• 





Cursor Movement 






By Character 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Screen 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Word 

• 

• 


• 

• 

Line or Edge 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Sentence 

• 

• 


• 


Punctuation 




• 


Page 

• 

• 


• 


File 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Paragraph 

• 

• 


• 


Mouse and Thumbing 




• 
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Samna EasyWriter II 

Feature Word III 1.0 System 

VisiWord and 
VisiSpell 1.0 

WordMarc 4.0 

SuperWriter 1.04 

Cut and Paste 





Block Delete • 



• 

• 

Archive Delete 



• 

• 

Block Insert 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Glossary • 



• 

• 

External Copy • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Windows • 


• 



Transposition 





Normal Move/Copy • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Column Moves, Math • 


• 

•(no math) 


Undelete • 

• 

• 



Search and Replace 





Global • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Discretionary • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Wild Cards 



• 


Case Ignore • 

• 

• 

• 


Directional • 



• 


Whole Word Only • 

• 


• 


Pagination 





Required Breaks • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Automatic Breaks • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Automatic Repage • 

• 

• 

• 


Goto Page • 

• 

• 

• 


Place Marks • 




• 

Headers, Footers 





Multiline • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Alternating • 

• 

• 

• 


Automatic Page • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Automatic Date 





Display with Text 





Where It Starts • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Special Functions 





Case Reverser • 




• 

ASCII Graphics • 



• 

• 

Automatic Date Insertion 




• 

Key Merge 




• 

Auto Time Insertion 





Spaces as Dots • 




• 

Footnotes at Bottom • 





Footnotes at End • 





Special Attributes 





For Characters 





Underline • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Double Underline • 





Bold/Shadow • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Expanded 





Italics 




• 

Proportional • 



• 

• 

Color Support 




• 

Super/Subscript • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Compressed 





Overstrike • 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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Samna 

EasyWriter II VisiWord and WordMarc 4.0 

SuperWriter 1.04 

Feature 

Word III 1.0 

System VisiSpell 1.0 


Printing 





Default Format 

• 

• • 

• 


Spooler 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Abort 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Pitch Control 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Page Length 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Lines per Inch 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hot Print 

• 

• 

• 


Sheet Feeder Control 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Page Start/Stop 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Multiple Copies 

• 


• 

• 

Odd Spacing 

• 



• 

Mail Merge Printing 





Has Feature 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Read ASCII 

• 


• 

• 

By Field 




• 

By Word in Field 




• 

By Character in Field 




• 

Forms Support 

• 

• 


• 

If.. .Then Programs 




• 

Include Command 




• 

Speller 





Has Feature 


• • 

• 

• 

Third-party Offerings 

• 

• 



In-text Correct 


• • 

• 

• 

User Dictionary 


• • 



Big Dictionary 





Thesaurus 





Communications/ 





Import and Recover 





ASCII to WP 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

WP to ASCII 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

DIF 



• 


Document Recovery 


• 

• 




Printer Legend 




1. Pro writer 

7. Epson FX 

13. Diablo 630 



2. IBM 

8. Okidata Microline 

14. NEC 77xx 



3. Prism 

9. Okidata Pacemark 

15. Qume Sprint xx 



4. NEC 35xx 

10. TI 850 

16. Brother 



5. Generic 

11. Toshiba P1350 

17. Smith-Corona 



6. Epson MX 

12. Starwriter 

18. Mannesman Tally 



either. You get a distinct feeling of 
inelegance in the way the package 
goes about things. 

Somehow it just doesn’t hang to¬ 
gether as well as it should. Perhaps 
this will be handled in revisions. 
SWIII offers significant power but 
demands a significant investment 
and much tolerance in return. 


Not Much Really New 

What’s different between 1982 and 
1984? With the exception of a few 
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ground-breaking programs like Mi¬ 
crosoft Word, very little. Most word 
processors, judging from the ones I’ve 
reviewed, still claim far more than 
they deliver in terms of WYSIWYG. 
Most remain heavily influenced by 
the WordStar “let’s substitute funny 
little characters for what the user 
really means” philosophy, and in¬ 
deed, WordStar may continue to be 
a good choice among these new en¬ 
tries if that approach satisfies you. 

Most of the programs still can’t han¬ 
dle tougher word processing tasks, 


like proportional printing, footnote 
management and so on. And, most 
still represent a somewhat idiosyn¬ 
cratic approach to the job that re¬ 
quires a major investment on the 
part of learners. 

However, there has been some 
progress. Disk-based tutorials, exten¬ 
sive function key usage, color mon¬ 
itor support and on-line help are 
now correctly regarded as de rigeur 
by the user. Word processing is 
quickly moving toward integration, 
like other software, with an increas- 











ing profusion of more or less well- 
integrated spelling checkers and 
mail-merge utilities. Programmers 
are increasingly sensitive to the 
need for word processors to talk to 
the outside world in one way or an¬ 
other, whether through ASCII-to- 
word-processor utilities or some 
other manner. 

Glimmers of a far different future 
are on the horizon. Programs like 
Word, Samna and others are start¬ 
ing to offer the word processing 
community some real WYSIWYG 
qualities. Other approaches, like the 
one WordMarc uses, compete well 
with dedicated word processors. 
And, for those who prefer two-stage 
word processing, the Magic Wand¬ 
like command key and formatting 
programs have reached their full 
maturity. 

Little Advice 

What advice can I give you for 
making a choice in this environ¬ 
ment? Very little, I’m afraid. None of 


the programs evaluated is a rip-off, 
but I simply couldn’t work with 
some of them every day. That, how¬ 
ever, is colored by how I use a word 
processor, and that is the criterion 
that you should base your decision 
on in evaluating word processing 
packages. 

For all-around capability at an af¬ 
fordable price, it’s hard to beat 
VolksWriter Deluxe. For top-of-the- 
line WYSIWYG abilities, Microsoft’s 
Word is a clear standout. But, de¬ 
pending on your needs, any of the 
packages might be a good purchase. 

Perhaps the best advice I can give 
you is that in this world of hype, va¬ 
porware and empty promises, it’s 
tempting to be somewhat dissatis¬ 
fied with whatever you have and to 
keep looking around the corner for 
that one perfectly suitable program. 
Sit back, settle down and don’t worry. 
It hasn’t been written yet! ■ 

Address correspondence to Thomas V. Bonoma, 
45 Drum Hill Road, Concord, MA 01742. 


EasyWriter II System ($395) 
Information Unlimited Software Inc. 
2401 Marinship Way 
Sausalito, CA 94965 

Samna Word III ($550) 

Samna Corp. 

Suite C-1200 

2700 N.E. Expressway 

Atlanta, GA 30345 

SuperWriter ($295) 

Sorcim Corp. 

2310 Lundy Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95131 

VisiWord Plus ($195) 

VisiCorp. 

2895 Zanker Road 
San Jose, CA 95134 

WordMarc ($495) 

Marc Software International Inc. 
260 Sheridan Ave., Suite 200 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
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NoRazzle, A Little Dazzle 

Not everyone needs an integrated software package that offers 
six applications, a programming language and so on. Electric 
Desk is an integrated package for the rest of us. It offers the 
essentials (word processing, a spreadsheet and 
communications) for $295. 


By Eric Grevstad 
Senior Writer 


L et’s be honest: many people 
would prefer a pops concert to 
a Symphony. Integrated software 
products grow more dazzlingly pow¬ 
erful each month, but most computer 
users don’t. To the nontechnical ex¬ 
ecutive who does a daily hour or two 
of light spreadsheet or database work, 
a package that costs $795, spans six 
applications and a programming lan¬ 
guage, and pushes PC hardware to its 
limits on 512KB and a hard disk 
might seem like buying an MX mis¬ 
sile to kill garden pests. 

For those users, there’s Electric 
Desk—database, word processing, 
spreadsheet and communications 
abilities, packed onto a single disk 
(you’ll need a second drive for data) 


and priced at $345. Even with lots 
of menus and help screens, Electric 
Software Inc.’s program fits in a 
measly 256KB RAM; if that’s too 
much, producer Alpha Software 
Corp. has crammed it into a 128KB 
PCjr, using one floppy and two car¬ 
tridges ($295). 

I don’t know about the PCjr ver¬ 
sion—I found 256KB was barely 
enough, though maybe Junior’s use 
of cartridges would free sufficient 
workspace—but I’m reasonably im¬ 
pressed with the PC model. Juggling 
texts, spreadsheets and databases is 
sophisticated stuff, but Electric Desk 
makes it so easy I’m tempted to call 
the program pfs:Framework. As a 
painless introduction to integrated 


software, it earns a solid A minus. 

Against that, it scores a C on in¬ 
tegration’s main test: its applications 
aren’t as good as stand-alone pro¬ 
grams. A specialist would never use 
Electric Desk’s spreadsheet instead 
of 1-2-3 or its word processor in¬ 
stead of WordStar. But for light to 
medium use and one-disk conven¬ 
ience, Electric Desk is worth a try. 

At Your Services 

If other multiware programs hog 
memory, Electric Desk hogs retail 
shelf space; it comes in a box twice 
the size it needs, with a large plastic 
tray holding the manual and a vinyl 
package with two disks (system and 
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HELP INDEX - Use cursor keys to point to a topic. 

Press to select a new topic. 


—► few U Um tte Help Service - 

—p CoMunicating with Electric-Desk 

► New to Give CeMseaJe 

► Haw to Ceacel e Cowm*4 

—► The Work Environment - 

► tjteeiaf e Service ► Switckiaa to fteotto Service 

» electee a Service ► Mini team 

—► Electric-Desk Services - 

a Tie late Base Service ► The Spreadsheet Service 

► The >ec—ea t Service ► The CaMMaicatioaa Service 




HELP INDEX 


Context-based On 

VTZTxmwm mnmuwuMM grmo 

aiNITT ■■ 



Photo 1. Electric Desk shows off its split-screen ability with a word 
processing document at top and a spreadsheet (the active application) 
below. Note the function key menu and cell formula in reverse video. 


Photo 2. The general help menu. Help for specific applications is available 
by pressing function keys or by opening context-based help while in an 
application. 


back-up). The program’s copy pro¬ 
tected and won’t boot even after you 
copy DOS’s Command.Com and 
Mode.Com files to the Alpha Soft¬ 
ware disk in the installation proce¬ 
dure; you must load DOS, insert the 
Alpha disk and enter ELECTRIC 
from the system prompt. It takes 
about 30 seconds to load. 

(Typing ELECTRIC A tells the 
program to look on drive A: instead 
of B: for data, but after adding the 
DOS files, there’s not much room 
there; ELECTRIC.EXE by itself is 
185,722 bytes.) 

The big box lists Electric Word, 
Electric Spreadsheet and so on, but 
Desk refers to its components as doc¬ 
ument, spreadsheet, database, com¬ 
munications and help services. Perhaps 
saying “database service’’ or “docu¬ 
ment service’’ raises lower expecta¬ 
tions than “database manager’’ or 
“word processor.’’ 

The screen can get crowded; Elec¬ 
tric Desk packs the maximum infor¬ 
mation into an 80 x 25 display. In 
each application, the top three 
screen lines show a menu of the soft 
function keys FI through F9 (F10 al¬ 
ways returns you to the main level, 
where you can open another file or 
leave the program). The next 19 lines 
are your work screen, which you can 
split into two nine-line windows with 
a divider between. 

Lines 23 and 24, depending on 
what you’re doing, pack a battery of 
messages, prompts, spreadsheet cell 
formulas, the word processor’s 
spaces and tabs ruler, search criteria 


(and the number of database records 
that meet them), i or o to show the 
insert/overwrite toggle status, and 
so on. 


The spreadsheet is the 
nicest Electric Desk 
program. It’s easy 
enough for beginners, 
with sufficient versa¬ 
tility for serious work. 


The bottom line always shows Elec¬ 
tric Desk’s menu options (the four 
services, help and exit). To pick a 
service, you select it from the main 
menu with the arrow keys and press 
the enter key or simply type its first 
letter (such as S for spreadsheet, R 
for database records). If there isn’t a 
file of that type open, a Y/N answer 
confirms that you want to enter the 
application; Alpha’s manual claims 
this step keeps you from allotting 
precious memory to a service en¬ 
tered by mistake, but it’s mostly a 
nuisance. 

Twenty-Nine Things 
Running at Once 

Once you’ve opened files in differ¬ 
ent services, switching from one to 


another is as easy as pressing F10 (to 
reach the menu) and then S or R or 
whatever. Electric Desk recalls open 
files as you left them with the cursor 
where you left it. It also remembers 
the file’s window size; one of the 
“environment commands’’ available 
in each service by pressing F9 lets 
you use a normal screen, a bigger 
one without the top three lines’ soft- 
key menu or the top or bottom half 
of a split one. 

Bracketing arrows on the menu 
line show which service you’re us¬ 
ing; open files in all services are in¬ 
dicated by asterisks (Spreadsheet *1) 
rather than hyphens (Document-1) in 
the menu cells. 

The numbers are for users who 
might want to write a report while 
referring both to a spreadsheet and 
another word processing document- 
given sufficient memory, Electric 
Desk can keep nine documents, nine 
databases, nine spreadsheets and 
two communications files open at 
once. Having used the left and right 
arrow keys to select Database*l, for 
example, you use the up and down 
arrows to choose among numbers 
two, three and four. 

That’s terrific, but it quickly takes 
Electric Desk out of the 256KB 
range. Working on a compatible 
with that much memory, I created a 
medium-sized (30 rows, 18 columns) 
spreadsheet, then wrote a 30-line let¬ 
ter. When I tried to open a third file, 
the program complained, “Insuffi¬ 
cient memory available.’’ 

The same thing kept me from call- 
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Set Type Style 
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To -' Dave Rowe UK 
T«: Eric Crevstadl 
Re: Electric Desk Document Service* 

« 

Insisting on the phrase "Document Service" alaost implies that one 
doesn't dare call one's product a word processor, but Electric Desk's 
U adequate for business letters, memos and short documents.* 

4 Jts Weirdest flaw, in fact, is the bizarre implementation of 

the tab key Pressed once at the beginning of a paragraph 
such as this one, it indents the entire paragraph instead of 
just the first line.f 

1 

Otherwise. Electric Desk writers will find the usual features such as 
centering, wadgrl i n i ng , boldface (bold italics, superscripts and 
subscripts don t show on this Monitor), a choice of Rflfl- or 

J 1 ?®* °P Br ** lon * lote of Menus and help screens, 
nd • the ***** on cursor MoveMent coeuiands are a bit awkward 



1 in«: !*) 
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Photo 3. Once again, the function key menu and lower (ruler) lines 
change to reflect a different service—in this case, the document service. 


Photo 4. Electric Desk’s DBMS makes creating record forms easy. The 
program finds records by either defined index fields or search criteria 
entered from the keyboard. 


ing for help—F10 and H (plus Y to 
the Y/N query, particularly annoying 
when seeking help) open a library of 
instruction screens, a service in it¬ 
self rather than part of whatever ap¬ 
plication you’re using. The help 
service is context-based—unless you 
request its broadest menu, it opens 
to a submenu of information about 
the function you were in last—and 
quite complete, though checking 
more than one item involves lots of 
pushing function keys and waiting 
for disk access. And, being a sepa¬ 
rate function, it’s not available if 
your files fill RAM, as mine did. 

Odd Tabs, Great Transfers 

You might not need the help 
screens often. Electric Desk’s docu¬ 
ment service or word processor, for 
instance, is so soft key- and menu- 
driven that it’s hard to make a mistake. 

Not that you can mistake it for 
MultiMate or Microsoft Word. An 
Electric text can be at most 1000 
lines or 32,000 characters long, 
whichever comes first; the search 
and replace function doesn’t have 
options like global or whole-words- 
only replace (you simply order a 
number of replacements, up to 99), 
and you have to be careful about 
searching for exact upper- or low¬ 
ercase matches. The tab key’s func¬ 
tion is bizarre and wrong: it indents 
not just the first but every line of a 
paragraph until you press the enter 
key to start a new one. 

And some fundamental functions 
are tacked on as afterthoughts, 
implemented with the program’s 
macro key ability and noted in a 


one-page addendum to the manual. 
“Delete word” (Alt-D) is merely a 
mark and delete block operation, us¬ 
ing Electric Desk’s awkward cursor 
movement commands (End-right ar¬ 
row moves forward a word; End- 
End-right arrow to the right margin). 
“Move to end of sentence’’ is a ma¬ 
cro-keyed search for a period and 
“move backward a word’’ clumsily 
puts the cursor between words. 


The spreadsheet ser¬ 
vice offers everything 
most users will want. 

Cursor navigation 
takes some learning, 
but at least the com¬ 
mands are consistent 
between services. 


There are, however, nice typestyle 
options such as a toggled underline 
and a choice of plain, italic, bold, 
bold italic, superscript, subscript 
and two other typefaces (if your 
printer can support them; different 
monitors and graphics boards will 
have varying success in showing 
them on screen). Convenient com¬ 
mands allow you to see a file direc¬ 
tory or check the amount of space 
left in a document or on disk, and 
the service’s embedded commands 
and mail-merge functions, though a 
little complicated, are powerful 


enough for all but the most finicky 
formats or form letters. 

The block delete, copy and move 
operations, in Electric Desk’s easy 
step-by-step way, are superb. After 
moving the cursor to the start of a 
block, pressing Fl to cut or F2 to 
copy, moving the cursor to the end 
of the block and pressing the enter 
key, you have a choice of assigning 
the block a disk filename or the de¬ 
fault filename (Flash), which stores 
the most recent block in memory for 
immediate insertion elsewhere. 

The same block-defining tech¬ 
nique works in a spreadsheet, for ex¬ 
ample, to specify a group of cells for 
copying. Electric Desk’s greatest 
strength is that the block buffer 
known as Flash works across appli¬ 
cations. You can define a block of 
spreadsheet cells, press the enter key 
to store them, tap F10 and D to 
switch to an open document, and 
press the block copy (F3) key to put 
the cells into your text file at cursor 
point. It’s about as simple as inte¬ 
grated software swapping can be. 

A Slick, Sedate Spreadsheet 

Speaking of the spreadsheet ser¬ 
vice, it’s possibly the nicest Electric 
Desk program. Except for being lei¬ 
surely (all right, it’s slow) compared 
to dedicated spreadsheets—it took 
about eight seconds to recalculate a 
dozen numbers in one row and five 
seconds to clear an empty cell—it’s 
easy enough for beginners, with suf¬ 
ficient versatility for serious work. 

The sheet can span up to 255 rows 
and 255 columns (65,025 cells), iden¬ 
tified by row and column number 
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(r3c4, not D3). Like other calcs, it 
classifies new cell entries automati¬ 
cally depending on the first charac¬ 
ter you type—a letter for a label, 
number for value or formula, or plus 
sign for a formula. 

As you type a formula, the soft 
keys change, supplying one-key en¬ 
try for such common functions as 
Sum or Avg. An even handier short¬ 
hand, cell pointing, copies the ad¬ 
dress of the cursor cell to the formula 
in progress, letting novices write for¬ 
mulas by moving the cursor rather 
than painstakingly finding and typ¬ 
ing locations. 

Besides friendly menu choices for 
such things as integer, percent, ex¬ 
ponential, dollar or fixed-point num¬ 
bers, there’s the ability to scroll a 
spreadsheet without losing sight of 
horizontal or vertical titles or to see 
two distant parts of the sheet at once 
with windows or viewports. For the 
money-minded, Electric Desk offers 
useful formulas, like internal rate of 
return and net present value, in ad¬ 
dition to square roots, exponents 
and logical operators. 

Except for Lotus-like speed, then, 
the spreadsheet service offers every¬ 
thing most users will want. Cursor 
navigation, as in the word proces¬ 
sor, takes some learning—PgDn to 
move down one screen, End-End- 
down arrow to the bottom row—but 
at least the commands are consistent 
between services. 

Many Records, Many Keystrokes 

Until this product appeared, Al¬ 
pha Software Corp. was best-known 
for its Data Base Manager II. Elec¬ 
tric Desk’s database program is no 
threat to that versatile DBMS, but 
it’s serviceable for moderate filing. 

According to the manual, the da¬ 
tabase service can handle up to 
65,000 records per database; each re¬ 
cord can have up to 50 fields total¬ 
ing up to 1000 characters. (Each 
field can be up to 1000 characters 
long, if you anticipate a lot of one- 
field records.) 

The service shines at painting or 
creating forms for your records. The 
job is as easy as typing on a blank 
screen and tapping the soft keys to 
indicate whether you’re entering 
comments, labels or spaces for data 
in various formats (boldface, under¬ 
lined, reverse video and so on). 

From there, it becomes a little 


clumsy. After entering one record, 
for instance, there’s no one-key¬ 
stroke way to go on to the next; it’s 
F8 (to enter the database command 
menu) and the enter key or C (to cre¬ 
ate a new record). 

A helpfully prompted process al¬ 
lows you to specify up to five index 
fields for sequential sorts or finding 
known quantities, but the process 
wipes out instead of updating any 
earlier index. And, once you’re leaf¬ 
ing through records, you’ll have to 
see the manual’s addendum page to 
discover PgUp and PgDn, consider¬ 
ably easier alternatives to Fl P (Pre¬ 
vious) and Fl N (Next). (The manual 
does suggest setting the definable 
key F2 to equal either Get Record, 
Next or Previous.) 

For more complex searches, the 
database service has fairly sophisti¬ 
cated logical and relational com¬ 
mands (City = Dallas Or Products^ 
[include] Widgets), as long as your 
criteria fit on an 80-character line. 
But changing your criteria is a tire¬ 
some affair (backspace and type 
over), as are the separate commands 
F4 E (Enter criteria) and F4 S (Start 
search). Also, the PgDn command 
keeps going even after search 
matches are exhausted; you can find 
yourself simply moving alphabeti¬ 
cally through irrelevant records 
while the screen display still lists 
your criteria. 

Communications and Education 

If your modem’s on-line, one data¬ 
base command dials the phone num¬ 
ber of the record on screen. Electric 
Desk’s more formal way to phone, the 
communications service, requires 
careful creation and saving of log-in 
scripts with the word processor. Oth¬ 
erwise, it’s a piece of cake—no match 
for full-powered terminal programs 
like Crosstalk, but a breeze to use 
compared to the advanced but some¬ 
what awkward database. 

In fact, the communications ser¬ 
vice uses hardly any soft keys. F2 
disconnects your modem, F3 calls a 
log-in script and F7 and F8 send and 
receive files respectively; Fl lets you 
use the cursor keys and a menu bar 
to choose RS-232C options such as 
one or two stop bits and none, odd 
or even parity, with the option of 
changing the Alpha disk defaults to 
your specifications. 

As with the document service, it’s 


a good thing that communications 
are so easy. The Electric Desk man¬ 
ual is fair but alternates between 
being detailed and skimpy; the com¬ 
munications chapter’s sample log-in 
script has careful annotation for be¬ 
ginners, who’ll find general expla¬ 
nations of things like time-delay 
commands mixed with specific ref¬ 
erence to Hayes Smartmodem instruc¬ 
tions like AT (“to get the attention of 
our modem”). 

I’ve already mentioned the highly 
important stuff left for the manual’s 
addendum page. The manual as a 
whole takes a first-use rather than 
daily-reference approach, introduc¬ 
ing commands and functions in 
mixed order as you slog through var¬ 
ious sample files on the disk; once 
you’re up and running, you’ll proba¬ 
bly rely on the index and appendixes. 

Elementary Integration 

Electric Desk doesn’t have every¬ 
thing—graphics, in these chart-crazy 
times, are a glaring omission—and 
what it does have is sometimes 
slower and clumsier than I’d like. 
Still, I find myself feeling charitable 
about its faults and positive about it 
generally; my heart is closer to the 
pfs than dBase school of applica¬ 
tions, and true integrated software, 
as opposed to patchwork window¬ 
ing, is still new enough that I’m tick¬ 
led every time I jump from a docu¬ 
ment into a spreadsheet. 

And, as I said at the beginning, 
the program doesn’t really compete 
with big-league packages like Frame¬ 
work or Symphony. Seen objec¬ 
tively, Electric Desk costs about 45 
percent of their price and has 50 to 
60 percent of their functionality. 
Subjectively, the buying audience 
breaks down into those who need 
maximum power, those who don’t 
but buy it anyway, and those who 
don’t and are modest enough to ad¬ 
mit it and save money. Electric Desk 
is for the last group. ■ 


System Requirements: IBM PC or 

compatibles; 256KB RAM; two disk 
drives; extra RAM or hard disk op¬ 
tional. 

Manufacturer: Alpha Software 
Corp., 30 B St., Burlington, MA 01803. 
Price: $345 (128KB PCjr version, 
$295). 
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Circle 128 on Reader Service card. 


Circle 163 on Reader Service card. 



Supports the 
6801 micro¬ 
computer family 


Only 4x6'A" 
Including a 4x2" 
prototyping area 


2K Bytes 
EPROM/2K ByW 
RAM RS-232 
Interlace 


• Complete 
documentation 
(over 50 pages) 


MC6801 APPLICATIONS PROTOTYPE BOARD 


I- 


The APB is a small hoard which supports the MC6801 tamily ol microcomputers It is 
described in Motorola's application note AN799 A typical 6801 member contains an 
enhanced 6800 processor. 2K bytes ot ROM, 128 byles ol RAM. a 16-bit programmable 
timer, parallel I/O. and a serial communications interlace In addition to the resources 
of the 6601. the APB provides an additional 2K bytes ot EPROM (TMS2716). 2K bytes ol 
RAM (2114LJ. and a full duplex RS-232 interlace It also supports special versions such 
as the 6601 Gi with its LILbug* monitor, ard provides on-board programming o* the 
66701 EPROM version 

The APB is an excellent educational aid which allows for evaluation and familiarization 
of 6801 family members it is great for prototype development. Since the nuts and 
bolts are already m place, the designer need only add the necessary interface circuits 
for a particular application It can also be used as a simple cost-effective dedicated 
controller for those limited quantity applications 
Besides being so practical, it is a fun little board. Order yours today' 

• TW ol Motorola Semiconductor Products. Inc 


APB-1 Bare board with documentation. . 

APB 2 Above assembled with ell parts less microcomputer and memory 

APB-3 Above with MC6801G1 and LILbug manual 

APB-4 Above with four 21141 RAMa. 


$ 69 
$109 
$129 


For the SS-30 Bus: 

AD-68A A/D Converter - 8 channels. 6 bit. 0-2-5V input. 6ms conversion time — $39 A AT 
Cl 66A Control Interface - 6 opto-isolated inputs, 8 reed relay outputs - $79 kit $98 AAT 


Terms Check. MO. VISA, or MC In US and Canada add $3 per item tor shipping Others 
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A Message from Wayne Green 

With the 25th anniversary of my creation of 
73 Magazine coming up in a few months, it 
seems like a good time to host a small party for 
Wayne Green alumni. I keep running across 
people in the various electronic industries who 
once worked for me. 

I want to start a yearly reunion at Comdex. 
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By J. Terry Edwards, PhD, and Deborah L. Edwards 


InteSoft, version 1.1 

System Requirements: IBM PC, XT 

or compatible; PC DOS 2.0 or later; 
128KB RAM; two double-sided 
floppy drives; black and white or 
color monitor; printer. 
Manufacturer: Schuchardt Software 
Systems Inc., 515 Northgate Drive, 
San Rafael, CA 94903. 

Price: InteMate, $249; InteWord, 
$395; InteCalc, $295; IntePlan, $195; 
IntePert, $249. 


A ll integrated programs are not 
created equal. Designed with 
different goals in mind, each package 
stresses the power and importance of 
various applications. A package that’s 
good for you may not be suitable for 
the person across the street. It may 
have too few or too many features. 

Schuchardt Software System’s ap¬ 
proach with the InteSoft Series con¬ 
trasts with the popular single- 
program approach of Lotus and other 
companies. Rather than selling you 
several programs (of usually compro¬ 
mised performance) on one or two 
disks, it offers ten different programs 
(each with separate documentation) 
that you integrate as you see fit. 


Here we review the five currently 
available programs in the series: Inte¬ 
Mate (series integrator and utilities, 
$249), InteWord (word processor, 
$395), InteCalc (spreadsheet, $295), 
IntePlan (personal time manager and 
filing system, $195) and IntePert (Crit¬ 
ical Path Method project planner, 
$249). The last three are available as 
a set—the Professional Series III 
($595). 

Scheduled for release about now is 
the InteGraf graphics package. The 
InteBase relational database manager 
has a planned release date of spring 
1985. Other future releases will in¬ 
clude InteVate (an applications gener¬ 
ator), InteMail (electronic mail) and 
Inte3270 (IBM mainframe communi¬ 
cations programs). 

The InteSoft series runs on either 
the IBM PC with two double-sided 
floppy disk drives or the PC or XT with 
128KB of RAM, either a monochrome 
or color monitor and a printer. Inte¬ 
Soft programs require PC DOS 2.0 or 
later. 

InteSoft’s Advantage 

There are two major advantages to 
the InteSoft approach. First, all 
InteSoft programs use common pro¬ 


cedures. Schuchardt Software cre¬ 
ated a common user interface with 
similar command procedures and 
syntax across all programs. The man¬ 
uals all follow a basic pattern; instal¬ 
lation is consistent, and the basic 
commands are the same throughout. 
For example, the IBM PC’s Fl func¬ 
tion key provides access to on-line 
help, the escape key quits the present 
function, and Control-Q leaves the 
program. The use of the cursor keys 
and many function keys are common 
throughout all programs. Also, the 
bottom line of the screen displays the 
function key assignments, the per¬ 
centage of free memory available, 
and the status of the caps lock and 
number lock keys. 

One command key assignment we 
found annoying is the use of the slash 
key (/) to begin all command se¬ 
quences. In order to have a slash ap¬ 
pear on your display, you have to 
type it twice. In some programs— 
such as InterCalc—this presents little 
problem because you don’t make 
heavy use of the slash key in that ap¬ 
plication. But in the word processor, 
it can be a real irritation. This is a 
prime example of software design in¬ 
terfacing and forcing you to adapt to 
it. There are several keys—including 
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Schuchardt Software's InteSoft Series is a new approach to 
integrated software. Instead of one or two disks and one set of 
documentation for several programs , the InteSoft Series features ten 
programs (we review five here) that are tied together through a 
common user interface. Each program stands alone , but can be 
integrated according to your needs. 


the backslash (\)—that should be less 
burdensome to the user. 

All InteSoft programs are menu- 
driven: once you type the slash, all 
programs display a menu of com¬ 
mands at the bottom of the screen. 
You can initiate any command either 
by typing the command’s first letter or 
by moving the cursor over the desired 
command and pressing the enter key. 

The second advantage of the series 
approach to integrated software is 
that you buy what you need—nothing 
more, nothing less. With the single 
program approach taken by Sym¬ 
phony or Framework, you take the de¬ 
sign that someone else conceived and 
implemented. A program like 1-2-3 in¬ 
cludes certain functions and excludes 
others. If you need something differ¬ 
ent, you’re out of luck. With the series 
approach, as long as the individual 
pieces fit your needs, you can assem¬ 
ble a complete package of application 
programs tailored to your needs. 


InteMate 

InteMate is the centerpiece of the 
InteSoft series. It’s designed to pro¬ 
vide an operating shell that separates 
you from the operating system when 


using common utility functions, such 
as copying files and formatting disks. 
InteMate will also provide an inter¬ 
face for the exchange of data between 
InteSoft programs; make switching 
from one program to another easier; 
allow use of two utility programs, 
Calculator and Scratchpad; and pro¬ 
vide a method of customizing screens 
and menus in InteSoft programs. 

InteMate requires a lot of disk swap¬ 
ping when it’s installed on a dual 
floppy drive system. However, the in¬ 
structions are clear and specific and, 
as long as you follow them explicitly, 
you’ll have no difficulty. The master 
disk has batch files for the installation 
of InteMate on both hard disk and 
dual floppy systems. If you’re using a 
floppy disk system, be sure to type the 
volume labels precisely as stated in 
the manual. Otherwise, InteMate 
won’t recognize the disk when you 
begin swapping one for another. 

When booted, InteMate presents 
you with a menu of InteSoft programs. 
A secondary menu lists the utility 
programs, the editor and up to three 
programs of your choice that aren’t a 
part of the InteSoft series. You indi¬ 
cate your choice by positioning the 
cursor over the program you want 
and pressing the enter key. 


Prompt Prompts 

When you choose an application 
on a floppy disk system, InteMate 
prompts you through the appropriate 
disk swapping. InteMate displays an 
alphabetically sorted and indexed list 
of the files on the application’s data 
disk. This list cannot be accessed from 
any other InteSoft application. (You 
can, however, produce a simple list¬ 
ing of files from the other applica¬ 
tions.) You can type a descriptive 
name of up to 36 characters in the in¬ 
dexed listing. This display also shows 
the origin of each file. 

The DOS utilities that can be ac¬ 
cessed directly from within InteMate 
are Copy, Delete, Rename and Format. 
They all execute properly. You’re 
prompted through the actions neces¬ 
sary to complete the DOS activity. 

InteMate has two utility programs— 
Calculator and Scratchpad—that pro¬ 
vide simple computation and editing 
capabilities. These are unique Inte¬ 
Mate activities not found in other 
InteSoft programs. A nice feature of 
the calculator function is the ability to 
record formulas. Output from Calcu¬ 
lator and Scratchpad can be routed to 
other applications. 

The ability to move data from one 
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Screen from Schuchardt Software Systems’ InteWord full-featured word 
processor. Capabilities include merging data files with form letters, 
column alignments and a bank of up to 36 macro phrases. The two top 
screen lines display important status information. The bottom line lists 
function key actions. 


File index of InteCalc, a three-dimensional spreadsheet that integrates 
with other programs from SSS’s InteSoft series. 


application into another is a signifi¬ 
cant InteMate function. Any appli¬ 
cation’s data file can be transferred to 
any other application, the calculator, 
the scratchpad or the system printer. 
A WordStar file can be translated into 
an InteWord or ASCII file, a DIF file 
can be translated into an InteCalc file 
or ASCII file and a Lotus 1-2-3 spread¬ 
sheet file can be translated into an 
InteCalc or ASCII file. The procedure 
for translating WordStar files into 
InteWord format uses a special utility 
program—Convert. In short, these are 
flexible file transfer procedures. 

Powerful Capability 

InteMate’s editor can modify any 
InteSoft screen or menu as well as 
create new screens and menus. For 
example, the main InteMate menu 
lists all of the present and projected 
InteSoft offerings. With the editor, 
you can eliminate the ones you’re not 
using. You can also modify the sec¬ 
ond main menu to display the titles 
of your own non-InteSoft software. 

You can create custom screens and 
link programs through a system of 
menus so that they execute on cue. Of 
course, this capability has its limits. 
You cannot execute DOS batch files, 
only COM or EXE files. Still, this cus¬ 


tomizing feature adds a significant 
degree of flexibility to the series. Along 
with the data transfer facility, it’s 
probably the main reason to buy 
InteMate. 


InteWord 

InteWord is a full-featured word 
processing program. InteWord not 
only provides most of the features of 
word processors like WordStar and 
MultiMate, it adds a few of its own. 

Like the other InteSoft programs, 
InteWord is easily installed on the 
IBM PC. A variety of printer drivers 
are included on the master disk. At 
print time, you’re allowed to select a 
different printer from the one that 
was installed. This lets you use a dot¬ 
matrix printer in draft mode, then 
switch to correspondence mode or to 
a letter-quality printer for your final 
printing. We tested the installation 
procedure—a program called Tailor 
that’s run from DOS—and found it 
worked perfectly. 

Supports Special Style 

Several features give InteWord en¬ 
hanced flexibility and utility in com¬ 
parison with other word processing 


programs. Like virtually all word pro¬ 
cessors, InteWord supports word 
wrap. It also supports a special style 
of justification called semijustifica¬ 
tion. This style is in between normal 
justification, with its ragged right 
margins, and justified where the right 
margin is flush but a lot of white 
space appears in between words 
(when the document is printed with¬ 
out proportional spacing). Semijusti¬ 
fication reduces the right margin’s 
raggedness and, therefore, improves 
the appearance of the printed docu¬ 
ment. InteWord also supports true 
proportional spacing. 

With InteWord, you can also type a 
document directly to a printer. In es¬ 
sence, the computer becomes a key¬ 
board for the printer. If you make a 
mistake, you’re either out of luck or 
reaching for the correcting tape. How¬ 
ever, the software also lets you type 
and edit a document and then send it 
directly to the printer without saving 
it. This is handy for dashing off 
memos or quick notes that you don’t 
need to save. 

InteWord is page-oriented. Conse¬ 
quently, you can go to any page in a 
document at any time. InteWord also 
permits you to scroll by page as well 
as by screen. You can jump to any 
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IntePert requires no previous math or critical path skills to produce 
critical path time lines or Gantt charts of a project. 


line number within a page. If you're us¬ 
ing a program like WordStar (which 
automatically paginates), this orienta¬ 
tion takes a bit of adjustment to get 
used to. Mostly, you need to remem¬ 
ber to repaginate after making any 
changes that affect page length. It’s a 
simple and quick procedure. 

Three Unusual Features 

Three InteWord features aren’t 
found in most word processors. One 
is a merge facility that lets you merge 
data files with form letters, having the 
operator fill in variables, insert files 
and set values within the merge func¬ 
tion itself. When this last feature is 
combined with conditional (if. . .then) 
statements, the program’s capabilities 
approach a programming language. 

Second is a column alignment ca¬ 
pability. With a simple command (/.) 
you tell InteWord to start column 
alignment, which it’ll do at the next 
tab stop. 

The final capability is the phrase 
bank, which lets you store up to 36 
phrases. Any one can be retrieved 
and inserted into a document at the 
cursor position at any time. 

When you run InteWord, it pre¬ 
sents a text entry screen. The top two 
lines convey status and format infor¬ 


mation. The status line displays the 
page, column and line number of the 
cursor’s position, as well as the typ¬ 
ing mode (change or insert). Appar¬ 
ently, InteWord assumes that you’re 
in the change mode when commands 
are executed. We experienced unex¬ 
pected results when attempting to ex¬ 
ecute commands in the insert mode. 

The format line displays the style of 
justification in use, the width of the 
formatted line and the tab stop loca¬ 
tions. You can change all default set¬ 
tings easily. 

The bottom screen line displays the 
function key assignments, the name 
of the file (if you’re editing an existing 
file), the percentage of memory re¬ 
maining and the status of the caps 
lock and number lock keys. 

As experienced MultiMate and 
WordStar users, we found InteWord 
easy to learn and use. We like the 
command entry procedure—except 
for the use of the slash key. We have 
no hesitancy in recommending that 
you give InteWord a try. 


InteCalc 

InteCalc is Schuchardt Software 
Systems’ entry into the spreadsheet 
field. Its most unique feature is that it 


has three dimensions. Not only do you 
have rows and columns, you have 
pages, too. With a total potential of 
16,581,375 cells, an InteCalc spread¬ 
sheet can certainly be big—too big, in 
fact, to fit into the 640KB maximum 
RAM of the IBM PC. However, the 
space really is there to give you flex¬ 
ibility in designing and running a 
spreadsheet model. 

Installing InteCalc is straightfor¬ 
ward: simply copy it onto a formatted 
system disk. Several sample spread¬ 
sheet files will help you to learn Inte¬ 
Calc, as will the tutorial included 
with the manual. 

Special Functions 

Several InteCalc functions allow 
you to customize a spreadsheet to your 
own needs. You can center the head¬ 
ings on the displayed portion of the 
spreadsheet and, as with other 
spreadsheets, you can suppress the 
border on the sheet and modify the 
column widths. 

InteCalc provides the normal cell- 
control features, including protection, 
floating dollar sign and embedded 
commas in numbers. It also has the ca¬ 
pability of naming cells and using the 
names in formulas instead of the cell 
location. There’s also a command that 
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This series clearly represents a 
significant investment in time, 
energy and money. Most 
importantly, all of the available 
programs are worthy of evaluation 
and use—each program is designed 
to be used in real offices 
by real people. 


lets you change a cell back to its default 
setting. 

You can view a spreadsheet from 
any of InteCalc’s three dimensions. 
The normal viewing perspective is the 
page perspective: that is, as if you are 
looking down on a sheet of paper on a 
desk. But you can also invoke a row or 
column perspective. 

Imagine that your display screen is 
an account ledger. You see the first 
page, January, with Planned, Actual 
and Variance as column headings. 
The chart of accounts is listed down 
the right side of the page in the rows. 
Now suppose that you want to look at 
the actual figures for all months. Sim¬ 
ply give the appropriate command 
and you’ll be in the column perspec¬ 
tive. If you want to look at the vari¬ 
ance between planned and actual 
expenses for utilities, go into the row 
perspective. You can view planned 
and actual utility expenses for each 
month. 

This is a powerful capability. The 
idea of a small-business accounting 
system is a good illustration (and was 
suggested to us by Allen Mirviss of 
the Schuchardt technical support 
staff). Unfortunately, the manual nei¬ 
ther suggests uses for this capability 
nor gives any examples. None of the 
sample spreadsheets is three-dimen¬ 
sional, either. 

InteCalc contains a complete set of 
graphics characters. These can be 
used on a spreadsheet or printed, if 
your printer is capable of doing so. 

There are two kinds of cell entries 
in InteCalc: text and numeric. In turn, 
there are two kinds of numeric en¬ 
tries: numbers and formulas. If the 
first character is a semicolon, an open 
parenthesis, a period, a minus sign, 


an equals sign or a number, InteCalc 
assumes the entry is numeric. If the 
entry is anything else, InteCalc as¬ 
sumes the entry is text. 

The global controls available in Inte¬ 
Calc are more flexible than those 
available in many spreadsheets. You 
can sort by row, column or page; you 
can do a keyword search; and you 
can delay recalculation. 

InteCalc’s 26 functions allow you to 
do date, financial and statistical cal¬ 
culations. 

Impressive Capability 

In addition to its three dimensions, 
one of the impressive capabilities of 
InteCalc is the Exec function. Exec is 
a miniprogramming capability that 
allows spreadsheets to become inter¬ 
active. The InteCalc disk comes with 
several Exec files, including net pres¬ 
ent value and linear regression. For¬ 
tunately, the manual covers this pow¬ 
erful feature more thoroughly than it 
does the three-dimensional aspects of 
InteCalc. 

All in all, InteCalc is a fine spread¬ 
sheet. It’s a happy conjunction of ease 
of use, on the one hand, with power 
and flexibility on the other hand. 
When its three dimensions are com¬ 
bined with the capability of Exec, 
InteCalc can be used in a wider range 
of applications than the standard 
spreadsheet. It should be particularly 
well-suited to small-business account¬ 
ing and financial management. 


IntePlan 

IntePlan is a program for person¬ 
alized record keeping. Actually, it’s 
two programs: Agenda and Records. 


The former provides monthly and 
daily calendars, a notepad and an ac¬ 
count pad. The latter is a personal¬ 
ized record manager. The IntePlan 
manual has separate tutorials for each 
program. 

Within Agenda, daily and monthly 
calendars are tied together and used 
to keep track of dated information, 
such as appointments, phone calls, 
expenses, reminders and notes. 

You can enter information in five 
ways. An entry identified as an ap¬ 
pointment is listed at the top of the 
screen. Appointments are followed 
on screen by entries tagged as prior¬ 
ity 1 and 2, respectively. Finally, en¬ 
tries classified as a note or as a to-do 
list are listed last among a day’s en¬ 
tries. Entries for any day—past, pres¬ 
ent or future—can be made at any 
time. 

Any entry, regardless of type, can 
be categorized as meeting, telephone, 
personal and so on. There are a total 
of 26 possible codes. 

At any time, you may search your 
entries by entry type, category or key¬ 
word. Thus, you can generate a re¬ 
port across all calendars on a chosen 
keyword. 

What’s on Agenda? 

The Agenda notepad is a simple 
note processor that allows you to make 
quick entries on any topic that’s per¬ 
tinent at the moment. You can even 
set a buzzer to time activities. You 
can also create different types of 
specialized notepads on subjects of 
personal importance, such as ad¬ 
dresses, notes and customer contacts. 
IntePlan provides a flexible and, there¬ 
fore, powerful way of tracking time- 
and date-related information. 
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It was a bold move to introduce a 
PERT and CPM program prior to 
the introduction of graphics and 
database management programs. Of 
course, only time will tell if it was 
the right move. 


The Agenda account pad can be used 
for personalized accounting chores like 
balancing a checkbook, keeping track 
of expenses or calculating fees. This 
feature is handy for tracking money 
spent in particular ways, such as on 
clients or projects. You can create 
special account pads for accounts re¬ 
ceivable, invoices or whatever cate¬ 
gory you like. All entries can be timed 
and dated. 

IntePlan’s Record program is a flex¬ 
ible means of keeping track of cate¬ 
gories of information like employees, 
clients and vendors. The program 
comes with a completely set-up file. 
However, you have the option of set¬ 
ting up your own. 

There are four levels of records: 
general, detailed, project and resume. 
The general level of data lists all the 
records on the data disk, while the de¬ 
tailed level presents one record at a 
time. Thus, you search the general 
level for the record you want and then 
view it in the detailed level. The for¬ 
mat of the general and detailed levels 
can be customized. 

The project and resume levels are 
intended to be specifically for project 
and personnel data. Their format is 
fixed. The project level tracks the proj¬ 
ects of individuals, giving the planned 
and actual starting and ending dates 
and a brief comment. This informa¬ 
tion can be shared with IntePert. The 
first nine fields may be used for order¬ 
ing records, and sort order may be 
keyed to any two of those fields. 


IntePert 

IntePert is a program that imple¬ 
ments the Program Evaluation and Re¬ 
view Technique (PERT). Along with 


IntePlan, IntePert is designed to be a 
managerial productivity tool. Based 
on the Critical Path Method (CPM), a 
mathematical procedure, Pert is a 
project planning tool. Its primary 
claim to usefulness is its ability to in¬ 
terrelate project resources and task 
completion times. The program makes 
no assumption that you have any 
knowledge of the critical path method 
or any mathematical skills beyond ad¬ 
dition and subtraction. 

You’re expected to tell IntePert the 
project’s name and its tasks and sub¬ 
tasks. Each task and subtask is given 
a title, resources and an estimated du¬ 
ration. Think of a project as an in¬ 
verted tree. Its main trunk (the 
project title) is at the top; the main 
branches (the subtasks) spread out 
from the trunk. In this way, a com¬ 
plex project design may be built up 
with as many as 64 task levels. 

Output Plans 

IntePert’s output is a plan that can 
be expressed in several ways. One is 
a time line that shows the critical 
path—the shortest time to project 
completion. The time relationship of 
all project tasks and subtasks is shown. 
You’re told if a critical path can’t be 
constructed with the times or dura¬ 
tions given. You can edit task descrip¬ 
tions and attempt a new model. The 
critical path shows the tasks that are 
essential to the timely completion of 
a project and the resources they con¬ 
sume. 

Another product is a Gantt chart, a 
graphic time line of tasks. You have 
a choice of either horizontal or verti¬ 
cal display. IntePert can also provide 
data on resource usage (as opposed to 
time). For example, reports are avail¬ 


able on each type of resource. 

It may be useful to think of Pert as 
a specialized kind of database man¬ 
ager, one that’s concerned with the 
time and resources necessary to com¬ 
plete a project. IntePert does a good 
job of implementing the critical path 
method. While it’s relatively easy to 
use, it also demands that a good deal 
of thought go into the identification 
of project tasks, the resources they 
need and the time necessary to com¬ 
plete them, before you run the pro¬ 
gram. 

IntePert is a program that should 
help move PERT and CPM out of the 
operations research closet and into 
the mainstream of workaday manage¬ 
ment. IntePert is definitely a worthy 
member of the InteSoft series. It was 
a bold marketing move on Schuchardt 
Software’s part to introduce a PERT 
and CPM program prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the graphics and database 
management programs. Of course, 
only time will tell if it was the right 
move. 

These five programs—InteMate, 
InteWord, InteCalc, IntePlan and 
IntePert—make up the InteSoft series 
of integrated software from Schu¬ 
chardt Software Systems. This series 
clearly represents a significant in¬ 
vestment in time, energy and money. 
Most importantly, however, all of the 
available programs are worthy of 
evaluation and use. Clearly, each pro¬ 
gram is designed to be used in real 
offices by real people. ■ 


Address correspondence to the authors at Cen¬ 
ter for Computer Solutions, 12841 SW 80th 
Ave., Miami, FL 33156. 
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PC Draw: Test Your Wings at CAD 


System Requirements: IBM PC, 

XT or compatible; 128KB; two 
disk drives; color graphics card; 
printer or plotter; a light pen is 
optional. 

Manufacturer: Micrografx Inc., 
1701 N. Greenville, Suite 305, 
Richardson, TX 75081. 

Price: $395. 

Graphics software is one of the 
hottest selling products available 
for microcomputers today. Most 
programs are advertised as pro¬ 
viding either analytical or presen¬ 
tation graphics, but one package 
really stands apart from the 
crowd: PC-Draw. This program 
lets you use your IBM PC as an 
inexpensive computer-aided de¬ 
sign (CAD) system. I wondered 
just how useful the $395 PC-Draw 
could be, since most CAD soft¬ 
ware costs more than $1000. 
However, I found PC-Draw to be 
a comprehensive and flexible 
drawing program for the PC—J 
was equally pleased to discover it 
supports a light pen. 

Written in compiled Basic, PC- 
Draw isn’t a particularly stunning 
program. It uses no esoteric lan¬ 
guages or fancy screen handlers. 
The speed of the program is ac¬ 
ceptable, however, and the exten¬ 
sive Basic graphics set of the IBM 
PC is ideal for this type of draw¬ 
ing program. Consistent with the 
resolution provided by Microsoft 
Basic, PC-Draw provides for 
either high-resolution black and 
white drawing or medium-resolu¬ 
tion color drawing. 

PC-Draw uses templates to 
speed the drawing chores. Three 
templates come with the program: 
a flowcharting template, an office 
layout template and an electrical 
design template. If these don’t 
suit your needs, you can easily 
create your own templates. Sam¬ 
ple drawings in the program and 


the manual illustrate the flexibility 
of PC-Draw. They include printed 
circuit design, office floor plan 
layout, home floor plan layout 
and the inevitable organizational 
chart. 

Getting Used to Things 

It takes some time to learn how 
PC-Draw uses the IBM keyboard. 
You use function keys to make 
some selections, and a series of 
alternate and control/alphabetic 
key combinations adds to the con¬ 
fusion. The alternate key also 
works with the function keys to 
add selections to the function key¬ 
board. The result is a hodgepodge 
of keys that you must either re¬ 
member or take notes on. 

Templates and keyboard over¬ 
lays aren’t provided with the pro¬ 
gram and there’s no single list of 
key assignments in the manual. A 
reference card is provided, how¬ 
ever, which offers a complete list¬ 
ing of the key functions. I expect 
most people will keep it handy 
for a while. I found the key as¬ 
signments confusing until I felt 
more familiar with the program. 

Speaking of the manual, it’s the 
weakest part of this program. 
There’s no index. The table of 
contents tries to make up for the 
lack of an index by being com¬ 
plete, but it just can’t replace a 
well-organized index. 

The best approach is to sit 
down and read the manual from 
beginning to end. Be prepared to 
take notes—the manual explains 
many of the key combinations in 
odd places, and you’ll have trou¬ 
ble finding them again without an 
index. Of necessity, the reference 
card doesn’t cover the complete 
details of all the keys, but it’s bet¬ 
ter than most. It does have brief 
descriptions of each key’s func¬ 
tion and references to page num¬ 


bers in the manual for each 
subject covered. 

PC-Draw is copy protected. You 
must have PC-Draw Disk #1 or 
#2 in drive A whenever you use 
this program, even if you have a 
fixed disk. As soon as you start 
the program, you can remove the 
PC-Draw disk and use the hard 
drive until you exit the program. 

PC-Draw uses a key-type system 
of copy protection. Without one 
of the two system disks, the pro¬ 
gram won’t boot and a system 
level error occurs, forcing you to 
do a system reset. If a program 
disk fails, Micrografx has a $10 
replacement fee. Given today’s in¬ 
flated market prices for replace¬ 
ment disks, this is a generous 
replacement offer. 

Name Calling in the Main Menu 

Once PC-Draw is up and opera- 
ing on your system, it presents 
you with a menu of possible se¬ 
lections. The main menu consists 
of eight options, including create 
or print a drawing, create or up¬ 
date a template, and some utili¬ 
ties. There is also an information 
choice that, if you select it, in¬ 
structs you to place the second 
program disk in the drive so it 
can read the general help files for 
PC-Draw. The manual suggests 
that you use the program tutorial 
provided to familiarize yourself 
with the system. I heartily en¬ 
dorse the recommended tutorial 
since trying to find your way 
around PC-Draw without it can 
be frustrating. 

Drawing with PC-Draw requires 
several menu selections and some 
name calling. First, you select the 
create or modify choice on the 
main menu. PC-Draw asks you to 
name the drawing. If you’ve al¬ 
ready created a drawing and 
want to modify it, enter its name. 
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Otherwise, furnish the name of 
the drawing you want to create. 

Next, PC-Draw asks you to 
specify a template name. The 
template default is the one you 
last used with the drawing just 
entered. If you need another tem¬ 
plate, you’ll have to name it, too. 

The PC-Draw screen is made 
up of two sections. On the left is 
the drawing surface; on the right 
is the template menu. Typing the 
ALT-S lets you select various dia¬ 
grams from the template menu. 
You can then enlarge or shrink 
diagrams as needed and rotate 
them in 90 degree increments. If 
you want to use the entire screen 
for drawing, you can hide the 
template page from view. 

If you’d rather draw freehand, 
PC-Draw lets you do “etch-a- 
sketch” drawing with the cursor 
keys (type ALT-X) or lets you 
draw straight lines (press F4 
where you want the line to start 
and end, and PC-Draw connects 
the two points). 

With a light pen, activating 
many of the functions is simply a 
matter of placing the pen on the 
screen and marking the template 
you want to use or the points you 
want to connect. This process is 
much more intuitive. If you’re 
going to use PC-Draw a lot, I rec¬ 
ommend you purchase a light pen. 

PC-Draw supports up to four 
pages in memory. When you’ve 
filled four pages, PC-Draw asks 
you to save those pages and of¬ 
fers you four more blank pages. 
The template also contains four 
pages. You can use the Control- 
PgUp keys and Control-PgDn keys 
to flip the template pages. Only 
these keys turn the drawing 
pages. 

PC-Draw is fast and flexible. 

It supports a variety of graphics 
printers and the HP-7470 and 
7475 plotters. Getting copies of 
your artwork is simply a matter 
of specifying a plotter or printer 
and then selecting the drawing 
you wish to plot. You can com¬ 
press plot sizes to get up to eight 
pages on one 8V2 by 11-inch piece 
of paper. At that size, however, 
you’ll want to clean your specta¬ 
cles. You can also rotate drawings 


to make them fit better on your 
paper. 

Neat Little Program 

I’ve used PC-Draw for almost a 
month and have found that it 
lives up to its claims for ease of 
use and versatility. It works well 
with the Hewlett-Packard 7475A 
plotter and the Epson MX-100 
printer I have in the office. It also 
works well on both color and 
monochrome monitors. 

PC-Draw is one of those neat 
little programs that I’m not really 
sure you need. If you have a lot 
of detailed drawing to do and you 
make a living at it, you probably 
already have access to a com¬ 
puter-aided design program and a 
mainframe computer. If, however, 


you spend most of your time 
doing other work and occasion¬ 
ally have to do a flowchart or a 
diagram, then PC-Draw may be 
worth the expenditure, especially 
if the drawings you create aren’t 
included in graphics programs al¬ 
ready available to you. 

Perhaps PC-Draw’s greatest 
strength is that it lets you move 
beyond the stock organizational 
flowcharts into more creative de¬ 
sign areas with your microcomput¬ 
er. If you want to get a taste of 
what computer-aided design is all 
about, PC-Draw offers a relatively 
inexpensive way to test your 
wings as a graphics designer. 

Shawn Bryan 
Montpelier, VT 
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Fig. 1. Examples of floor plan and organizational charts plotted with PC-Draw. 
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SideKick vs 

The Desk Organizer 


SideKick 

System Requirements: IBM PC, 

XT, jr or compatible; 64KB; one 
disk drive. 

Manufacturer: Borland Interna¬ 
tional Inc., 4113 Scotts Valley 
Drive, Scotts Valley, CA 95066. 
Price: $49.95. 

The Desk Organizer 
System Requirements: IBM PC; 

128KB; 80-column display; two 
disk drives. 

Manufacturer: Warner Software 
Inc., The Desk Organizer, 666 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10103. 
Price: $295. 

You’re typing a table with your 
word processor and need a quick 
total. Or you’re finagling figures 
on a spreadsheet and the phone 
rings. A qilick switch to an on¬ 
screen calculator for some arith¬ 
metic, or to an electronic appoint¬ 
ment calendar to set a date, and 
you’re back to where you left off 
in your application. 

SideKick and The Desk Organ¬ 
izer both fit neatly into this scenar¬ 
io. Each program offers electronic 
substitutes for real desktop 
items—calendar, notepad, calcula¬ 
tor and phone dialer. Each parti¬ 
tions your PC’s memory to allow 
you to run a second application 
program. But hang on—the two 
programs aren’t identical. 

Desk Organizer has a clock/ 
alarm and a filing system; it’s best 
suited for people who make ap¬ 
pointments and phone calls a 
good part of their workday. 
SideKick includes a built-in ASCII 
table and the ability to import 
data from the display of your sec¬ 
ond application; it’s best for peo¬ 
ple who spend most of the day at 
the keyboard and use the phone 
or make appointments less often. 

SideKick offers fewer options 
and features, but it’s one-sixth the 
price and uses half the memory 


required by Desk Organizer. Sur¬ 
prisingly, SideKick outperforms 
its high-powered cousin in some 
aspects. It’s important to keep in 
mind that these programs, al¬ 
though similar, are targeted to¬ 
ward two different types of user. 

Desk Organizer Rules Your 
RAM 

Desk Organizer fills a 128KB 
system. If you have more mem¬ 
ory, you can use its meta function 
to run a second application while 
Desk Organizer stays in the back¬ 
ground, monitoring your appoint¬ 
ments. According to Warner 
Software, Desk Organizer works 
with Lotus 1-2-3, WordStar, Visi- 
Calc, dBase II and the pfs series, 
among others. Desk Organizer 
won’t share your PC with pro¬ 
grams that disable the break key. 

Pressing Control-break switches 
you between Desk Organizer and 
your other application, always re¬ 
turning you to where you left off. 
But it’s not something you’ll want 
to do constantly, because disks 
have to be switched. Both Desk 
Organizer disks must be inserted 
for the program to work, and both 
disks are protected, so DOS won’t 
touch them. Its size, design and 
functions demand that Desk Orga¬ 
nizer be your primary PC applica¬ 
tion. 

In Use 

Desk Organizer is based on a 
file system. Data volumes (one 
disk side) are divided into indexes 
that group related notes together. 
Each note (limited to 2500 charac¬ 
ters) is named with a label. 

Desk Organizer divides the 
screen into set functional areas: 
the time in one corner, a list of 
the indexes on the data disk to 
the left and a catalog of the note 
labels in the current index to the 
right. The notepad, where you 


display or edit the note belonging 
to the current label, occupies the 
lower half of the screen. Two 
lines at the top of the display list 
currently available commands. 
After periods of disuse, the dis¬ 
play clears (except for the time) to 
prevent phosphor burn-in; any 
keypress will bring it back. 

Left and right arrows cycle you 
through the index selection. Once 
an index is selected, the up and 
down arrows and page keys move 
you through its label list. In long 
lists, the Jump command takes 
you to the entry closest in alpha¬ 
betical order to the letter or word 
you’ve entered. Pressing R (recall) 
displays the note indicated by the 
highlighted label. The note can 
then be edited or deleted. 

With single keystrokes, you can 
cross-reference a note with addi¬ 
tional labels, file a new note, 
blank out the notepad, initiate a 
phone call or print a note, to 
name but a few possibilities. Most 
commands have options you can 
set. To bring up a menu of options 
for a particular command, you 
press the alternate key while press¬ 
ing the key for that command. 

Organizer Options 

The flexibility afforded by the 
many command options helps jus¬ 
tify the price and size of Desk Or¬ 
ganizer. You can set the program 
to request verification for poten¬ 
tially destructive commands (e.g., 
clear the notepad) or to sound the 
clock chimes on the hour. You 
can opt to have trig functions on 
the notepad evaluated in degrees 
or radians, set margins and line 
spacing for the HardCopy com¬ 
mand or provide the local area 
code that can be ignored by the 
phone dialer. A powerful option 
of the meta command diverts 
printer output from the other pro¬ 
gram sharing RAM to a Desk Or¬ 
ganizer notepad. 

Along with its filing system, the 
alarm function puts Desk Orga¬ 
nizer in a different category from 
SideKick. You can monitor up to 
100 notes filed as appointments. 
The alarm (visual, audible or 
both) tells you when your time 
has come. You can configure the 
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alarm to monitor other indexes 
but only one at a time. 

The Desk Organizer tutorial 
data disk comes with several sam¬ 
ple indexes showing how to set 
up an appointment file, a phone 
directory for the dialer and a “to 
do” list. You can adapt the disk 
to your own uses. Other indexes 
provide information you may 
want to keep: help files, business 
calculations, control codes for 
common printers, U.S. area 
codes, form letter blanks, metric 
conversions and even zodiac birth 
dates. 


Faithful SideKick 

Window-oriented SideKick is 
more modest than Desk Orga¬ 
nizer. It’s essentially a set of use¬ 
ful tools waiting behind your 
application or DOS. Its compact 
size resident in memory (thus free 
of frequent disk I/O) and its abil¬ 
ity to write note files to any disk 
mean that SideKick is never more 
than several keystrokes away. 

Press Alt-Ctrl and the SideKick 
menu window is there. Press it 
again and you’re back to pro¬ 
gramming or whatever, always 
where you left off. If memory is 
scarce, there are three smaller 
SideKick versions with one or 
more functions removed. The 
smallest (calculator and ASCII ta¬ 
ble only) leaves 90KB in a 128KB 
machine. 

Each SideKick tool is a window 
that can be towed around the 
screen with the arrow keys. The 
notepad window can be enlarged 
to fill the screen or shrunk to half 
a line. You can cover the screen 
with different windows, if that’s 
useful to you, with your applica¬ 
tion showing through in the back¬ 
ground. Two keystrokes activate 
any window, bringing it to the 
foreground; pressing the escape 
key closes the current window. 

SideKick’s most interesting fea¬ 
ture is its ability to pull ASCII 
data right off the screen of a sec¬ 
ond application. You jump from a 
spreadsheet display, for example, 
to the SideKick notepad and in¬ 
voke the import function. The 
spreadsheet reappears with a cur¬ 
sor, which you can use to define 


a block. Once defined, the block 
of characters is copied to the note¬ 
pad. I was able to copy whole 
screens to a file and then recreate 
the screen with the DOS Type 
command. 

Several SideKick features will 
benefit programmers. The ASCII 
table shows all PC characters, in¬ 
cluding graphics, as they appear 
on screen, along with decimal 
and hexadecimal codes and any 
mnemonics. The SideKick calcula¬ 
tor can convert numbers between 
decimal, hexadecimal and binary, 
and it performs logical operations 
(And, Or and XOR) in all modes. 

Comparing Tools 

Both packages have adequate 
manuals and on-screen help. Desk 
Organizer is more complete in 
this department. A professionally 
printed three-ring binder contains 
a briefing section (a removable 
booklet) to get you started quickly 
with a whole range of functions, 
a section of progressing tutorials 
and a reference section. 

There’s also an index and an 
empty section for the free “New 
Tools’’ quarterly newsletter. 

(You’re also promised free up¬ 
dated versions for one year.) Desk 
Organizer has extensive on-screen 
documentation that can be called 
up at several levels, depending on 
the function you’re using. 

The SideKick manual is a 73- 
page paperback with a quick 
starter section to get you going 
with all functions. Individual sec¬ 
tions on each of the tools follow. 
There is an index and sections on 
installation and use suggestions. 

SideKick provides a help win¬ 
dow at the general level and glos¬ 
sary-like screens within each 
function, but the help extends no 
further. The notepad shows the 
command for search and replace 
but doesn’t give you the options 
for the command, for instance. 

SideKick, with its WordStar-like 
notepad, far outshines Desk Or¬ 
ganizer and its primitive text han¬ 
dling capabilities. The WordStar 
editing keys are augmented with 
good use of the PC cursor key¬ 
pad. The more exotic WordStar 
functions are missing, but Side- 
Kick provides the search-and-re- 


place and block functions. Two 
valuable additions are the Print 
Block and Sort Block commands. 

The installation process lets you 
custom configure which keys con¬ 
trol which functions; you can also 
set the size of the notepad from 
1000 to 50,000 characters. Side- 
Kick will read any ASCII text. 

Desk Organizer fills 128KB and 
costs $295, yet its text handling 
abilities are a shame. You can cut 
and paste, insert printer control 
codes and import blocks from 
other notes, but the cursor control 
rivals primitive screen editors and 
text is limited to 2500 characters. 
The notepad is Desk Organizer’s 
one major fault. 

Time Will Tell 

Both programs display monthly 
calendars and schedule appoint¬ 
ments. The cursor keypad moves 
you by day, week or month, or 
you can jump directly to any date 
(to the 99th century with Desk 
Organizer). Both will also print 
schedules for any length of time. 
SideKick displays an actual ap¬ 
pointment book with half-hour 
slots. Desk Organizer lists all ap¬ 
pointments by date in the ap¬ 
pointment file, each with its own 
note. 

Desk Organizer has the advan¬ 
tage here because its alarm sys¬ 
tem monitors your appointments. 
Both packages let you “stamp” 
the current system time and date 
into notes, which is useful for 
daily logs. With either system, 
you’ll want to invest in a clock 
board so you won’t have to 
bother setting time and date. 

SideKick’s on-screen calculator 
is more powerful with its hex, bi¬ 
nary and logical capabilities, and 
the ability to accept nested paren¬ 
thetical expressions. Desk Orga¬ 
nizer, however, supplements its 
simple four-function calculator 
with the power to evaluate alge¬ 
braic expressions in its notepad 
area, including trig functions. You 
can build a library of often-used 
math expressions. It also has a 
“paper tape” option that displays 
all calculator entries. 

The SideKick calculator has one 
unfriendly aspect. Leading zeroes 
are automatically truncated, even 
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in binary mode. Imagine entering 
0000 in binary and seeing 0.00 on 
the screen. You’ll have to be 
pretty sure of your accuracy to do 
much binary arithmetic. Parenthe¬ 
ses don’t show on the screen 
either, making nested expressions 
too risky to try. 

There is more similarity in the 
phone dialers. Both will pick and 
dial numbers off the screen of an¬ 
other application program, which 
is nice, but both support only 
Hayes-compatible modems. (War¬ 
ner does promise future support 
of other types and lists a number 
to call for help.) 

Desk Organizer again goes be¬ 
yond its smaller cousin by offer- 


System Requirements: Apple II, 
II Plus, He or lie; 64KB; one disk 
drive; a printer, modem and 80- 
column card are recommended. 
Manufacturer: Midwest Software 
Associates Inc., 1160 Appleseed 
Lane, St. Louis, MO 63132. 

Price: $175. 

The name Write Away should 
be familiar since this Apple II 
word processor has been around 
for several years. But now author 
Doug Stinson and publisher Mid¬ 
west Software have released a 
new version (5.3) that updates, 
improves and adds a terminal 
package to an already sophisti¬ 
cated program. It’s about time 
somebody integrated a decent 
word processor with a good com¬ 
munications program. Write 
Away fills the void—in all the 
right ways. 

The Edit, Format and Terminal 
modules comprise Write Away’s 
integrated progam. Edit resides in 
memory at all times; Format or 
Terminal are called as needed. 
Having only two of the modules 
memory resident is probably all 
that’s necessary for 95 percent of 
your work, but switching from 
word processing to communica- 


ing features necessary for 
business use: settable dialing 
pauses, default prefixes to get an 
outside line and the ability to ig¬ 
nore the local area code. This 
again reflects the differing philoso¬ 
phies of the two programs. 

This is not really a David and 
Goliath contest, although SideKick 
packs a mean slingshot. Both pro¬ 
grams can be useful, but they 
were definitely designed for dif¬ 
ferent markets. I picture a pro¬ 
grammer working at home as the 
perfect customer for SideKick, 
and perhaps a sales manager us¬ 
ing Desk Organizer. 

David Rowell 
MC Staff 


tions, or vice-versa, is swift, since 
a proprietary fast DOS is used to 
speed disk access. While switch¬ 
ing, your document remains in 
memory. 

The Word Processor 

Write Away retains the dot 
command structure popular with 
many word processors. A period 
at the beginning of a line indi¬ 
cates that a formatting command 
will follow. Dot commands can 
be strung on the same line so 
they become relatively unobtrusive 
in your text. A NoFill or Fill com¬ 
mand instructs Write Away to 
leave it as typed or format as di¬ 
rected by the dots. 

Editing commands are exten¬ 
sive. Photo 1 shows the help 
screen displaying most, but not 
all, the edit commands. Format¬ 
ting commands are equally nu¬ 
merous. Everything you’d expect 
is included: margins, justification, 
headers, footers, centering, page 
numbering and tab stops, as 
well as some you wouldn’t ex¬ 
pect, such as begin, repeat, fill 
characters and increment. Format 
is called to print or display your 
document, but editing cannot be 


accomplished within Format. 

Macros, local or global, are de¬ 
fined using any of Write Away’s 
commands, and eight function 
keys can be programmed and 
saved as a set for later recall. 
These are used by typing a Ctrl-Q 
and a number (1-8), or an Apple 
key and a number on the He and 
lie. You may have as many func¬ 
tion key sets as you have keys on 
your keyboard, so it’s possible to 
customize the function keys for 
the particular type of document 
or phase of editing in which 
you’re engaged, and then call 
them as needed. 

A definable transparency char¬ 
acter can be used to enter com¬ 
ments into your document that 
won’t appear in the final draft but 
will remain for reference in your 
source file. This same character is 
used to send control or escape 
characters to the printer. A 
“.send” command is also available 
to send any ASCII code to the 
printer. A multitude of printer 
drivers is provided for all the 
popular models, or you can write 
your own driver and incorporate 
it into the program. lie owners 
will find Write Away remembers 
the serial port configuration. I 
can’t think of any feature of any 
printer with which Write Away 
will fail to operate. 

Soft hyphens can be entered 
into longer words as you type. 
With justified formatting, they’ll 
be line-end hyphenated accord¬ 
ingly. In the middle of a line, 
they’re ignored. 

Extensive form letter develop¬ 
ment is possible with unique 
“.call,” “.get” and “.define” com¬ 
mands. A Call command can be 
used to link any other files when 
printing. For example, a short 
master file could call numerous 
other paragraphs, chapters or doc¬ 
uments. Although Write Away 
has a relatively large (27KB) 
buffer, with this feature your con¬ 
tinuous printing abilities become 
limited only by the storage capac¬ 
ity of the disk drives. An addi¬ 
tional 4KB cut-and-paste buffer 
functions similarly to Apple- 
Works’ clipboard. 

A Get command will cause 
Write Away to pause, provide a 
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Function Key Definitions 

FI = Write Awaw 

F2 = mgWrite Awaw$ = cWrite Away$$ 

F3 = 65ef$$ 

F4 = \ A ;I\ 

F5 = \ A B\d 

Here is a display of a portion of the function key menu. You call a key’s contents by 
typing Control-Q and then the numeral 1-8 (on the He and He, an Apple key and the 
numeral). The dollar sign represents an escape keypress and appears in inverse video 
on the screen. 

FI writes the words “Write Awaw” 

F2 defines a macro command to find (Get) the words “Write Awaw” and change 
them to “Write Away.” 

F3 reformats the screen to 65 columns. 

F4 sends Escape-I characters to the printer. 

F5 sends a Control-B and then the F4 key commands to the printer. 


Table 1. Write Away’s function key definitions. 


Write Away produces DOS 3.3 
sequential text files; random ac¬ 
cess files can be read and con¬ 
verted to sequential. The disk and 
program are unprotected. 

The Terminal Program 

The terminal module provides 
telecommunications with a multi¬ 
tude of modems, including Hayes 
and Novation, and serial cards of 
various descriptions. Documents 
created by the word processor 
can be converted to sequential 
ASCII files (minus the formatting 
symbols), saved to disk and trans¬ 
mitted via modem. 

Besides providing a capture- 
and-transmit buffer, the terminal 
program has its own commands 


written prompt and await your 
input. A form letter, for instance, 
could ask for name, address and 
state and then place your inputs 
within the document wherever 
specified. Photo 2 shows a file 
using the get and call prompts. 

The Define command extends 
this user input feature tremen¬ 
dously. Pseudoprogramming fea¬ 
tures of if. . .then. . .else 
become possible based on the 
Get response. If a Get input was 
“Mr.” for example, a Define com¬ 
mand would provide “him” or 
would print the appropriate alter¬ 
native. 


I.get iifirst naie " 

,§st 1st naie 
.set TiStreet address 
jet 4 ;£it» 
set 5;Stale 

.nf.para 8 i1j5.1i 58.r*?2 
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n 
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is ?! 1 *4 cemfortins to toon that soie 
iLjL j- consideration to take the tine to «rite°a personal 
iMi*-i'.l J us t «ant to reassure you 
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Photo 2. A Write Away file using Get and Call prompts. 


that allow for automatic dial, an¬ 
swer and sign on as well as vir¬ 
tually unattended operation of 
your Apple’s modem. With a 
clock card installed, such as 
ThunderClock, it would be possi¬ 
ble to dial up Dow Jones at 2 
a.m., download the latest quotes 
on your portfolio and save them 
to disk; all while you were asleep 
on your yacht in the Caribbean. 
(This function is dependent, of 
course, on having a yacht in the 
Caribbean!) 


Utilities and So On 

Additional utility programs per¬ 
mit you to read and reformat 
Photo 1. Write Away’s help screen, showing most edit commands available. spreadsheet DIF files and mailing 
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Circle 393 on Reader Service card. 



Multi-Function I 
Cards for 
IBM PC and XT 


at , jfwmKKmf 

•C -*$$'?///// f}n At 

64K PC, keyboard, no drive, no control¬ 
ler card .SI.250 

64K PC. keyboard, 1 IBM dirve.$1,649 
64K PC, keyboard, 2 IBM drives$1.895 
64K PC, keyboard, 2 half height drives. 

a 10MB harddisk.$2,995 

128K XT, keyboard, 1 floppy drive & 

a 10 MB hard disk.$3,595 

For each 64K Memory.add $50 

512K AT, keyboard. 1.2MB drive. Call 
512K AT, keyboard. 1.2MB floppy 

drive. 20MB harddisk.CALL 

256K Portable, 1 IBM drive . .. $2,295 
256K portable. 2 IBM drives. $2,695 

IBM Color/Graphic Card.$235 

IBM Monochrome/printer Card . .S239 
IBM Monochrome Monitor , , . .$255 


64K 128K 192K 256K 320K 384K 
$257 $312 $367 $422 $477 $532 
$277 $332 $387 $442 $497 $552 


Memory installed on card- 

with parade, serial ports & clock 
above plus game port-~ 


MX 80 F/T. 80 column. Close-out S329 
MX 100 F/T. 132 col. Close-out! $429 
RX 80, 120 cps, 80 col. tractor fd Call 
RX-80 F/T. above plus friction fd Call 

FX 80, 160 cps, 80 col.Call 

FX100, 160 cps. 132 col.Call 

LQ-1500, 136 col., 24-pin head, 200 
cps draft, 67 cps letter qualit. Fric¬ 
tion feed, available now . . . . Call 


9-Function memory expansion card 
•Upto384K •Chronograph • QuadRAM drive 
• Game port • Parallel port • Master spool 
bhAAM • Qswap •Serial port • I/O bracket 

Amount of memory installed - OK 64K 128K I92K 256K 320K 384K 

w/parallel, serial, game ports.clock $235 $275 $325 S375 $425 $475 $535 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 
Add Multi-Tasking to your IBM-PC and XT now/._ j ,. . 


Gemini 10X7l20cps, 80 col . 
Gemini-15X, above w/132 col. 
Delta 10, 160 cps, 80 col . 
Delta-15, above w/132 column 
Radex lO, 200 cps, 80 column 
Radex-15, 200 cps, 132 column 


Add Ram Elite or AddRam Plus K 

Ultimate Multi-Function Boards 

AddRam Elite (parallel & serial ports) AddRam Plus (Two serial ports) 

Memory installed . 64K 128K 192K 256K 320K 384K 448K 512K 

$399 $459 $519 $579 S639 $699 $759 $819 


8510AP. 120 cps, 80 column . S319 

8510-SP, above but 180 cps . . . $499 

8510-SCP, above but w/ 3<olor rib* 

to generate 7 colors.$599 

1550, 120 cps. 132 column. Par. $525 
1550-SP. above but 180 cps $699 

1550 SCP, above but w/colors. . $799 
F-10, 40 cps dasisywheel, parallel $915 
F-10, 55 cps daisywheel, parallel $1199 
Tractor for F-10.$225 


Lotus 1-2-3-.$289 

Symphoney Upgrade Kit.$149 

SYMPHONY.$449 

dBASE II.$285 

dBASE III.$399 

dBASE II Upgrade Kit.$149 

FRAMEWORK.$449 

WORDSTAR PRO PAK $355 

Microsoft Word with Mouse . . . .$275 

Multiplan.SI 39 

SuperCalc II. Close-out! S125 

Dollars & Senses.$119 

R Base 4000-$289 

Hayes Smartcom II.S79 

Crosstalk. $115 

Home Accountant Plus.$99 

Peach Pak Series 4 (A/R. A/P. G/LI.S239 

Peach Text 5000 .$237 

PFS: File. S89 

PFS: Report. S79 

PFS: Graph.S95 

PFS: Write.$89 

SuperCalc II.$165 

SuperCalc Ml.$259 

TK! Solver... $219 

Ve-saform.$249 


82A, 120 cps, 80 col. Ser. & Par. $315 
83A, 120 cps. 136 col. Ser./Par.. $595 
84P. 200 cps. 136 col. Parallel. . S759 
92P, 160 cps, 80 col. Parallel $399 
93P. 160 cps, 136 col. Parallel S635 
241 OP, 350 CPS, 136 col., friction & 
tractor, 2-color, (parallel) . $2,195 


SPINWRITER 

•_I_ai. O rihftnn 


prices include thimble & ribbon 
3550 - 33 CPS, 203 col., proportional i 
space, bi-directional, parallel $1499 | 
205C - Similar to 3550 but 19 cps S789 j 
7730 - 55 CPS. 203 col. parallel . S1649 ! 


IBM PC COLOR PRINTER 

A high speed dot-matrix printer for 
graphics & text at speed up to 200 cps 
and up to 8 colors.Sale! $1,595 


[COMPAQ 


IDS Prism 80, 200 cps. 80 col , graphics, 
tractor/friction feed, parallel $1,159 
IDS Prism 80C, above ♦ 4-color SI ,299 
IDS Prism 132, similar to Prism 80 but 
132 columes. parallel SI .395 

IDS Prism 132C,above♦ 4-color$1,495 


C-150 Color Ink Jet Printer - 20 cps. 
16-nozzlc print head produces 7 
solid colors and 5 level of halftones 
for literally thousands of shades. 
120 dot/in. resolution, 12x16-dot 
text, 8V»" print width, ParallelS1.150 
Series 36, 36 cps daisywheel SI .295 
Diablo ECS/IBM, 40 cps daisywheel 
printer, graphic capability . SI,950 
F32 Two-bin sheet feeder . . . SI,195 
Diablo P32CQ1,150 Cps dot mat ri x S796 
Diablo P38. 400 cps dot matrix $1,695 


24-pm print head for highest resolution! 
192 cps draft. 100 cps letter quality' 
PI351 — 132 column, parallel. S1259 
PI340 — above but 80 column . S725 

Cutsheet Feeder.S750 

Bi-Directional Tractor.. $199 


Now includes free softwun^^^W 
8-pen intelligent X-Y Pintle*-. H.-speed 
180mm/sec. IBM-PC compatible 11" x 
17" paper size. Horizontal oi vertical 
operation. Dual speed switch Parallel 
and serial interfaces. $795 


CMS Hard Disk Plus - 10 MB hard 
disk w/controller card. Boots with¬ 
out diskette. cn 7Q 

fantastic buy! ■■■■ *0 f & 


LetterPro 20. letter quality daisywheel 
printer 20 cps, 13" paper $595 


MONITOR SALE 


H-P ThinkJet Ink Jet Printer 

150 cps . 80 column, 11x12-dot text, 
96 or 192x96-dot graphics, drop-in 
ink cartridge, whisper quiet, com¬ 
pact 111,x8x3V. 6’» lb.S445 

H-P LASER PRINTER 
Available Now! It prints almost as fast 
is ,i cop\mg machine . SCALL 


FREE in terface cable included! • 


-Jtape BACKUP 

An economical way to back 
up 10MB in 4 minutes on 
a single cassette ■ . $875 


S DYNAMIC 

RAM CHIPS 

^ ■ 4164 I64K) 200 nanosec. S5.95 ea. 9/S45 

| * 4164 (64K) 1 50 na nosec.S6.95 ea. 9/S55 

S FOM^Ti^RGB color, high res. £ |gi 505 7 CH IP 

690x200-dot. 16-color S469 ■ Vg, Latest Intel 8087-3 

S SR 12, 12” GRB coloi. super high £ h, 9 h s ' leed C ifiQ 

res 690x400, w/mterlnci; card $9 25 j ■ proceessor * 1 


GENESIS Cutsheet Feeder 

Single bin feeder, mechanically driven 
for high reliability - no electronics, no 
motor Easy installation. Available for 
Diablo 620/630. C. Iioh F 10. Brother 
HR-1, Daisy writer 2000. Silver Reed 550, 
NEC 3550 (please specify).S475 


Quadcluome 12” RGB color, super hi. 

res. 690x480-dot. 16-cotor S495 

NEC JC1216DFA, 12" RGB, 640x300 
dot, w/intcrface cable . . S449 


Modem 
» Sale! 


..13 


HR-1A, 18 cps heavy-duty daisywheel 
printer . . Close-out Sale! S449 
HR-15, 13 cps daisywheel printer with 
2-color printing, parallel . . $369 
HR-25. 23 cps daisywheel printer with 
2 color printing, 3K buffer. . S619 
HR-35, 36 cps daisywheel printer S999 

Tractor.$119 

Cut sheet Feeder.$199 


IBM Monochrome, 12". 720-dol $255 
Dynax GM 120, 12" green, high irsoin 
tion 600-dot, 20 MH/. $129 
XENON 12"green, high resolution, 
800-dot, 20 MH/, comes with tilt & 
swivel base, grr.-v cabinet matched 
the IBM-PC . A special buy! S119 
Roland DG MB 122G, 12" inn n, 18 
MH?., hi-resolution 720x350 dots, 
fully compatible with IBM mono¬ 
chrome display caul.SI 79 


Tech 5 Selector Switches 

Now you can direct your computer out¬ 
put to a different printer or data device 
by a flip of a switch. 

Centronic A B — All 36 pins switched. 
Gold plated connectors. Plastic caseS149 


■ Hayes 300, external. 300 baud . $199 

■ Hayes 1200. external. 1200 baud $485 
£ Hayes 1200B, internal w/softwareS429 

■ Hayes 1200B, above w/o softwareS385 
£ Bizcomp Intellimodem 1200. . . $429 

■ Prometheus ProCom 1200 w/clock S429 

£ Novation Access 123.$399 

£ VenTel Half Card, 1200 baud, fits slot 
£ m IBM-XT & prtable.S425 


Dynax AM 121, 12" umber. 600-dot hi 

resolution, 20MH/.$139 

Xenon 12" amber, hi. res. 800-dot, w/ 

tilt 81 swivel base. . $125 

Princeton MAX-12, 12" amber, 720 x 
350 dot, runs off IBM monochrome 

display adapter.S199 

Amdek 310A, 12" amber, 900-dot hi 
resolution, designed to run on IBM 
monochrome display card . S165 


The POWER DIRECTORS 

P2 — A unique control center and surge 
protector w/5 lighted and a master 
rocker switches for your computer & ' 
accessories. It also filters out EMI & 

RFI interferences.SI25 

PI2 - Similar to P2 but w/6 switches, 
a master switch & digital clock.. $179 


DATASHIELD 

Model 100.6 plug surge & noise protec¬ 
tor w/audio & visial warning. . $65 
PC-200, 200-watt power supply backup 
which will take over within 10 milli¬ 
seconds. Built-in surge proctor $295 
XT-300, above but 300 watt. . . $395 


18 CPS daisywheel, 13" platen, 2K 
buffer. 3-pitch, (parallel) . . . $415 


All merchandise is brand new & fully guaranteed. All prices reflect 3% cash discount for full payment by cash, cashier's check or money order. Personal or company check 
requires 2-3 weeks to clear. Visa, Master, American Express cards & PO's accepted from qualified customers. COD's acceoted with 20% paid deposit plus S3 COD fee (by 
UPS only). No COD's to Canada or FPO/APO. Shipping/insurance/handling charges: 3% of total order value by UPS Surface, 5% by UPS Air & Parcel Post (Min. $3). Calif, 
residents add sales tax. No sales tax on out-of^tate orders. Prices 81 availability subject to change without notice, ___ 9/18/84 


SixPakPlus Cards 


QUADRAM 


STAR GEMINI 


TASC MASTER 


SOFTWARE FOR IBM PC 


OKIDATA 


RITEMAN 


5’/4 DISK DRIVES 


IDS PRISM 


TOSHIBA 


★ ★ ★ ★ RGB COLOR * * * * 


★ •★GREEN SCREEN ★*♦] 


!★★* AMBER SCREEN »★★! 
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EASTERN ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Mass Merchandising Since 1969 

2937 S. VAIL AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90040 

(Hours: Monday-Friday 8:30am-4:30pm Pacific Time) 




(ORDERS ONLY) (800)392-7081 

Calif., Alaska, Hawaii & all info Call 

( 213 ) 725-3080 


SOFTWARE REVIEWS 


list files from Nibble magazine’s 
A.I.M.S. program, Avant-Garde’s 
Creations, CCA’s DMS and Conti¬ 
nental Software’s First Class Mail, 
or you can use a mailing list of 
your own creation. There are two 
tutorials on disk, a comprehensive 
250-page instruction manual (with 
index), a quick-reference card and 
several sample files to demon¬ 
strate Write Away’s many fea¬ 
tures. 

But, you ask, “Does it work? 
What do you think?” While Write 
Away is fairly easy to step into, 
like a pair of shoes, this word 
processor/terminal program will 
take some heavy-duty usage be¬ 
fore it’s completely comfortable. 
The sheer magnitude of the avail¬ 
able options preclude quick famil¬ 
iarity. The function keys alone 
offer so many interesting possibil¬ 
ities that only an experienced 
user will be able to take advan¬ 
tage of their full potential. How¬ 
ever, you will be able to boot up 
and write an attractive document 
with only a few hours’ practice. 

With the extensive editing and 
formatting commands, macro ca¬ 
pability, function keys, universal 
printer directives and excellent 
terminal program integration, 
Write Away provides Apple own¬ 
ers with one of the best word 
processors available. I especially 
liked the fact that Write Away is 
unprotected, uses normal sequen¬ 
tial text files, appears extremely 
fast, allows an exit to Basic (do 
whatever and return) and pro¬ 
vides the capability to use all of 
the exotic features of my two 
nonstandard printers. 

In addition, several calls to 
Midwestern Software gave me the 
impression it’s a company con¬ 
cerned with customer satisfaction. 
The program is recorded on both 
sides of the disk; registered own¬ 
ers are informed of updates; and 
Midwestern guarantees bug-free 
performance. 

I’ll apologize in advance for the 
obvious pun and conclude with 
the strongest endorsement a re¬ 
viewer can give. I’ll be using it— 
right away. 

Arthur Ude 
Stoddard, NH 

































































































SOFTWARE INDEX 


A Monthly Guide to Reviews: 

November 1983-October 1984 



Apple 

Graphics 



Robographics CAD-1 65 

Jan 

84 

pfs:Graph 

146 

Jan 

84 

Chart (Macintosh) 

92 

Sep 

84 

Language Operating Systems 


Apple Logo II 

106 

Aug 

84 

MacForth 

86 

Aug 

84 

Macintosh Basic 

86 

Aug 

84 

Macintosh Pascal 

86 

Aug 

84 

Microsoft MS Basic 38 

Apr 

84 


Spreadsheets 



Multiplan (Macintosh) 92 

Sep 

84 


Utilities 



DiskarRanger 

120 

Oct 

84 

Disk 0’ Utilities 

146 

Feb 

84 

Quickport 

73 

Mar 

84 

The Bag of Tricks 

142 

Nov 

83 

Tool Kit/32 

73 

Mar 

84 


Word Processors 



Apple Works 

117 

Sep 

84 


Other 



BIZPAK II 

144 

Dec 

83 

Diskinvoice System 146 

Apr 

84 

Einstein 

143 

Dec 

83 

Health-Aide 

146 

Nov 

83 


CP/M 




Communications 



Copylink 

64 

Mar 

84 

Database Management 


Friday! 

146 

Mar 

84 

Language Operating Systems 


Modula-2/86 

62 

Oct 

84 


Spreadsheets 



Solomon Series 1 and II 119 

Jun 

84 


Utilities 



Access Manager 

141 

Feb 

84 

CLIP version 2.0 

143 

Jan 

84 


Word Processors 



Footnote and Pair 

146 

Feb 

84 

Omniwriter 

140 

Apr 

84 

WordStar 3.3 

140 

Dec 

83 



Other 



Bottom Line Strategist 139 

Jan 

84 

Micro-Tax 

141 

Feb 

84 


Epson 




Communications 



Epson Link 

102 

Jun 

84 


Word Processors 



SkiWriter 

102 

Jun 

84 


IBM PC 




Communications 



Crosstalk XVI 

116 

Jul 

84 

M-Term 

117 

Jul 

84 

PC/Intercomm 

121 

Oct 

84 

Perfect Link 

74 

Mar 

84 

Smart com II 

74 

Mar 

84 

Database Management 


The Next Step 

62 

Dec 

83 


Graphics 



Business Graph 

139 

Jan 

84 

Language Operating Systems 


Fun 

118 

Aug 

84 

IBM Logo 

102 

Aug 

84 


Utilities 



KeyPrint 

116 

Sep 

84 

Printer Basher 

116 

Sep 

84 


Word Processors 



My Word 

106 

Sep 

84 


Integrated 




Software/Windowing 



VisiOn 

68 

Jul 

84 

Window Master 

98 

Jul 

84 

Language Operating Systems 


Turbo Pascal 

117 

Jun 

84 


Spreadsheets 



Financial Planning: 1-2-3 116 

Jun 

84 

and the PC 




VisiCalc IV 

138 

Jan 

84 


Word Processors 



The Final Word 

144 

Nov 

83 

Footnote and Pair 146 

Feb 

84 


Other 



Harvard Project Manager 142 

Mar 

84 


Infotory 

142 

Jan 

84 

Pers. Invest. Analysis 146 

Mar 

84 

Planetfall 

141 

Apr 

84 

Real Estate Investment 146 

Dec 

83 

Micro-Tax 

141 

Feb 

84 


Kaypro 




Utilities 



Uniform 

144 

Mar 

84 


MS DOS 




Communications 



Copylink 

121 

Oct 

84 

Database Management 


Friday! 

146 

Mar 

84 

Language Operating Systems 


C Compiler 

42 

Oct 

84 

Modula-2 

70 

Aug 

84 

Modula-2/86 

62 

Oct 

84 

Pascal Compiler 

42 

Oct 

84 


Word Processors 



The Final Word 

144 

Nov 

83 


Other 



Micro-Tax 

141 

Feb 

84 

Super List Manager 116 

Aug 

84 


Radio Shack 




Communications 



Micro Link II 

121 

Aug 

84 


Word Processors 



Business Pak-i- 

119 

Jul 

84 

Scribe 

56 

Jun 

84 

Texas Instruments 



Communications 



NaturalLink 

141 

Apr 

84 

PC/Intercomm 

121 

Oct 

84 



Z80 Systems 


Utilities 

ZDS 

121 Sep 84 


HARDWARE INDEX 


Company 

Product 

Page 

Month 

Year 

Company 

Product 

Page 

Month 

Year 

Apple 

Apple lie 

60 

Jul 

84 

Iomega 

Bernoulli Box 

46 

Oct 

84 

Apple 

Macintosh 

66 

Mar 

84 

Kaypro 

Kaypro 10 

72 

Nov 

83 

Brother Industries Ltd. 

Brother Printer 

94 

Jul 

84 

Micro Craft 

Dimension 68000 

66 

Feb 

84 

Columbia Data Products 

Columbia VP 

80 

Oct 

84 

Multi-Tech 

Micro Professor II 

66 

Nov 

83 

Commodore 

Expando-Vision 

64 

Apr 

84 

NCR 

NCR Decision Mate V 

58 

Jan 

84 

Compaq Computer 

Compaq Plus 

62 

Aug 

84 

NEC Computer Corp. 

NEC 8201 

96 

Jun 

84 

Comrex 

ComScriber 1 

52 

Sep 

84 

OSM Computers 

Zeus 4 

52 

Apr 

84 

Datasouth 

Datasouth DS-220 Printer 

56 

Sep 

84 

Personal Microcomputing 

PMC-101 MicroMate 

84 

Apr 

84 

Davong 

Mac Disk 

74 

Oct 

84 

Radio Shack 

Speak-Easy Voice Digitizer 

100 

Jan 

84 

Eagle Computer Co. 

Eagle 1630 

100 

Dec 

83 

Radio Shack 

TRS-80 Model 4P 

60 

Apr 

84 

Eagle Computer Co. 

Eagle PC-2 

100 

Dec 

83 

Sharp Computer 

Sharp PC5000 

66 

Jun 

84 

Epson 

Geneva/PX-8 

50 

Oct 

84 

SpectraVideo 

SpectraVideo 

83 

Dec 

83 

Grid Systems 

Grid Compass Computer 

88 

Jun 

84 

Speech Ltd. 

ProTalker 

86 

Oct 

84 

Heath/Zenith 

Heathkit H120 

60 

Nov 

83 

Tecmar 

Mac Drive 

74 

Oct 

84 

Hewlett-Packard 

HP-150 (Preview) 

59 

Dec 

83 

Texas Instruments 

Tl Compact 40 

91 

Dec 

83 

Hewlett-Packard 

HP-150 

66 

Apr 

84 

Texas Instruments 

Tl Speech Command 

88 

Apr 

84 

Hewlett-Packard 

HP-110 

74 

Jun 

84 

Timex Sinclair 

T/S 2068 

76 

Feb 

84 

Hewlett-Packard 

Hewlett-Packard 7475 Plotter 

60 

Sep 

84 

Xerox 

Xerox 1810 

108 

Jun 

84 

Hewlett Packard 

Hewlett-Packard 7550 Plotter 

60 

Sep 

84 






Hewlett-Packard 

LaserJet Printer 

74 

Sep 

84 






IBM 

Hayes Smart modem 

79 

Mar 

84 

General 

Echo GP Speech Synthesizer 

76 

Apr 

84 

IBM 

IBM PCjr 

88 

July 

84 

General 

GP-7 Grafbar 

56 

Feb 

84 

IBM 

IBM Portable PC 

78 

Sep 

84 

General 

Microbuffer 

86 

Feb 

84 
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NEW SOFTWARE 


Edited by Amy Campbell 



Mapping It Up 

StatMap ($995) is a data- 
driven, menu-oriented de¬ 
mographic and statistical 
mapping package. You can 
go map-happy generating 
maps by state, county, ZIP 
code area and more with 
your 128KB RAM IBM PC 
with graphics adapter. 

You select the part of the 
country to map from an ex¬ 
tensive menu of options, in¬ 
cluding states, counties, 
congressional districts, ZIP 
code areas and census 
tracts. Then you decide 
what demographic or statis¬ 
tical information to display. 
You can enter information 
manually or tap your dBase 
II and ASCII files. 

StatMap creates a color- 
coded map of the area and 
information you select. For 
use with a plotter, StatMap 
requires an asynchronous 
communications adapter. 
You can control the format 
of your map by defining 
data ranges, hatch patterns, 
colors and so on. 

A clip- and zoom feature 
lets you focus on one part 
of your map, enlarge it and 
produce a detailed area 
map. Another feature lets 
you arrange several maps 
into a complete on-screen 
slide show. StatMap inte¬ 
grates with the Presentation 
& Business Graphics Sys¬ 
tem. Both packages are 
available from Ganesa 
Group International Inc., 
1495 Chain Bridge Road, 
Suite 300, McLean, VA 
22101. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 401. 


Fun Potential 
In Artpak 

Artpak ($99) is a graphics 
program that features draw¬ 
ing, animation and music. 
To use it, all you need is 
an IBM PC, XT or PCjr 
with color graphics card, a 
keyboard and, of course, 
your imagination. 

With the animation appli¬ 
cations of Artpak, you can 


create product demos, sales 
presentations, cartoons, ed¬ 
ucational shows or any 
form of on-screen entertain¬ 
ment you dream up. By 
storing hundreds of images 
on a single disk, you can 
create animated sequences 
that make birds fly or win¬ 
dows appear in different 
parts of the screen. 

It supports special effects 


such as blinking, dissolves, 
trailing motion and music. 
You can distribute shows 
you create to third parties 
without license or restric¬ 
tion. Artpack is menu-driven 
and uses single keystrokes 
to call commands. 

For more information, 
contact PalSoftware Corp., 
1104 Canterbury Drive, Ste¬ 
vens Point, WI 54481. 
Reader Service number 403. 


Integrated Science 
Package 

Macmillan Software Com¬ 
pany has released an inte¬ 
grated software package 
geared toward scientists, 
engineers and mathemati¬ 
cians. Asyst lets you ac¬ 
quire, manipulate, analyze, 
graphically display and 


print data produced by sci¬ 
entific instruments and ex¬ 
periments. 

Asyst consists of three 
modules. The System/ 
Graphics/Statistics module 
($795) establishes the sys¬ 
tem environment, stores 
data and provides graphics 
and basic statistics and 
math functions. The Data 
Analysis module ($495) re¬ 
duces, manipulates and 
analyzes data, and provides 
advanced mathematical ca¬ 
pabilities. The Acquisition 
module ($495) lets you in¬ 
terface your computer to 
scientific instruments and 
capture data directly into 
the Asyst environment. 

The software utilizes the 
Intel 8087 processor and 
320KB RAM. Contact Mac¬ 
millan Software Co., 866 
Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 404. 


What Did the 
IBM Say to the 
Macintosh? 

“Anything you can paint, 

I can paint better!” says the 
IBM PC to the Macintosh 
since its pal Dr. Halo came 
to town. Like MacPaint, Dr. 
Halo (for the IBM PC) uses 
a mouse and icons to cre¬ 
ate graphics. But unlike 
MacPaint, Dr. Halo sup¬ 
ports color. It’s enough to 
make proud Macintosh 
owners turn blue. 

Dr. Halo ($99) works with 
Microsoft, Mouse Systems 
and Summagraphics mice 
as well as several digitizers. 



With Asyst’s windowing capabilities, you can make graphic com¬ 
parisons on screen. 
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Dr. Halo includes filled 
and unfilled rectangles, cir¬ 
cles, squares and ellipses, 
numerous colors and filled- 
hatch styles. It has several 
type fonts (even the Greek 
alphabet), variable brush 
widths and copy and save 
commands. 

You can edit images cre¬ 
ated by other programs, 
such as graphs created by 
Lotus 1-2-3. An added fea¬ 
ture lets you animate indi¬ 
vidual frames. Developed 
by Media Cybernetics, the 
package is available from 
Lifeboat Associates Inc., 
Dept. C, 1651 Third Ave., 
New York, NY 10128. 
Reader Service number 
402. 


Mac and IBM PC: 
On Speaking Terms 

A communications pack¬ 
age called PC to Mac and 
Back ($99.95) bridges the 
gap between the IBM PC 
and the Macintosh com¬ 
puters. In addition to let¬ 
ting these two dissimilar 
pieces of hardware talk, the 
package equips either ma¬ 
chine for on-line communi¬ 
cations through use of a 
modem. 

The package includes an 
IBM disk, a Macintosh disk 
and a book. PC to Mac and 
Back also transfers files be¬ 
tween two IBM PCs, two 
Macintoshes or virtually 
any other computer with 
an RS-232C serial port and 
its own communications 
software. 

The Software provides 
three different error detec¬ 
tion protocols (including 
X-modem) as well as an 
ASCII text mode that per¬ 
forms no-error checking. 
System requirements for 
use on the IBM PC are 
DOS 1.1 or 2.0, 128KB 
RAM, one disk drive and 
an RS-232 serial port. A 
modem is recommended 
and the software is Micro¬ 
soft Mouse compatible. 

Macintosh requirements 
include 128KB RAM and 
one disk drive, and a mo¬ 
dem is recommended. For 
more information, contact 


dilithium Press, 8285 S.W. 
Nimbus, Suite 151, Beaver¬ 
ton, OR 97005. Reader 
Service number 405. 


Run Lotus 1-2-3 
On a Kaypro 

A utility from SWP Mi¬ 
crocomputer Products, 
maker of the SWP Co- 
Power-88 card for the Kay¬ 
pro 10 and 4/84, lets you 
run the IBM PC release of 
Lotus 1-2-3 (release 1A) on 
a Kaypro with the add-on 
card. 


The program runs as it 
does on the IBM PC with a 
monochrome board. Al¬ 
though you can’t display 
graphs on the screen, you 
can print them. The utility 
requires SWP’s MS DOS 
2.11A. 

The Co-Power-88 is an 
8088 coprocessor adaptable 
to many popular Z80 CP/M 
computers. The processor 
runs at 5.33 MHz, has 
256KB RAM and acts as a 
high-speed RAM disk when 
you run CP/M programs on 
the host computer. 

The Lotus 1-2-3 utility is 
available for $29 from SWP 
Microcomputer Products 
Inc., 2500 East Randol Mill 
Road, Suite 125, Arlington, 


TX 76011. Reader Service 
number 408. 


ProDos 
Assembler for 
Apple He and lie 

Merlin Pro ($69.95), a 
ProDOS macro assembler 
(which also functions under 
DOS 3.3) has more than 40 
commands, including add, 
delete, copy, move and 
global search and replace. 
Printing commands for 
headers and page number¬ 


ing make entering and edit¬ 
ing programs easy. 

The assembler is an ad¬ 
vanced version of the Mer¬ 
lin assembler that includes 
new opcodes and features, 
such as a relocating linker, 
true macro libraries, sup¬ 
port for conditional assem¬ 
bly and printing of 
processor cycle times in 
program listings. It assem¬ 
bles 6502, 65C02 and 65802 
codes as well as Sweet 16 
code. 

Merlin Pro comes with 
three complete disassem¬ 
blies of Applesoft Basic for 
the Apple II, II Plus, He, 
lie. The package also in¬ 
cludes three utilities: The 
Sourceror is a symbolic dis¬ 


assembler to produce Mer¬ 
lin Pro source code from 
binary data; Printfiler sends 
assembled listings to text 
files; and XREF produces 
complete cross-references 
of program labels by line 
number or address. 

Merlin Pro comes on two 
disks, isn’t copy protected 
and is compatible with the 
Apple lie and 128KB RAM 
Apple lie, hard disks and 
program selectors and the 
Videx Ultra-Term. Merlin 
Pro is available from Roger 
Wagner Publishing Inc., 
10761 Woodside Ave., San¬ 
tee, CA 92071. Reader Ser¬ 
vice number 412. 


Teach IBM to 
Read Apple Disks 

With Apple-Turnover 
($279.50) from Vertex Sys¬ 
tems, you can transfer files 
between Apple and IBM 
disks. After installing the 
board, insert Apple-DOS 3.3 
or Apple CP/M disks in the 
IBM drive and you can 
copy files or an entire disk. 
The card eliminates serial- 
file transfers and modems, 
and lets you format Apple 
disks on the IBM. 

The half-sized board can 
be installed in any expan¬ 
sion slot between the regu¬ 
lar disk controller card and 
the normal IBM disk 
drives. The package in¬ 
cludes menu-driven soft¬ 
ware and an Apple test 
disk. 

Apple-Turnover runs un¬ 
der MS DOS on the IBM 
PC or XT with 128KB 
RAM. For more informa¬ 
tion, write Vertex Systems, 
6022 W. Pico Blvd., Suite 3, 
Los Angeles, CA 90035. 
Reader Service number 406. 


Disk Format 
Translator 

Disk-Tran conversion pro¬ 
grams are now available for 
the IBM PC or XT and Ze¬ 
nith Z-150 computers, en¬ 
abling them to read from 
and write to the Osborne 
(single-sided, double-den¬ 
sity), Kaypro (single-sided, 



Flying Colors with Printout Program lets the blank screen of your 
Apple II Plus bring out your creativity. 
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Run your household with the same efficiency you strive for at work 
with The Home Executive. 


double-density) and Cro- 
memco (double-sided, dou¬ 
ble-density) disk formats. 

Disk-Tran permits read¬ 
ing, writing and formatting 
of foreign disk formats on 
an IBM PC under PC DOS, 
a Zenith Z-150 PC under 
MS DOS, a Zenith Z-100 
under CP/M-85 or ZDOS, 
or a Zenith Z-90 under 
CP/M-80. 

The PC DOS and MS 
DOS programs cost $30 
each or two for $50. ZDOS 
and CP/M programs are 
$20 each. Your order in¬ 
cludes a modem program 
that supports error check¬ 
ing and is useful in receiv¬ 
ing modem updates of the 
product. Include $1 postage 
and handling when order¬ 
ing from Computer Con¬ 
sultants to Business, 1033 
Bishop Walsh Road, Cum¬ 
berland, MD 21502. Reader 
Service number 407. 


Coloring Fun 
On Your Apple 

Flying Colors with Print¬ 
out Program ($69.95) is an 
integrated color graphics, 
slide projector and printout 
software package for the 
Apple II Plus, lie and lie 
computers. With it, you can 
create color graphics with 
an interactive drawing pro¬ 
gram and print out your 
creations on any of 37 sup¬ 
ported dot-matrix com¬ 
puters. The program stores 
pictures in 33- or 34-sector 
binary files. 

The slide projector pro¬ 
gram enables you to store, 
recall, organize and display 
on-screen pictures manually 
or automatically. The sys¬ 
tem doesn’t require graph¬ 
ics interface cards. Flying 
Colors is manufactured by 
The Computer Colorworks, 
3030 Bridgeway, Suite 201, 
Sausalito, CA 94965. 

Reader Service number 
411. 


Computerizing 
The Household 

So you have the office up 
and running with computer 
applications, but have you 


ignored the benefits of put¬ 
ting your computer to work 
at home? With the Home 
Executive ($89.95), you can 
run your household as effi¬ 
ciently as you’ve learned to 
run your office. 

The Home Executive is 
an integrated package de¬ 
signed to help you keep 
track of at-home data. It in¬ 
cludes nine programs, each 
with report generators: Ad¬ 
dress Book, Appointment 
Book/Calendar, Checkbook, 
Collector’s List, Household 
Inventory, Gift List, Ex¬ 
penses, Portfolio Manager 
and Financial Analyst. 

The programs run on the 
IBM PC and PCjr, Apple 
lie, Macintosh and Com¬ 
modore-64. For more infor¬ 
mation, Contact Superex 
Home Software, 151 Lud¬ 
low St., Yonkers, NY 
10705. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 410. 


Your Macintosh 
Can C 

The Macintosh C devel¬ 
opment system from Manx 
Software Systems is avail¬ 
able as a personal system 
called Aztec C68K-p and a 
commercial system called 
Aztec C68K-c. A set of de¬ 
velopment utilities, the Az¬ 
tec C68K Toolbox, is also 
available. Both versions run 
on the Macintosh with 
128KB RAM and one or 
more disk drives. 

The personal system con¬ 
sists of a full C compiler, a 
68000 relocating macro as¬ 
sembler, a full Unix system 
library, an editor and a 
shell command environ¬ 
ment. The commercial 
compiler includes all of the 
features of the personal sys¬ 
tem plus support for the 
full Macintosh toolbox, in¬ 
cluding windows, an over¬ 
lay linkage editor and 
dynamically relocatable 
code. 

The development soft¬ 
ware is also available as a 
cross-development system 
from PC DOS, MS DOS, 
CP/M-86, PDP-11, VAX and 
Lisa. Prices start at $199 
for the personal system. 


Write to Manx Software 
Systems at Box 55, Shrews¬ 
bury, NJ 07701. Reader 
Service number 413. 


Plagiarize Your 
Own Documents 

With Docu-Power! ($149) 
you can produce new docu¬ 
ments from bits and pieces 
of your old files. It attaches 
to your present word pro¬ 
cessor and lets you assem¬ 
ble random paragraphs, 
sections, pages or any other 


word processor text into a 
master-indexed resource file 
of reusable ideas. 

Docu-Power! is published 
by Computing! (2519 Green¬ 
wich St., San Francisco, 

CA 94123) and is available 
in 20 disk formats for all 
CP/M, CP/M-86 and IBM 
personal computers. Reader 
Service number 409. 

Microcomputing prints informa¬ 
tion on new software based on 
information supplied to us by 
manufacturers. Inclusion of 
a product does not signify an 
endorsement. 
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for up to ten keys. It han- 

Put Your Data dies U P t0 50 fields per rec- 

n _ ord, up to 50 list fields per 

Un r irst Base report and up to ten sort 

Who’s on first? DeskTop fields per report. 

Software Corp. says you’ll With points and clicks of 

be when you use 1st Base the mouse, 1st Base lets 

($195), its relational data- you create personnel files, 

base system for the Apple prospect lists, columnar re- 

Macintosh. ports, mailing labels and 

With file handling and re- other applications. To learn 

port writing options, the more about what’s in 1st 

system offers multiple file Base ( ... wait a minute, 

capability, user-defined file What’s on second!) write 

formats, automatic genera- DeskTop Software Corp., 

tion of data entry screens, 228 Alexander St., Prince- 

use of all Macintosh editing ton, NJ 08540. Reader Serv- 

features and nested sorts ice number 414. 

set of mathematical functions, including the standard tran¬ 
scendental and trigonometric functions; new library func¬ 
tions that let MS DOS 2.x programs load another program 
and return control to the original' program; as well as a 
number of miscellaneous Unix-compatible functions. The 
new version costs $500; current owners can upgrade 
through their original vendors. (Lattice Inc., PO Box 3072, 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138.) 

Apple Computer has upgraded its Apple Writer II word 
processor to version 2.0. Enhancements include horizontal 
scrolling, page and line count shown with text display, a 
built-in terminal mode (to access information services from 
within Apple Writer) and a utility to format Apple Writer 

II disks without a ProDOS user’s disk. Version 2.0 sells 
for $149. Existing owners can upgrade by sending $50, 
master disk and manual cover to Apple Computer Inc., 

Apple Writer II Upgrade, PO Box 306, Half Moon Bay, 

CA 94019. 

Version 1.4 of Micrografix Inc.’s PC-Draw ($395) is re¬ 
ported to offer hard disk support, faster loading programs, 
plotter support (Hewlett-Packard and Houston Instrument), 
improved error trapping, Okidata printer support, in¬ 
creased block select, move and reselect capacity and more. 
The reference manual has also been improved, adding an 
index, glossary, tutorial and command summary. Current 
owners can upgrade to version 1.4 for $50 through Micro¬ 
grafix Inc., 1701 N. Greenville, Suite 305, Richardson, TX 
75081. (See review in this issue.) 

Updates and Enhancements 

The latest version (2.12) of Lattice Inc.’s 8086/8088 C 
Compiler offers an expanded library, including the follow¬ 
ing features: an I/O function that determines which ver¬ 
sion of MS DOS is present and adjusts the system calls 
accordingly; library routines that perform floating-point 
arithmetic using the 8087 math processor if present; a full 
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Edited by Amy Campbell 


The Apricot FI (left) and the Apricot Portable (right), 8086-, MS 
DOS-based personal computers, are compatible with ACT’s 
multi-user and networked systems. 


An Apricot to Go 

Applied Computer Tech¬ 
niques (ACT), maker of the 
Apricot Executive micro¬ 
computer, has introduced 
the Apricot Portable, a 13- 
pound 8086-based machine 
that incorporates voice rec¬ 
ognition, a 25-line by 80- 
column (640 X 256 pixel) 
LCD screen; 256KB RAM 
(expandable to 1MB); a 
720KB, double-sided, 
3V2-inch disk drive; infrared 
keyboard and infrared 
mouse/trackerball; electron¬ 
ics that can drive an out¬ 
board color monitor at the 
same time as the LCD 


screen; and bundled execu¬ 
tive, graphics and system 
software. 

The Apricot Portable 
($2695, or $3195 with color 
electronics) is software-com¬ 
patible with ACT’s MS 
DOS Apricot. You can ex¬ 
pand the portable with an 
optional 10MB Winchester 
disk drive or five-slot ex¬ 
pansion box. 

ACT has also released an 
entry-level business desktop 
machine, the Apricot Fl 
($1595 without a monitor), 
that features an infrared 
keyboard, color electronics 
and bundled executive, 


graphics and system soft¬ 
ware. For information on 
either machine, contact 
ACT Computers Inc., 3375 
Scott Blvd., Santa Clara, 
CA 95051. Reader Service 
number 426. 


Corvus Unveils 
Mac Hard Disk 

Mass storage magnate 
Corvus Systems has re¬ 
leased a version of the Om- 
niDrive 5V4-inch Winchester 
disk storage system for the 
Apple Macintosh. Software 
for communicating with the 
Macintosh is built into the 
drive, eliminating com¬ 
plicated initialization pro¬ 
cedures. 

It’s available in four 
capacities: 5MB ($1795), 
11MB ($2495), 16MB 
($3195), and 45MB ($4995) 
from Corvus Systems Inc., 
2100 Corvus Drive, San 
Jose, CA 95124. Reader Ser¬ 
vice number 437. 


An ADDS with 
A Mind of Its Own 

Applied Digital Data Sys¬ 
tems Inc. (ADDS), probably 
the best known manufac¬ 
turer of display terminals, 
has released the ADDS PC/I 
and ADDS PC/II, its two 
intelligent workstations/ 
IBM-compatible personal 
computers. 

The 8088-based, MS DOS 
machines include 256KB 
RAM, 360KB floppy disk 


storage capacity and a 12- 
inch monochrome display. 
The ADDS PCs provide res¬ 
olution for 40-character by 
25-line text (eight pages), 
80-character by 25-line text 
(four pages), 320 x 200-pix¬ 
els color display (four 
colors and 16 background 
colors), and 640 x 200-pixels 
monochrome display. 

Both computers come 
standard with video output 
for monochrome, composite 
color and RGB-1, and with 
interfaces for a light pen, rf 
modulator, and serial and 
parallel printers. Other 
standard features include 
an 8087 coprocessor, five 
expansion slots, MS DOS 
2.11, GW Basic and built-in 
self-diagnostics. 

PC/I with a monochrome 
monitor sells for $2650; 
PC/II with a 10MB Win¬ 
chester drive sells for 
$4200. 

For more information, 
contact The Intelligent 
Workstations Manager, 
ADDS Display Products Di¬ 
vision, 100 Marcus Blvd., 
Hauppauge, NY 11788. 
Reader Service number 
425. 


Canon Announces 
8086 IBM Clone 

Canon USA has recently 
entered the IBM PC-com¬ 
patible market with an 
8086-chip machine. Stan¬ 
dard features are 256KB 
RAM, two double-sided, 
double-density half-height 
drives (360KB per drive) 



ADDS distributes its PC/I and PC/II IBM-compatible 
personal computers worldwide with six foreign-lan¬ 
guage versions of MS DOS and companion keyboards. 
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and bundled MS DOS ver¬ 
sion 2.1 and GW Basic 
version 2.0. 

The Canon Personal 
Computer is available in 
color and monochrome 
models. The monochrome 
model ($2495) has a 12- 
inch, hi-res green phospho¬ 
rus screen that handles 40 
or 80-character columns by 
25 lines. The color model 
($2995) has a 12-inch screen 
that produces 16 different 
colors. Resolution for black 
and white graphics on the 
color screen measures 
640 x 200 pixels and 
320 x 200 pixels in four- 
color graphics mode. 

Both models offer five 
IBM-compatible expansion 
slots. Canon USA Systems 
Division is located at One 
Canon Plaza, Lake Success, 
NY 11042. Reader Service 
number 427. 


resolution and a dark bulb 
CRT. It displays up to 40 
columns by 25 lines of text. 

The Color 600 ($650) pro¬ 
vides 640-dot by 240-line 
resolution and produces 80 
columns by 25 lines of text 
display. The Color 700 
($750) produces 720-dot by 
240-line resolution and pro¬ 
vides up to 96 columns by 
25 lines of text per screen. 
All monitors can display a 
full 16 IBM or Apple 
colors. 

For more information, 
contact Amdek Corp., 2201 
Lively Blvd., Elk Grove Vil¬ 
lage, IL 60007. Reader Serv¬ 
ice number 428. 


A Touching 
Experience 

You can incorporate 
touch-sensitive screen tech¬ 



More than cameras and copiers, Canon USA is now manufactur¬ 
ing two IBM-compatible, 8086-chip MS DOS personal computers. 


Three Amdek 
Color Monitors 

Amdek has released an 
NTSC composite color 
video monitor (the Amdek 
Color 300) and two hi-res 
RGB black matrix CRT dis¬ 
play monitors (the Amdek 
Color 600 and 700). 

All three models function 
with most personal com¬ 
puters and include front- 
mounted operator controls 
and a built-in speaker and 
headphone jack. An op¬ 
tional tilt/swivel base is 
available for any model. 

The Color 300 ($350) fea¬ 
tures 260-dot by 300-line 


nology into your IBM PC 
or compatible with The 
Soft-Touch. The touch-sen¬ 
sitive screen device lets you 
add touch technology with¬ 
out affecting your invest¬ 
ment in existing equipment. 

The Soft-Touch ($495) 
uses an infrared scanning 
beam arrangement to pro¬ 
vide high-resolution touch 
detection. It consists of a 
bezel that mounts over the 
front of your IBM 5151 
monochrome or Princeton 
color graphics monitor, an 
interface card and connect¬ 
ing cable. Interfaces are 
available for the Apple II 
series and the Sony PC. 

You can program The 



The Quadchrome II is a 16-color, 14-inch screen in an IBM-style 
cabinet. 


Soft-Touch in Basic or as¬ 
sembly language. It’s manu¬ 
factured by BFANM Corp., 
1704 Moon N.E., Albuquer¬ 
que, NM 87112. Reader 
Service number 430. 


Fourteen-Inch 
Color Monitor 

If bigger is better, then 
you’ll like this 14-inch mon¬ 
itor from Quadram. Quad- 


chrome II ($650) uses a 
dark picture tube to pro¬ 
duce sharp, vivid colors (16 
at once). With a resolution 
of 640 dots by 240 lines, 
the monitor displays 25 
lines of 80 characters in the 
text mode. 

Quadchrome II is avail¬ 
able from Quadram Corp., 
4355 International Blvd., 
Norcross, GA 30093. 

Reader Service number 
429. 



Amdek 's new high-quality color monitors come with a two-year 
warranty. 
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The Digital Paintbrush System 
lets you digitize, present, print 
ages. 


The Digital 
Paintbrush System 

The Digital Paintbrush is 
a $299 high-resolution digi¬ 
tizing device designed to 
operate like a pen. It con¬ 
sists of a pen barrel, a 
tip/cursor control for draw¬ 
ing and menu selection, 
and a barrel switch for 
menu removal and re¬ 
trieval. A separate housing 
unit contains two high-reso¬ 
lution rotating potentiome¬ 
ters connected to the pen 
via two control lines. 
Through a series of trigono¬ 
metric calculations, the de¬ 
vice reproduces drawing or 
tracing movements onto an 
Apple II Plus, He, lie or 
IBM PC screen. 

You can project images 
made with The Digital 
Paintbrush as slides on a 
color monitor or TV 
screen, print them as hard 
copy or transparencies and 
photograph them to make 
35mm slides. 

Software comes on three 
disks and consists of four 
components. The Graphic 
Design program lets you 
paint in thousands of color 
patterns with 37 brush 
shapes and sizes. You can 
use any of 15 type fonts, 
expand or contract images, 
access a library of symbols 
and use grids. The Printout 
program facilitates the crea¬ 
tion of acetate transparen¬ 
cies or hard copy on any of 
37 dot-matrix printers. The 


from The Computer Colorworks 
and telecommunicate graphic i Di- 


Graphics Telephone pro¬ 
gram lets two people work 
together via modem and 
send and receive graphics. 

A text screen editor and 
an area measurement pro¬ 
gram let scientists and engi¬ 
neers digitize and integrate 
areas from maps and 
X-rays. 

For more information, 
contact The Computer Col¬ 
orworks, 3030 Bridgeway, 
Sausalito, CA 94965. 

Reader Service number 
431. 


New Digitizer from 
Summagraphics 

Summagraphics Corp. 
has replaced its existing Bit 
Pad One series of digitizers 
with the Bit Pad Two. The 
Bit Pad Two ($640) has a 
tilt-adjustable, 11 x 11-inch 
flat work surface for per¬ 
forming all cursor steering, 
menu picking and graphic 
digitizing tasks. It offers 
high reliability, easy inte¬ 
gration and electromagnetic 
technology that eliminates 
periodic biasing. 

The RS-232C-compatible 
unit is plug- and software- 
compatible with Bit Pad 
One and Bit Pad Ten for¬ 
mats. Bit Pad Two uses 
a three- or four-button 
cursor or a one-button sty¬ 
lus with solid state pen tip 
and barrel switches inter¬ 
changeable via a standard 
telephone connector. 


You can control opera¬ 
tion functions, such as res¬ 
olution (up to .001 inch), 
sampling and bit rates, re¬ 
motely or manually. Pro¬ 
grammable modes include 
stream, switch stream, re¬ 
mote request and remote 
software reset. Contact 


digitizer in two sizes: one 
with a six by six-inch ac¬ 
tive area ($338); the other 
with a 12 by 12-inch active 
area ($427). Both pads inter¬ 
face to your computer via 
an RS-232C or TTL inter¬ 
face. 

With a front edge thick- 


Summagraphics’ newest digitizer pad, the Bit Pad Two. 


Summagraphics at 111 
State St. Ext., PO Box 781, 
Fairfield, CT 06430. Reader 
Service number 432. 


Micro Digi-Pad: 
Thin Is In 

GTCO Corp. has intro¬ 
duced the Micro Digi-Pad 


ness of 3.5 inches, the Mi¬ 
cro Digi-Pad is less than 
one half the thickness of 
most tablets. Made of un¬ 
breakable Lexan, the pad 
comes with a pen-like sty¬ 
lus that generates no heat 
or noise. GTCO Corp. is lo¬ 
cated at 1055 First St., 
Rockville, MD 20850. 
Reader Service number 
433. 


Thin and streamlined, the Micro Digi-Pad comes in two sizes. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Houston Instrument lowers the cost of plotting with two new 
models: the PC Plotter 695 (left) and the PC Plotter 595 (right). 


Mac Can See 
Clearly Now 

If you’re a graphics Mac 
maniac, then you won’t be 
able to do without one of 
these gadgets. The Micron- 
eye ($395, is an imaging 
peripheral that lets the 
Macintosh take pictures of 
virtually anything. 

Software with pull-down 
menus lets you print a pic¬ 
ture or save to disk. You 


It has touch-tone compati¬ 
bility with long distance tele¬ 
phone services, and can 
store up to 20 dialing pre¬ 
fixes of 22 digits each. The 
system automatically logs 
(and prints out) phone calls, 
listing the name of each 
person called, the starting 
and ending time of the call, 
the data, cost of call and 
consultation charges. 

Included are a built-in 
calendar and a notepad, 
both of which you can 


Say cheese! With the Microneye, 
images of just about anything. 

can enhance the image 
through Microneye’s special 
built-in features, or you can 
use any of MacPaint’s cus¬ 
tomizing functions. 

The plug-and-go system 
includes a tripod, lens, 
hardware, software and 
user’s guide. For more in¬ 
formation, contact Micron 
Technology Inc., Vision 
Systems Group, 2805 East 
Columbia Road, Boise, ID 
83706. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 434. 


Phoning 
For Dollars 

Do you spend most of 
your time on the telephone? 
If so, there’s a new Macin¬ 
tosh peripheral that might 
make your time on the 
phone better spent. The 
MacPhone ($199) from In¬ 
termatrix is a telephone/ 
software system that stores 
and dials up to 200 names 
and telephone numbers. 


your Macintosh can reproduce 


access while on-line. You 
can also look up any area 
code to find what state or 
time zone it accesses. The 
billing feature is handy for 
consultants and lawyers 
who charge and record 
hourly fees. 

MacPhone works with a 
standard phone jack and 
the Macintosh and can also 
work with a speaker phone, 
headset or modem. For 
more information, contact 
Intermatrix, 5547 Satsuma 
Ave., North Hollywood, CA 
91601. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 435. 


Houston 

Instrument Plotter 
for $599 

Houston Instrument has 
launched a personal com¬ 
puter plotter price break¬ 
through with its latest PC 
Plotter. At $595, the PC 
Plotter 595 produces 8 V 2 by 


MacPhone’s quick-dial feature lets you keep up to 80 names and 
numbers in pull-down files for instant access and instant dial. 


11 -inch page graphics. A 
larger version, PC Plotter 
695 ($695), produces 11 by 
17-inch page graphics. 

Both four-pen models are 
compatible with any com¬ 
puter with an RS-232C se¬ 
rial port, and both plotters 
feature a resolution of .004 
inches and a pen speed of 
up to 4.2 inches per sec¬ 
ond. As with all Houston 


Instrument plotters, the PC 
Plotter uses Hi’s unique 
DM/PL plotting language, 
compatible with hundreds 
of available graphics soft¬ 
ware packages. 

You can contact Houston 
Instrument at PO Box 
15720, Austin, TX 78761. 
Reader Service number 
436. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


High-Performance 
Drive for Apple lie 

Beef up your Apple He 
or II Plus with the Tera- 
drive high capacity 5 Vi-inch 
floppy disk subsystem. Us¬ 
ing cobalt-coated, high-den- 
sity floppy disks, Tera-drive 
has more than 2MB of us¬ 
able file space on dual 
3.2MB unformatted slimline 
drives. It transfers data at 
twice the rate of most exist¬ 
ing subsystems for Apple 
computers (62.5KB/second). 

The Tera-drive is an al¬ 
ternative to a Winchester 
disk (for 2 MB on-line re¬ 
quirements), and it’s large 
enough to use a hard disk 
version of the operating 
system program and still al¬ 
low for access to all mod¬ 
ules in an integrated 
business system from a sin¬ 
gle master menu. 


Improve Your 
Memory 

The 2megaboard ($295) 
memory expansion board 
with cache memory and 
print spooling for the IBM 
PC and compatible com¬ 
puter systems lets you ex¬ 
pand to a full two 
megabytes of memory on a 
single expansion board. 

The MegaCache and 
MegaSpool software in¬ 
crease speed of applications 
by three to ten times. 

Using either 64KB or 
256KB RAM chips or a 
combination of both, you 
can configure the 
2megaboard from 64KB to 
2 MB. As programs require 
additional memory, you can 
increase beyond 512KB 
RAM in various increments 
by swapping banks of 64KB 
chips with 256KB chips as 



This high-capacity floppy disk subsystem can run hard-disk Apple 
programs. 


The system includes the 
manufacturer’s (Eicon’s) en¬ 
hanced operating system, 
which supports UCSD Pas¬ 
cal, CP/M and DOS as well 
as an extended file size for 
DOS 3.3 (1MB) and auto¬ 
matic dating and tagging 
features. 

Two models (1MB ver¬ 
sion, $995; 2 MB dual-drive 
version, $1595) are available 
through Eicon Research 
Inc., 520 Fifth Ave. PH, 
New York, NY 10036. 
Reader Service number 
438. 


needed. 

The manufacturer claims 
the 2 megaboard improves 
speed by 40 to 250 percent 
with BasicA, SuperCalc3, 
WordStar and Lotus 1-2-3. 

The MegaCache software, 
especially useful for pro¬ 
grams like Framework and 
Symphony, lets you keep 
an entire windowing inte¬ 
grated package in cache 
memory, decreasing access 
time by up to 50 percent. 
With 64KB of RAM in¬ 
stalled, the board costs 
$395. 


For more information on 
the upgrade board and soft¬ 
ware, contact Datatron Inc., 
Enhancement Products Di¬ 
vision, 2942 Dow Ave., 
Tustin, CA 92680. Reader 
Service number 440. 


IBM, Epson, 

Apple Upgrades 

Three hardware upgrades 
are available from Titan 
Technologies: the QX-PC 
MS DOS board for the Ep¬ 
son QX-10 computer, the 
Accelerator PC board for 
the IBM PC and the Accel¬ 
erator lie board for the Ap¬ 
ple He system. 

The QX-PC ($795) is an 
8088 processor that slips 
into one of the Epson’s five 
expansion slots and allows 
it to run IBM PC-compati¬ 
ble MS DOS software. The 
QX-10 still functions nor¬ 
mally running the QX-10 
operating system. 


The Accelerator PC 
($995) converts the IBM PC 
to a full-scale 16-bit ma¬ 
chine that runs programs 
two and a half to four 
times faster than without 
the upgrade. Available with 
the Accelerator PC is a 
memory upgrade piggyback 
board that lets you put up 
to 640KB of high-speed 
RAM and the processor 
into a single slot. 

The Accelerator He ($599) 
speeds up the Apple lie’s 
processing three and a half 
times. To order, contact Ti¬ 
tan Technologies Inc., PO 
Box 8050, Ann Arbor, MI 
48107. Reader Service num¬ 
ber 439. 


Microcomputing prints infor¬ 
mation on new products based 
on information supplied to us 
by manufacturers. Inclusion of 
a product does not signify an 
endorsement. 


FREE 

Classified m 
Ads 



Please enter the classified ad printed below. I understand it will 
run for three months unless I notify Microcomputing. This offer is 
not available to commercial organizations. 

Mail this coupon to: FREE Classifieds, MICROCOMPUTING, 
80 Pine St., Peterborough, NH 03458. 


Name:. 


Address: _ 
City:_ 


State: _ 


Zip: - 


Tel: Home. 


_ Work _ 


This ad will appear in the next issue where space permits. We reserve the right to 
refuse any classified ad. 
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ALL SALES ARE MADE SUBJECT TO THE TERMS OF OUR 90 DAY LIMITED WARRANTY. A COPY OF THIS WARRANTY IS AVAILABLE FREE, ON REQUEST. 


DIGITAL RESEARCH COMPUTERS 

| 214 | 225-2309 


32K S-100 EPROM CARD 

PRICE CUT! 




USES 2716 s 

Blank PC Board - $34 

ASSEMBLED & TESTED 
ADD $30 

SPECIAL: 2716 EPROM's (450 NS) Are $4.95 Ea. With Above Kit. 


KIT FEATURES: 

1 Uses +5V only 2716 (2Kx8) EPROM s 

2. Allows up to 32K of software on line' 

3. IEEE S-100 Compatible 

4. Addressable as two independent 16K 
blocks. 

.5 Cromemco extended or Northstar bank 
select 

6. On board wait state circuitry if needed 


7 Any or all EPROM locations can be 
disabled 

8 Double sided PC board, solder-masked, 
silk-screened 

9 Gold plated contact fingers 

10 Unselected EPROM's automatically 
powered down for low power 

11 Fully buffered and bypassed 

12 Easy and quick to assemble 


64K S100 STATIC RAM 

*19998 


NEW! 

LOW POWER! 
RAM OR EPROM! 


BLANK PC BOARD 
WITH DOCUMENTATION 
_ $49.95 _ 



SUPPORT ICs ♦ CAPS 
$17.50 

FULL SOCKET SET 
$14.50 

FULLY SUPPORTS THE 
NEW IEEE 696 S100 
STANDARD 
(AS PROPOSED) 

FOR 56K KIT $185 


ASSEMBLED AND 
TESTED ADD $50 


FEATURES: 

* Uses new 2K x 8 (TMM 2016 or HM 6116) RAMs. 

* Fully supports IEEE 696 24 BIT Extended 
Addressing. 

* 64K draws only approximately 500 MA. 

* 200 NS RAMs are standard. (TOSHIBA makes 
TMM 2016s as fast as 100 NS. FOR YOUR HIGH 
SPEED APPLICATIONS.) 

* SUPPORTS PHANTOM (BOTH LOWER 32K 
AND ENTIRE BOARD). 

* 2716 EPROMs may be installed in any ol top 48K. 

* Any of the top 8K (E000 H AND ABOVE) may 
be disabled to provide windows to eliminate 
any possible conflicts with your system monitor, 
disk controller, etc. 

* Perfect for small systems since BOTH RAM and 
EPROM may co-exist on the same board. 

* BOARD may be partially populated as 56K. 


256K S-100 SOLID STATE DISK SIMULATOR! 

WE CALL THIS BOARD THE "LIGHT-SPEED-100" BECAUSE IT OFFERS 
AN ASTOUNDING INCREASE IN YOUR COMPUTER S PERFORMANCE 
WHEN COMPARED TO A MECHANICAL FLOPPY DISK DRIVE. 

PRICE CUT! : Hr oard ’ U8,nfl + 5V64K 

★ Uses new Intel 8203-1 LSI Memory 
Controller. 

★ Requires only 4 Dip Switch Selectable 
I/O Ports. 

★ Runs on 8080 or Z80 S100 machines. 

★ Up to 8 LS-100 boards can be run 
together for 2 Meg. of On Line Solid 
State Disk Storage. 

★ Provisions for Battery back-up. 

★ Software to mate the LS-100 to your 
CP/M* 2.2 DOS is supplied. 

★ The LS-100 provides an increase in 
speed of up to 7 to 10 times on Disk 
Intensive Software. 

★ Compare our price! You could pay 
up to 3 times as much for similar 
boards. 


64K SS-50 STATIC RAM 


*15928 


(48K KIT) 



NEW! 

LOW POWER! 
RAM OR EPROM! 



BLANK PC BOARD 
WITH 

DOCUMENTATION 

$52 


BLANK PCB 
(WITH CP/M* 2.2 
PATCHES AND INSTALL 
PROGRAM ON DISKETTE) 


* 69 95 


$ 319 °° 


#LS-100 


(FULL 256K KIT) 


SUPPORT ICs + CAPS 
$18.00 

FULL SOCKET SET 
$15.00 

56K Kit $189 
64K Kit $219 


THE NEW ZRT-80 

CRT TERMINAL BOARD! 

A LOW COST Z-80 BASED SINGLE BOARD THAT ONLY NEEDS AN 
ASCII KEYBOARD, POWER SUPPLY, AND VIDEO MONITOR TO MAKE A 
COMPLETE CRT TERMINAL. USE AS A COMPUTER CONSOLE, OR 
WITH A MODEM FOR USE WITH ANY OF THE PHONE-LINE COMPUTER 
SERVICES. 

FEATURES: 

★ Uses a Z80A and 6845 CRT 
Controller for powerful video 
capabilities. 

★ RS232 at 16 BAUD Rates from 75 
to 19,200. 

★ 24 x 80 standard format (60 Hz). 

★ Optional formats from 24 x 80 
(50 Hz) to 64 lines x 96 characters 
(60 Hz). 

★ Higher density formats require up to 
3 additional 2K x 8 6116 RAMS. 

★ Uses N.S. INS 8250 BAUD Rate Gen. 
and USART combo 1C. 

★ 3 Terminal Emulation Modes which 
are Dip Switch selectable. These 
include the LSI-ADM3A, the Heath 
H-19, and the Beehive. 

★ Composite or Split Video. 

a Any polarity of video or sync. 

★ Inverse Video Capability. 

★ Small Size: 6.5 x 9 inches. 

★ Upper & lower case with descenders. 

★ 7 x 9 Character Matrix. 

★ Requires Par. ASCII keyboard. 

WITH 8 IN. 

SOURCE DISK! 

(CP/M COMPATIBLE) 


ASSEMBLED AND 
TESTED ADD $50 


FEATURES: 

* Uses new 2K x 8 (TMM 2016 or HM 6116) RAMs. 

* Fully supports Extended Addressing. 

* 64K draws only approximately 500 MA. 

* 200 NS RAMs are standard. (TOSHIBA makes 
TMM 2016s as fast as 100 NS. FOR YOUR HIGH 
SPEED APPLICATIONS.) 

* Board is configured as 3-16K blocks and 8-2K 
blocks (within any 64K block) for maximum 
flexibility. 

* 2716 EPROMs may be installed anywhere on 
Board. 

* Top 16K may be disabled In 2K blocks to avoid 
any I/O conflicts. 

* One Board supports both RAM and EPROM. 

* RAM supports 2MHZ operation at no extra 
charge! 

* Board may be partially populated In 16K 
increments. 


32K SI 00 EPROM/STATIC RAM 
NEW!] FOUR FUNCTION BOAR D! NEW! 



FULL 

EPROM KIT 
SS0.00 


AST EPROM 
ADD $35.00 




BLANK PCB WITH 2716 
CHAR. ROM, 2732 MON. ROM 


$5095 


SOURCE DISKETTE - ADD $10 


SET OF 2 CRYSTALS - ADD $7.50 


* 1299 .* 


We took our very popular 32K SI00 EPROM Card and added 
additional logic to create a more versatile EPROM/RAM Board. 

FEATURES: * This one board can be used in any one of four ways: 

A. As a 32K 2716 EPROM Board 

B. As a 32K 2732 EPROM Board (Using Every Other Socket) 

C. As a mixed 32K 2716 EPROM/2K x 8 RAM Board 

D. As a 32K Static RAM Board 

* Uses New 2K x 8 (TMM2016 or HM6116) RAM's 

* Fully Supports IEEE 696 Buss Standard (As Proposed) 

* Supports 24 Bit Extended Adressing 

* 200 NS (FAST!) RAM'S are standard on the RAM Kit 

* Supports both Cromemco and North Star Bank Select 

* Supports Phantom 

* On Board wait State Generator 

* Every 2K Block may be disabled 

* Addressed as two separate 16K Blocks on any 64K Boundary 

* Perfect for MP/M* Systems 

* RAM Kit Is very low power (300 MA tvoicah 


ZRT-80 


(COMPLETE KIT, 
2K VIDEO RAM) 


Digital Research Computers 

P.O. BOX 461565 • GARLAND, TEXAS 75046 • (214)225-2309 


32K STATIC RAM KIT — $129.95 

For RAM Kit A&T - Add $40 

TERMS: Add $3.00 postage, we pay Dalance. Orders under $15 add 754 
handling. No C.O.D. We accept Visa and MasterCharge. Tex Res. add 5% 
Tax. Foreign orders (except Canada) add 20% P & H. Orders over $50, add 
85C for insurance. 


*TM OF DIGITAL RESEARCH INC. (CALIF.) 


WE ARE NOT ASSOCIATED WITH DIGITAL RESEARCH INC. (CALIF.) THE SUPPLIERS OF CPM SOFTWARE 
























































ALL SALES MADE SUBJECT TO THE TERMS OF OUR 90 DAY LIMITED WARRANTY. FREE COPY ON REQUEST. 



“THE ORIGINAL BIG BOARD’’ 

OEM - INDUSTRIAL - BUSINESS - SCIENTIFIC 

SINGLE BOARD COMPUTER KIT! 

Z-80 CPU! 64K RAM! 

(DO NOT CONFUSE WITH ANY OF OUR FLATTERING IMITATORS!) 
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THE BIG BOARD PROJECT: With thousands sold worldwide and over two years of field experience, the Big 
Board may just be one of the most reliable single board computers available today. This is the same design that 
was licensed by Xerox Corp. as the basis for their 820 computer. 

The Big Board gives you the right mix of most needed computing features all on one board. The Big Board was 
designed from scratch to run the latest version of CP/M*. Just imagine all the off-the-shelf software that can be 
run on the Big Board without any modifications needed. 


* 219 °.°* 


(64K KIT 
BASIC I/O) 


FULLY SOCKETED! 


FEATURES: (Remember, all this on one board!) 


SIZE: 8V2 x 13% IN. 

SAME AS AN 8 IN. DRIVE. 
REQUIRES: +5V @ 3 AMPS 
+ - 12V @ .5 AMPS. 


64K RAM 

Uses Industry standard 4116 RAM’s. All 64K is available to the user, our VIDEO 
and EPROM sections do not make holes in system RAM. Also, very special care 
was taken in the RAM array PC layout to eliminate potential noise and glitches. 


Z-80 CPU 

Running at 2.5 MHZ. Handles all 4116 RAM refresh and supports Mode 2 
INTERUPTS. Fully buffered and runs 8080 software. 


24 x 80 CHARACTER VIDEO 

With a crisp, flicker-free display that looks extremely sharp even on small 
monitors. Hardware scroll and full cursor control. Composite video or split video 
and sync. Character set is supplied on a 2716 style ROM, making customized 
fonts easy. Sync pulses can be any desired length or polarity. Video may be 
inverted or true. 5x7 Matrix - Upper & Lower Case. 


SERIAL I/O (OPTIONAL) 

Full 2 channels using the Z80 SIO and the SMC 8116 Baud Rate Generator. FULL 
RS232! For synchronous or asynchronous communication. In synchronous 
mode, the clocks can be transmitted or received by a modem. Both channels can 
be set up for either data-communication or data-terminals. Supports mode 2 Int. 
Price for all parts and connectors: $39.95 


FLOPPY DISC CONTROLLER 

Uses WD1771 controller chip with a TTL Data Separator for enhanced reliability. 
IBM 3740 compatible. Supports up to four 8 inch disc drives. Directly compatible 
with standard Shugart drives such as the SA800 or SA801. Drives can be 
configured for remote AC off-on. Runs CP/M* 2.2. 


BASIC I/O 

Consists of separate parallel port (Z80 PIO) for use with an ASCII encoded 
keyboard for input. Output would be on the 80 x 24 Video Display. 


TWO PORT PARALLEL I/O (OPTIONAL) 

Uses Z-80 PIO. Full 16 bits, fully buffered, bi-directional. Uses selectable hand 
shake polarity. Set of all parts and connectors for parallel I/O: $19.95 


BLANK PC BOARD — $89.95 
The blank Big Board PC Board comes complete with full 
documentation (including schematics), the character ROM, 
the PFM 3.3 MONITOR ROM, and a diskette with the source 
of our BIOS, BOOT, and PFM 3.3 MONITOR. 


REAL TIME CLOCK (OPTIONAL) 

Uses Z-80 CTC. Can be configured as a Counter on Real Time Clock. Set of all 
parts: $9.95 


CP/M* 2.2 FOR BIG BOARD 

The popular CP/M* D.O.S. to run on Big Board is available tor $139.00. 


DOUBLE DENSITY ADAPTER BOARD — $149.95 (A&T) 

Requires no cuts or MODS to an existing Big Board. Gives up to 670K storage on 
a single sided 8 in. diskette. With software to patch your CP/M* 2.2. 


_ PFM 3.3 2K SYSTEM MONITOR _ 

The real power of the Big Board lies in its PFM 3.3 on board monitor. PFM commands include: Dump Memory, Boot CP/M*, Copy, Examine, Fill Memory, Test Memory, Go To, 
Read and Write I/O Ports, Disc Read (Drive, Track, Sector), and Search PFM occupies one of the four 2716 EPROM locations provided. Z-80 is a Trademark of Zilog. 


Digital Research Computers 


TERMS: Shipments will be made approximately 3 to 6 weeks after we 
receive your order. VISA, MC, cash accepted. We will accept COD's (for the 
Big Board only) with a $75 deposit. Balance UPS COD. Add $4.00shipping. 
USA AND CANADA ONLY 


(OF TEXAS) 


.O. BOX 461565 - GARLAND, TEXAS 75046 • (214) 225-2309 


TRADEMARK OF DIGITAL RESEARCH. NOT ASSOCIATED WITH DIGITAL RESEARCH OF CALIFORNIA, THE ORIGINATORS OF CPM SOFTWARE 

jo 4 PIECE DOMESTIC USA PRICE. 








































































BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Nancy Kipperman 


Software Toolkit for 
Microcomputers 

Edited by Max }. Schindler 
Selected from Electronic Design 
Magazine 

Hayden Book Co. Inc., 1983 
50 Essex St. 

Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 
Softcover, 348 pp., $16.95 

Software Toolkit for Microcom¬ 
puters is a collection of articles 
culled from Electronic Design 
Magazine that explores software 
and manufacturers’ product proto¬ 
types. The book’s editor divides the 
book into six sections; its contents 
lean toward process control applica¬ 
tions and system software design. 
You’ll explore high-level program¬ 
ming languages and compilers de¬ 
sign, operating systems design, 
multitasking and multiprocessing 
mechanics, computer-assisted test¬ 
ing of electronic circuits and new 
processor architecture concepts. 

An Enlightening Book 

You’ll investigate the new tech¬ 
nology sitting on the designer’s 
desk; you’ll glimpse the near fu¬ 
ture; you’ll read about supercom¬ 
puters on a chip and the software 
that drives them; and you’ll find 
out the software industry’s plans 
to bring the cost of software more 
in line with hardware costs. 

Most of the articles are written 
by hardware and software engi¬ 
neers for engineers, so you need 
to know some programming and 
something about computer inter¬ 
nals to understand the text. 

Some of the authors merit a 
special mention; their articles are 
readable and understandable to 
computer users, not just software 
designers like me. 

Max }. Schindler, senior editor 
for Electronic Design, has in¬ 
cluded three of his own articles. 
“New Architecture Keeps Pace 
with Throughput Needs” and 
“System Performance Hinges on 



SofHixnv Tdolkit 

for Microcomputers 


IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY WITH HIGH-LEVEL 
LANGUAGES AND OPERATING SYSTEMS 

Edited by Max SchindJer, Selected from Electronic Design 


CPU Architecture” introduce you 
to your computer’s innards and 
discuss new ways to assemble 
processors. “Pick A Computer 
Language that Fits the Proces¬ 
sors” tells you all you need to 
know about high-level languages. 
Schindler exposes the particular 
language’s shortcomings and dem¬ 
onstrates its suitability to solving 
problems. 

Making Computers Compatible 

In “Native-Code Compilers are 
Portable and Fast,” James G. Let- 
win and Andrea C. Lewis from 
Microsoft explain that they won’t 
have to reinvent the wheel every 
time someone designs a new 
computer. This can bring down 
the cost of programming lan¬ 
guages while ensuring compatibil¬ 
ity between microcomputers. If a 
computer language is portable, it 
makes sense that the applications 
program written in that language 
should be portable as well. Just 
imagine—no more program re¬ 
writing to move from an Apple to 
a TRS-80 or an IBM PC. 

A mention goes to Chuck Bos- 
trom of Plantronics/Zehntel, who 
tells how manufacturers test cir¬ 


cuit boards with computers in his 
article, “Software Package Gener¬ 
ates In-Circuit Programs.” Ever 
wonder how Apple Computer is 
able to manufacture a working 
Macintosh every 37 seconds? 

Well, this article will provide the 
answer in terms of quality control. 


In the Belly of the Beast 

By now you should be ready 
for a series of articles on multi¬ 
tasking and multiprocessing by 
David L. Ripps. You’ll find out 
why your microprocessor should 
be doing more than one thing at 
a time and how you can accom¬ 
plish this on any eight- or 16-bit 
microprocessor, provided you 
have the proper software. 

Although most of the text con¬ 
centrates on process-control appli¬ 
cations, the same techniques also 
apply to mainframe computers 
and will speed up applications 
and let you and your colleagues 
update the same file simultane¬ 
ously. Soon, you’ll be able to ac¬ 
cess that inventory file without 
disturbing order-entry. You’ll even 
be able to make your general 
ledger postings while the stock 
list is being printed. All that with 
one microcomputer! 

The final article, “Data Flow 
Machines Threaten the Program 
Counter,” by Douglas Johnson of 
Texas Instruments, describes how 
a new way of building computers 
might improve processing speed 
while keeping down cost and 
size. 

Although the book’s numerous 
typos are annoying, Software 
Toolkit for Microcomputers is a 
must for hackers and users who 
want to know more about their 
computers. You’ll reach a better 
understanding of your computer 
and sneak a special glimpse of 
where the industry is going. 

Francois Faguy 
Quebec, Canada 
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The Compleat Apple CP/M 

Steven Frankel 
Reston Publishing Co., 1984 
11480 Sunset Hills Road 
Reston, VA 22090 
Softcover, 233 pp., $12.95 

Do you ever wonder why some 
Apple owners want to use an¬ 
other operating system in their 
machine or why some folks are 
willing to spend $300 or $400 to 
buy a card that lets them run CP/M 
software? With the wide variety 
of packages that work under 
standard Apple DOS (something 
like 16,000 of them), why look 
elsewhere? 

In The Compleat Apple CP/M, 
author Steven Frankel makes a 
convincing case that this is a my¬ 
opic viewpoint: some programs 
simply aren’t available in other 
than the CP/M format; CP/M can 
be almost civil once you have a 
little experience with it; and 
there’s a wide range of free soft¬ 
ware out there—all available to 
you, once you plug that CP/M 
card into your Apple. 

Seems Complicated 

Part of the reason many folks 
shy away from CP/M is its seem¬ 
ing complexity; a quick glance at 
any CP/M book or program man¬ 
ual reveals a wide variety of hard- 
to-understand messages and cryp¬ 
tic commands. For example, 
while Apple DOS will tell you 
your disk drive door is open by 
reporting an I/O error, CP/M says 
BDOS ERR ON A: BAD SECTOR 
(even if all your disk sectors are 
perfect). Frankel’s chapter on 
“Coping with CP/M’’ helps make 
it a less fearsome environment, 
and his coverage on effective use 
of CP/M utilities is outstanding. 

Hardware 

The Compleat Apple CP/M is 
divided into two sections. The 
first presents an overview of the 
CP/M-Apple mix along with the 
hardware you need. Five plug-in 
boards are covered in some detail, 
and here you glimpse a preview 
of the second half of the book. 
Rather than just a volume that de¬ 
tails what CP/M does or that out¬ 


lines specific procedures on how 
to use CP/M, Frankel instead con¬ 
centrates on mini reviews of 
hardware and software products. 

A recent addition to the cards 
lets you run CP/M: the Gold Card 
from Digital Research, the folks 
who invented it. (You can add 
this missing piece to Frankel’s 
book by reading “Apple CP/M 
Cards: What’s the Best Deal?” in 
the May 1984 issue of Microcom¬ 
puting, pp. 66-69.) 

You quickly find that you need 
two disk drives to use CP/M pro¬ 
grams, as well as an 80-column 
card. You learn that not all hard¬ 
ware items will work with all 
others and what results you might 
get if you mix and match them. 
You find that some programs 
need MBasic but it comes only 
with Microsoft products, so if you 
buy someone else’s CP/M card, 
you’ll also have to buy MBasic to 
run certain software. Frankel tells 
you how the documentation is for 
each product he covers. One 
manual, he writes, is “ . . . only 
about 50 pages long, and the bulk 
of the content is devoted to the 
installation procedures ... ,” 
while for another he notes that 
“The documentation... is superb.” 

The Compleat Apple CP/M also 
has good advice on printers, mo¬ 
dems and on-line services. 

Software 

Part 2 of The Compleat Apple 
CP/M is devoted to software, with 
brief mini reviews of many popu¬ 
lar packages. Author Frankel is 
hesitant to name prices (they 
change so often) but isn’t bashful 
about saying what he likes 
and dislikes. All this advice is 
tempered a bit by his confession 
on page 113 that, “No attempt 
was made to provide full reviews 
of each package.” Even at that, 
Frankel turns up features and lit¬ 
tle tricks about a number of CP/M 
products that are not only fun to 
read about, but helpful when you 
use the programs. 

The book covers eight word 
processors, ranging from Palantir 
to Perfect Writer to WordStar 
(Frankel notes that contrary to 
popular belief, WordStar’s Cus¬ 


tomization Manual shows how it 
can support proportional spacing 
and explains the process). Four 
spelling checkers are detailed, 
along with a couple of packages 
that examine your grammar. 
Frankel ran some of his work 
through one of the latter and 
notes that “No one had criticized 
my writing so viciously for at 
least 15 years. What’s more, the 
program was right!” He goes on 
to cover a number of CP/M en¬ 
hancement programs (to do such 
things as organize your disks), 
outlines four communications pro¬ 
grams and the same number of 
spreadsheets and throws in a 
couple of statistical packages for 
good measure. 

I always thought CP/M was par¬ 
ticularly strong in business ac¬ 
counting programs, but Frankel 
mentions only two. He covers a 
few home packages and then does 
a good job of discussing eight da¬ 
tabase systems, ranging from Per¬ 
fect Filer to dBase II. 

Not Perfect? 

The Compleat Apple CP/M isn’t 
perfect. What CP/M means isn’t 
explained until page 53, and then 
it doesn’t match the current defi¬ 
nition. (Other books aren’t up-to- 
date, either: Rodney Zaks in The 
CP/M Handbook says that CP/M 
means Control Program for Mi¬ 
croprocessors, and the Microsoft 
Softcard manual calls it Control 
Program/Microprocessors). None 
of these folks have checked with 
Digital Research lately—it in¬ 
vented CP/M and says it means 
“Control Program / for Microcom¬ 
puters.” This isn’t a matter of 
great importance, but it seems to 
me that one should know what 
one’s discussing. 

The published data for specifi¬ 
cations and prices was collected 
on October 17, 1983. The infor¬ 
mation in The Compleat Apple 
CP/M, then, is going to be slightly 
dated by the time you see it, but 
that’s true of anything put on pa¬ 
per when it comes to computer 
hardware and software. In the 
real world, though, the hardware 
probably hasn’t changed at all 
since then, and the software little 
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more. To help overcome this lead 
time, Frankel lists some price 
ranges for the boards, 80-column 
cards and so on, and doesn’t 
mention any software costs. 

Good Advice 

On the whole, the advice in 
The Compleat Apple CP/M is 
good. The only way I have to 
judge author Frankel’s accuracy is 
to compare his comments to my 
own experiences with the same 
products; generally, his match 
mine. The only remark I really 
take exception to is that “dBase 
II is easy for the beginner to mas¬ 
ter ...” I doubt there are many 
who’ve used this package who’d 
consider it easy for anyone! 

These few minor imperfections 
detract only slightly from what’s 
really a delightful look at the 
world of CP/M. And when was 
the last time you saw a computer 
book for only $12.95? If you have 
any interest in this area, be sure 
to read The Compleat Apple CP/M. 

Gregory Glau 
Prescott, AZ 


The Microcomputer Users 
Handbook 1984: The 
Complete and Up-to-Date 
Guide to Buying a 
Business Computer 
Dennis Longley and 
Michael Shain 

John Wiley & Sons Inc., 1983 
605 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10158 
Softcover, 324 pp., $60 

For all you “technocentric” 
folks who believe the computer 
world is flat, circular, made of sil¬ 
icon—and rotates on an axis cen¬ 
tered somewhere in the Santa 
Clara valley—here is a microcom¬ 
puter handbook full of informa¬ 
tion collected from outside 
America’s silicon centers. 

Fresh Look 

The Microcomputer Users 
Handbook 1984 (it’s designed as 
an annual publication) provides a 
fresh look at microcomputer tech¬ 
nology as it’s marketed and used 


in the United Kingdom. This is 
the place where a company that 
expects to use microcomputer 
equipment in the UK can learn 
what’s available “over there.” 

Unfortunately, this book is of 
lesser value to the rest of us 
“over here.” Not that its informa¬ 
tion and advice are ill-conceived, 
but simply they didn’t travel well 
in this instance. The authors 
claim that this book “is invaluable 
to all those involved in the com¬ 
puter business who require a 
comprehensive source of interna¬ 
tional information.” Comprehen¬ 
sive it is—The Handbook is truly 
encyclopedic in the variety and 
number of topics it addresses— 
what it lacks is comprehensibility. 

Misses Its Mark 

The Handbook suffers from 
trying to do too much. By failing 
to narrow its audience, the book 
lost its heuristic focus. It will con¬ 
found new microcomputer users 
and amuse old ones. A handbook 
for everybody, it isn’t really right 
for anyone. 

The first half of The Handbook 
serves two purposes: it gives a 
broad introduction to microcom¬ 
puters (hardware, operating sys¬ 
tems and other software, 
networking, programming, com¬ 
puter environment design and so 
on); and it offers detailed advice 
on how to purchase “the right 
system.” The Handbook goes to 
great lengths—if necessarily lesser 
depth—to provide everything you 
need to know when buying a mi¬ 
crocomputer system. 

Several topics touched on by 
the authors deserve fuller treat¬ 
ment. Topics such as “writing 
your own applications” or “low- 
level languages” are highly resist¬ 
ant to being summarized in a few 
pages. And the three-page sum¬ 
mary provided for programming 
in Basic would be entirely opaque 
to someone who doesn’t already 
program in this language. If the 
book cannot be enlarged, perhaps 
a selective bibliography would 
serve to lead the reader to more 
detailed descriptions of these top¬ 
ics. The Handbook is at its best 
when it’s giving advice instead of 
instruction. The chapters on 


“How to Buy a Microcomputer” 
and “Effective Use of Your Com¬ 
puter” are quite thorough. 

Time Lag 

The second half of this book 
consists of surveys of microcom¬ 
puter systems and peripheral 
hardware. The latest in British 
and European hardware is de¬ 
scribed alongside its American 
and Japanese competition. From 
Acorn to the Zytec McCombo (a 
British designed Z80A-based ma¬ 
chine that runs with CP/M), more 
than 200 micros are reviewed. 

The reviews themselves are brief, 
well-structured, substantive (rather 
than critical)—and necessarily out 
of date. The amount of time re¬ 
quired to reprint and distribute 
The Handbook leaves it months 
behind the rapidly changing 
American marketplace; as an ex¬ 
ample, the Osborne 1 is listed in 
the present tense. 

Perhaps this book is limited to 
hardware that’s currently being 
marketed in the UK. If so, this 
should be made explicit. In any 
case, there’s no mention of the 
HP-150, the IBM PCjr or Apple’s 
Macintosh—to name a few glaring 
omissions. Also noticeable is a 
lack of focus. The Handbook is 
reportedly designed for the busi¬ 
ness user; yet it reviews several 
systems not usually included in 
this market (such as the Sinclair 
ZX-81). In short, this book proves 
the need for computer maga¬ 
zines—periodicals that can pro¬ 
vide real-time, focused infor¬ 
mation for the consumer. 

No Gap to Fill 

I suspect that this handbook 
was written to fill a gap in the 
available literature. Such a gap 
doesn’t exist, at least in North 
America. Also, there are other 
British publications that cover the 
same introductory material but at 
a depth and in a way that teaches 
rather than just informs. 

I can hope that next year’s Mi¬ 
crocomputer Users Handbook is 
more usable than the current ver¬ 
sion. Readers are invited to send 
comments and suggestions to the 
authors at the following address: 
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Dennis Longley and 
Michael Shain 
The Microcomputer Users 
Handbook 
4 Little Essex St. 

London WC2R 3LF 
Are you planning on automat¬ 
ing your London office this year? 
If so, this book is for you. The 
rest of us can choose from a 
growing list of highly useful com¬ 
puter manuals and magazines. 
Perhaps next year’s Microcompu¬ 
ter Users Handbook will be 
among these. 

Bruce Caron 
Santa Barbara, CA 


1-2-3 for Business 

Douglas Cobb and Leith Anderson 
Que Corp., 1984 
7999 Knue Road, Suite 202 
Indianapolis, IN 46250 
Softcover, 338 pp., $14.95 
Software sold separately, $79.90 

Since the introduction of the 
IBM PC and PC-compatibles, 
many software packages and 
hardware items have been devel¬ 
oped for home and business ap¬ 
plications. One software package 
that’s become increasingly popu¬ 
lar with IBM PC users is Lotus 
1-2-3 by Lotus Development Corp. 
It’s a unique program package 
that includes an electronic spread¬ 
sheet, a database and graphing ca¬ 
pabilities, all in one. 

Get the Most 

Now, because of extensive pro¬ 
gram packages like Lotus 1-2-3, 
dBase II and other after-market 
IBM PC support products, you 
may learn how to get the most 
from your computer hardware 
and software purchases from 
over-the-counter help books. One 
such book is 1-2-3 For Business , 
published by Que Corp—a book 
of fourteen spreadsheet models 
(or templates) for the Lotus 1-2-3 
business user. The book includes 
some lengthy business application 
templates, each with a description 
of the application and instructions 
on how to apply the spreadsheet 
to your business needs. The book 



is reasonably priced ($14.95) for 
the amount of information that 
comes with it. If you don’t feel 
like typing the templates into Lo¬ 
tus, then you have the option of 
purchasing a disk with the tem¬ 
plates already typed and tested 
for you. The catch is that the disk 
will cost you $79.90. 

Slight Catch 

And it certainly is a catch 
worth mentioning. Although the 
book is packed with interesting 
business applications such as a 
cash flow template, a checkbook 
management template and a loan 
amortization template, once you 
open it to the page where the 
template resides, you’re in for a 
shock. Unless you have ten/ten vi¬ 
sion (because 20/20 won’t do at 
all), you won’t be able to read the 
template listing. It’s printed way 
too small. So, if you really want 
to use these templates, you should 
purchase the software available 
on disk from the publisher. 

I’m sure that some ambitious 
computer hobbyists will attempt 
to type the spreadsheet models 
into their computers. Maybe after 
several hours of debugging, lots of 
typing mistakes and using a bottle 
or two of soothing eye drops, one 
or two of the templates will run. 

But, I wouldn’t bother trying to 
fight the tiny printing. If you feel 
the applications fit your business 


needs, then go ahead and buy the 
disk. It’ll save you several days or 
even years of typing, not to men¬ 
tion the debugging. 

Typical Template 

A typical template might be six 
to eight pages with approximately 
152 lines on each page. It’s al¬ 
most impossible to keep your 
place when you’re trying to type 
the lines in, since the letters are 
so small. And to add insult to in¬ 
jury, the listings are printed with 
a dot-matrix printer, which would 
make it more difficult to read 
even with normal-size print. 

Another problem is the appear¬ 
ance of the sample outputs of the 
templates. They are also printed 
in tiny text in an almost impossi¬ 
ble-to-read dot-matrix format. 

But all is not lost. Aside from 
the small, hard-to-read template 
listings and sample outputs, the 
instructional text in each chapter 
is typeset nicely and is readable. 
The instructions required to per¬ 
form Lotus functions, like copying 
the contents of a cell to another 
cell or displaying a graph, are set 
aside in a space below the text on 
a separate line. In this format, the 
first letter of each required com¬ 
mand is set in bold type. Along 
with a description of the tem¬ 
plate’s use, most of the chapters 
include a section on modifications 
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for the spreadsheets and a conclu¬ 
sion to sum up what you’ve done 
with the template. 

Some Basics 

If you’re considering buying 
1-2-3 For Business as a beginner’s 
guide to Lotus, I suggest that you 
reconsider. Although the authors 
suggest that the book would be 
helpful for both the beginner and 
advanced Lotus user, I find that 
most of the material isn’t at a be¬ 
ginner’s level. The book doesn’t 
offer a step-by-step approach to 
learning how models are con¬ 
structed. Although a description 
is given, this description is more 
suited to the advanced Lotus user. 

In fact, the introduction tells 
you to refer to the Lotus 1-2-3 
manual for basic instructions and 
reference. It assumes that you un¬ 
derstand the basic concepts of Lo¬ 
tus and are familiar with its 
operation. 

Getting Started 

The introduction presents the 
spreadsheet models included in 
the book and some Lotus basics. 

It assumes that you understand 
‘‘the concepts of rows, columns 
and cells; the use of addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication and divi¬ 
sion of 1-2-3; and the commands 
/Copy, /Range, /Worksheet Insert 
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and Delete, /Graph and /Data.” 
This confused me because on the 
previous page of the introduction 
it was stated that this book was 
for either the novice or advanced 
Lotus user or even anyone con¬ 
sidering purchasing Lotus for 
business use. I don’t understand 
how a business applications book 
can help you learn how to use 
such a complex program as Lo¬ 
tus. 

Next, the authors describe some 
of the typical Lotus conventions 
such as entering cell references, 
recalculating, printing, saving and 
loading the spreadsheet and set¬ 
ting column widths. 

Despite my criticisms, the book 
has a lot to offer the advanced 
Lotus user who is looking for 
some useful business applications. 
Twelve of the 14 spreadsheet 
models are quite complex and 
probably would be most useful to 
a person who uses a computer, 
along with Lotus 1-2-3, for manag¬ 
ing cash flow, tracking a line of 
credit, fixed asset management, 
debt financing, projecting cash 
flow, calculating growth capacity 
and managing accounts receiv¬ 
able. All those applications men¬ 
tioned and more are included in 
spreadsheet format for use with 
your personal computer. 

Now the Templates 

Each template has its own 
chapter beginning with the man¬ 
aging cash flow model in Chapter 
1. This template is one of the few 
shorter models, requiring only 
four pages of tiny text to be typed 
in. I finally finished typing the 
3V2 pages in about 3V2 hours (not 
all at once, thank you). I used all 
caps for the text headings so I 
could type faster. Every so often I 
would make a mistake and have 
to correct a formula, but gener¬ 
ally, I was typing efficiently with 
almost no errors. After finding 
only one problem with the for¬ 
mula at cell A17 and then quickly 
fixing it by following the direc¬ 
tions in the text, I had my tem¬ 
plate up and running. 

No Surprise 

I wasn’t surprised that it 


worked, since most books that 
have software available on disk 
must have gone through a lot of 
program testing and debugging 
before the listings were published. 
And sure enough, my output 
matched the sample output. What 
I found next was a simple but 
useful spreadsheet for keeping 
track of cash receipts and ex¬ 
penses. The template was really 
designed for the homeowner, with 
entries allowed for weekly salary 
and cash expenses, mortgage pay¬ 
ments, credit card expenses and 
car repair costs, although the 
spreadsheet could be modified for 
any type of expense entry or 
changed for use with business 
cash flow applications. 

I found the template easy to use 
with the text thoroughly describ¬ 
ing its application. Included were 
suggestions for using the model to 
make predictions on future ex¬ 
penses or receipts. I also followed 
the instructions for creating a 
graph from the template, giving a 
line graph of monthly cash flow 
from the data entered. 

In general, I found each chapter 
in this book to be clear and un¬ 
derstandable with the author’s in¬ 
structions for using the 
spreadsheets easy to follow. Many 
of the chapters had short sections 
on how to modify the model for 
your own particular application, 
although these sections were usu¬ 
ally no more than one or two 
pages giving minimal information. 

Buy Book and Disk 

I’m sure that a business person 
would benefit by buying 1-2-3 For 
Business because most of the tem¬ 
plates are for business use, but I 
recommend purchasing the disk 
that goes along with the book. I 
don’t think the book would be 
useful for a beginner to Lotus, 
though a nonbusiness person may 
find some of the templates useful 
for money matters around the 
home, such as managing and 
projecting cash flow, amortizing a 
loan and managing a checkbook. 

Howard Berenbon 

W. Bloomfield, MI 
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From the MC Bookshelf 

If you wish to discover how 
useful on-line databases can be 
and want a quick reference to 
readily available databases in the 
nation indexed by subject matter, 
The Reston Directory of Online 
Databases by Jay M. Schafritz 
and Louise Alexander (Reston 
Publishing Co. Inc., 11480 Sunset 
Hills Road, Reston, VA 22090; 
$17.95) should be helpful to you. 

If you believe that “know thine 
enemy” is good advice, you may 
be interested in reading Out of 
the Inner Circle by “The 
Cracker,” the teenage computer 
wizard wanted by the FBI (Micro¬ 
soft Press, 10700 Northup Way, 
Box 97200, Bellevue, WA 98009; 
$16.95). The “Inner Circle” is a 
group of teenage hackers in the 
United States who spend their 
evenings trying to crack military 
and business computer systems. 
Even if you’re not the system op¬ 
erator of a mainframe or mini¬ 
computer, perhaps you’ll enjoy a 
look at the specific security flaws 
of large systems and large data 
networks. 

Ashton-Tate (10150 West Jeffer¬ 
son Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230) 
has introduced a series of books 
designed to provide user informa¬ 
tion about Framework, the inte¬ 
grated software package. The five- 
book series will cover Framework 
for all levels of users from the 
novice to the advanced program¬ 
mer. Titles are: Framework: An 
Introduction by Bill Harrison 
($15.95); Framework: On-the-job 
Applications by Expert Systems 
Inc. ($19.95, with disk $29.95); 
Framework: A Programmer's Ref¬ 
erence by Forefront Corp. 

($24.95); Framework: An Introduc¬ 
tion to Programming by Forefront 
Corp. ($19.95); and Framework: A 
Developer's Handbook by Fore¬ 
front Corp. ($24.95). 

Two offerings from Osborne 
McGraw-Hill (2600 Tenth St., 
Berkeley, CA 94710) are Multi¬ 
plan: Home and Office Compan¬ 
ion by Elna Tymes and Peter 
Antoniak ($15.95) and MS DOS 
User's Guide by Paul Hoffman 
and Tamara Nicoloff ($17.95). The 


How can you benefit from the 
technological revolution? Harness¬ 
ing Information Technologies: A 
Guide for Business and Profes¬ 
sional People by Carolyn J. Mul¬ 
lins and Thomas W. West 
(Prentice-Hall Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ 07632; $10.95) claims to 
be “a superglossary of those 
terms and topics you always 
wanted to know about but didn’t 
know whom to ask.” 
first offers a collection of ready- 
to-run models covering both 
professional and personal applica¬ 
tions. The second covers every 
version of MS DOS, describes the 
software that runs under MS 
DOS and other products that en¬ 
hance the operating system. 

The C Programming Tutor by 
Thomas O. Sidebottom and Leon 
Wortman (Robert J. Brady Co., 
Bowie, MD 20715; $17.95) “un¬ 
veils the mysteries of the C pro¬ 
gramming language for the first 
time in step-by-step tutorial fash¬ 
ion.” It includes simple and com¬ 
plex programming examples to 
reinforce C concepts. 

Digital Communications Pro¬ 
gramming on the IBM PC by W. 
David Schwaderer (John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., 605 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10158; $47.90), a book/ 
disk set, is a guide to mastering 
programming techniques for cre¬ 
ating individualized software in 
any communications environ¬ 
ment. The book includes exten¬ 
sive demonstration programs 
written in Basic illustrating key 
concepts. These are available on 
the program disk for immediate 
application. 

If you need money to support 
your computer habit, Warner 
Books (666 Fifth Ave., New York, 
NY 10103) has published The 
Complete Software Marketplace: 
1984-85 ($17.95) by Roger Hoff¬ 
man. This guide is supposed to 
“teach personal computer users 
how to turn ideas into programs 
and how to sell these programs— 
either to software companies or 
on their own directly to the pub¬ 
lic.” Whatever turns you on! 

N.K. 


SPECTACULAR SAVINGS ON 
DISKS & HARDWARE 



SS/DD 

DS/DD 

Verbatim 

$20 

$26 

Maxell 

20 

29 

3M 

18 

23 

Ultramag 

16 

23 

Generic 

14 

21 

Gemini 

10x/15x 

$269/389 

Okidata 

82/92/93 

$309/425/669 

Silver Reed 

400/500/550 

$289/379/449 

Hayes 

300/1200/ 

1200B/IIE 

$189/475/ 

$399/229 


Multitech, Anchor, Ven-Tel Modems 
Taxan, AMDEK, USI, Mitac Monitors 
Mitac full & half ht. floppy & hard drives 
Paper, Cables, Disk Storage Devices & 
Much More! 

Call Today at (513) 861-SOFT 


AM-RESEARCH 


P.O.Box 20170 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Cir cle 90 on Reader Service card 

[□mpuCquer 



COVER YOUR INVESTMENT 

• Static Free • Custom Fitted 

• Cloth Backed Vinyl • Clear Plastic 

WE COVER ALL SYSTEMS 

FROM ADDS TO ZENITH 

1-800-874-6391 

ORDER LINE 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


CompuCover 
P O Box 324 Dept. A 
Mary Esther. FL 32569 


CALL TOLL FREE 


Customer 
Service 
(904) 243 5793 
Telex 469783 



Circle 169 on Reader Service card. 


Free Power! 

** POWER-UP YOUR APPLE lle/IIC AND GET ONE BOOK FREE FROM ** 
********** THIS AD WITH EVERY *20 00 PURCHASE ********** 


The Custom APPLE & Other Mysteries 
by Ekkehard Floegel 

The Custom Apple end Other Mysteries 
contains hardware modification instruc¬ 
tions as well as software for data 
acquisition and control applications: 
sound and noise generation using the 
AY-3-8912 systems, and. the interfacing 
o< other microprocessors to the 6502 
Includes instructions for programming 
the 6622 internal timer: programming 
a visual display indicator programming 
the Gl soundchip and much more. 

Order No. 680 (Book) S 19.80 

BAREBOARDS for Apple ll/ll* at 
super low prices. 

KIT contains bare board and software! 


Slot repeater 

Order-No. 606 * 19.95 

Prototyping Card 

Order-No. 604 * 9.95 

6522 I/O Experimentercard 

Order-No. 60S * 19.95 

2716 EPROM Burner 

Order No. 607 * 19.95 

RAM/ROM board 

Order-No. 609 * 9.95 

Learn-FORTH for APPLE lie ♦ lie 
A subset of FigFORTH for the beginner 
Order Nr. 61S3 *9 95 


POWER-FORTH - Extended FigFORTH 
incl. editor. I/O package, decompiler, 
sector copy, turtle graphics and sound. 
Order No. 6155 * 19.95 

The APPLE in your Hand, by E Floegel 
The APPLE in your 
Hand provides 
BASIC program 
statements for 
linked lists, plotting 
(unctions, linear 
functions. Fourier 
analysis, and com 
puter graphics 
Other advanced 
topics include three 
dimensional func¬ 
tions and the presentation of statistical 
data A section on machine language 
introduces branches. comparisons, 

indexed addressing subroutines, and 
6522/0 

Order No. 178 (Book) *12.95 

6502/65C02 Macroassembler for 
APPLE II and compatibles 
Very last, easy to use. full arithmetical 
expressions, shift operatois. practically 
unlimited macro nesting, incl disassembler. 
Order-No 699 (Disk) S 29.95 



Dealer and distributor inquiries are 

invited. 

ELCOMP PUBLISHING, INC. 

2174 West Foothill Blvd., Unit E 
Upland. CA 91786 

Phone: (714) 623-8314,Tlx.: 29 81 91 


PAYMENT: Check, VISA. MC 
CA residents add 6 % sales tax. 

Add 8 2.00 for shipping. 

Outside USA: add 15% for shipping 
In Singapore contact: 22 456 

In Germany contact: 52 69 
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Sord IS-11 

Manufacturer: Sord Computer of 
America Inc., 645 5th Ave., New 
York, NY 10022. 

Price: $995 (with 32KB RAM, 64KB 
ROM with spreadsheet, word process¬ 
ing, database, RS-232C communica¬ 
tions and graphics software; 
microcassette drive). 

When the Sord IS-11 arrived at the 
Microcomputing offices, it impressed 
no one; I joked about a review—“not 
only the worst computer, but possibly 
the worst product ever announced.” 
Then Sord sent a little utility that 
made the IS-11 run twice as fast. I 
spent some time with it, saw how 
well it handled spreadsheets, and I 
mellowed toward it somewhat. Then I 
saw Epson’s PX-8, with twice the 
memory, RAM disk capability, an 80- 
column screen and WordStar for the 
same price, and forgot about the Sord 
altogether. 

The Sord’s “IS” stands for “inte¬ 
grated software”; it’s the only brief¬ 
case portable that can shuffle 
spreadsheet tables, memos, a four- 
function calculator and pie or bar 
charts in little windows on its 8 x 40 
LCD screen. 

Its built-in programs are clumsy- 
after setting up a worksheet’s rows 
and columns with the Create com¬ 
mand, you’re back at the system 
prompt and must enter the Write 
command to fill them in—but there 


are lots of options for spreadsheet de¬ 
sign and analysis. Though one of its 
word processors is a bare-bones, 
backspace-to-edit affair, the other is a 
decent imitation of the TRS-80 Model 
100’s. 

As for hardware, the Z80A-based 
Sord fills its 32KB RAM in a hurry; a 
microcassette drive supplies leisurely 
mass storage. Nicad batteries power 
the unit for eight hours, but it’s wise 
to carry the ac recharger at all 
times—when the low-battery warning 
appears, you have one minute before 
the Sord shuts off and one to five 
hours before your data is lost. 

The IS-11’s keyboard has the sound 
and feel of a toy piano. And, even 
with the speedup utility, the Sord is 
painfully slow. It takes about 30 sec¬ 
onds to load a four-paragraph 
memo—pushing a function key, wait¬ 
ing for the screen to give the next 
prompt, pushing another, typing the 
filename and waiting for the file to 
load from RAM. 

To compound that, the integrated 
software system is like an awkward 
DOS compared to other portables’ 
easy menus. Viewing a directory of 
RAM files requires pressing a se¬ 
quence of five function keys; you can 
bypass them by typing the command 
direcdy—Titles;Memory;No[specific 
filename] or T;M;N—but it’s still no 
match for the menu that appears 
when you turn on the Model 100. 

Against such difficulties, skill with 
spreadsheets isn’t enough. Briefcase- 
sized integrated software is a good 


idea, but the Sord would be too slow 
and clumsy at half its price. 

E.G. 


Transylvania 

System Requirements: Apple 
Macintosh. 

Manufacturer: Penguin Software, 830 
4th Ave., PO Box 311, Geneva, IL 
60134. 

Price: $39.95. 

MacPaint is wonderful, Mac Write is 
serviceable and there are a few Mi¬ 
crosoft products and desk calendars, 
but your smug PC-owning friends are 
asking “Where’s all the other Macin¬ 
tosh software you’ve been promised- 
in the Twilight Zone?” Not exactly, 
you say. One program’s in Transyl¬ 
vania. 

Penguin Software’s Transylvania is 
a semiclassic Apple II adventure 
game, with simple two-word com¬ 
mands and vivid graphics showing 
your quest to save the kidnapped 
Princess Sabrina. The Macintosh ad¬ 
aptation restricts the pictures to the 
top left quarter of the screen while 
the right half is for text descriptions, 
news bulletins (“A grim chuckle erupts 
behind you”) and your responses. 

The lower left corner shows a dia¬ 
mond with the four compass direc¬ 
tions, bringing the Mac’s mouse into 
play: clicking on the N point of the 
diamond, for instance, is Mac- 
Shorthand for typing “go north.” It’s 
no quicker, however, than using key¬ 
board abbreviations (pressing N and 
the return key); there are no mouse 
commands for moving up and down, 
and you have to type nonmovement 
commands like “go house” or “get 
pistol” anyway. 

The Mac environment is better 
served by Transylvania’s pull-down 
menus. One checks your inventory (a 
frequent habit for seasoned adventur¬ 
ers); another lets you save or restart 
one of five games in progress. Either 
there was a slight bug or we broke 
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our review copy’s save feature—it 
worked about two-thirds of the time— 
but the other pull-downs, such as Cut 
and Paste commands for text or ac¬ 
cess to desk accessories like the Cal¬ 
culator, Control Panel or Puzzle, were 
fine. 

The mouse is useful (so are the 
three hungry mice in the story) and 
the graphics are sharp—though some 
dramatic scenes are just described, 
not shown—but the real value of 
Transylvania lies in its plot. Its terse 
commands and limited vocabulary are 
no match for Infocom’s text-only ad¬ 
ventures, but you’ll have fun fending 
off the werewolf, trying to find what’s 
in the empty cabin and wondering 
where Sabrina is, let alone how you’ll 
manage to save her life. 

The first three-quarters of the game 
are best; our adventure-cracking copy 
editor was unhappy with the last 
part, which shifts from ghouls and 
vampires to E.T. and Close Encoun¬ 
ters in an anticlimactic finale. Still, if 
you have a Mac and want a few 
hours’ pleasant pastime, Transylvania 
delivers some spooky fun, logical puz¬ 
zles and occasional surprises. Look 
for the silver bullet. 

E.G. 


Corona PPC-2 

Manufacturer: Corona Data Systems, 
Inc., 275 East Hillcrest Drive, Thou¬ 
sand Oaks, CA 91360. 

Price: $2595 (with 256KB RAM, dual 
floppy drives and nine-inch 400 x 
640-pixel high-resolution screen). 

Manufacturing a successful IBM- 
compatible transportable is as easy as 
baking a Betty Crocker cake. All you 
do is take the proper ingredients (in 
this case an 8088 processor and two 
double-density disk drives thrown in 
with 256KB of RAM and a full-screen 
monitor), mix gently and place into 
the appropriate container. Include a 
keyboard that packs up easily, stick a 
handle on it somewhere and sell it at 
a price below the original. Right? 

Wrong. Although the basic recipe is 
right, unless you put care and plan¬ 
ning into the mechanics of baking, 
your end product may be edible, but 
it won’t qualify for the bakeoffs. Such 
is the fate of Corona Data Systems 
Corona PPC-2. It has all the right in¬ 
gredients—some are of superior qual¬ 
ity (i.e., the 640 x 325-pixel high- 
resolution graphics screen). But this 
transportable won’t win any ribbons 
at the county fair. 


My biggest complaint about the 
Corona PPC-2 is the physical design 
and workmanship. Let’s face it: the 
contest among portable clone manu¬ 
facturers centers around who can 
best put an IBM PC in a neat suit¬ 
case-sized package. But Corona seems 
to sacrifice durability and conven¬ 
ience in order to keep the cost down. 
The Corona sells for $2595, $425 less 
than its IBM match. 

The keyboard cover, which doubles 
as the bottom of the machine when 
it’s packed up, attaches to the main 
unit via two flimsy plastic-hinged 
clamps. The plastic clamps are al¬ 
ready showing signs of wear, and 
when the hinges open or close one 
too many times, the portability of the 
machine will be virtually lost. 

Another problem with the comput¬ 
er’s portability stems from its thin 
one-piece metal handle. I don’t know 
why Corona decided to mount the 
handle sideways—it makes lugging 
this 38 lb. unit a shin-splitting experi¬ 
ence. 

My demo unit came complete with 
casing that doesn’t fit snugly, a crook¬ 
edly installed monitor and one wob¬ 
bly, adjustable keyboard leg. (It fell 
out of its socket when I opened the 
machine for the first time.) When 
packed up, the parallel and serial 
ports, on/off and reset buttons and 
fan port are all on the top and naked 
to the elements. 

The only way to adjust your view¬ 
ing angle is to pull out an easel-like 
bar from underneath the computer 
that raises the front a whopping four 
inches off the tabletop. There is no in 
between. Last, to access the main 
board’s four available expansion slots, 
you have to unscrew the entire unit 
and lift the back cover just high 
enough to peek in. “Raising the cover 
too high,” the manual warns, “can 
cause the front bottom tabs to break.” 

Don’t get me wrong. The Corona 
isn’t a bad machine. Functionally, it 
operates as any clone should, and it 
has a corrected IBM-style keyboard 
with a wonderfully long cord. It’s a 
good computing value when you con¬ 
sider the bundled GW Basic, DOS 2.0, 
MultiMate 3.2 and PC Tutor. But if 
I’m in the market for a portable ma¬ 
chine, I don’t want one that’s 
wretchedly difficult to carry, one that 
might fall apart on me or one with 
few adjustments for my physical com¬ 
fort. If I’m going to spend more than 
$2500 for MS DOS-to-go, I want to be 
able to have my cake. and eat it too. 

A.C. 
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November 1-4 
La Jolla, CA 

Writers, programmers and anyone else interested in pub¬ 
lishing should welcome the opportunity to attend Bits, 
Bytes and Books: The First Annual Computers and Pub¬ 
lishing Conference. The extension division of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, San Diego, is sponsoring the conference, 
which will feature workshops, seminars and discussion 
groups. 

Topics to be discussed include software and computer 
books, author-editor relationships, writing teams and com¬ 
puter magazines. Representatives from several noted peri¬ 
odicals and publishing companies comprise the faculty for 
the conference. For more information, contact UCSD Ex¬ 
tension, X-001/University of California, San Diego, La Jolla, 
CA 92093; 619-452-3430. 


November 1-4 
Boston, MA 

The home of the bean and the cod will also be the 
home of the seventh annual Northeast Personal and 
Business Computer Show November 1-4. Boston’s Hynes 
auditorium will fill with more than 500 booths and dis¬ 
plays of personal and business computers, software, acces¬ 
sories, peripherals and publications. 

For further details, contact Northeast Expositions, 822 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, MA 02167; 617-739-2000. 


November 2-4 
New York, NY 

The New York tri-state area is the geographic focus of 
the first annual Regional Educational Software Sympo¬ 
sium, which will be at the Penta Hotel in New York City 
November 2-4. The symposium is designed to aid parents 
and teachers in the metropolitan area in evaluating and 
choosing computers, software and educational directives 
for their children. 

Topics will include software evaluation criteria, the 
computer as a problem-solving tool, when children are 
ready for computer education, and the home entertain¬ 
ment center as a learning environment. Hands-on demon¬ 
strations and workshops will also be a part of the 
proceedings. For more information, telephone Nina T. 
Kurds at 212-688-8904. 


November 2-4 
Washington, DC 

The American Association for Medical Systems and In¬ 
formatics will convene in Washington for its third annual 
conference, Medical Computing: Keeping Current. The 
conference will offer professional specialty group sessions 
and meetings, computer theater software exchange demon¬ 
strations, a wide spectrum of two-day seminars and 
“luncheons with the experts.” 


The experts will lead two-day seminars on local area 
networks, medical education computing, office information 
systems, and hospital operations and new management 
systems. For registration information, contact The Ameri¬ 
can Association for Medical Systems and Informatics, 

Suite 402, 4405 East-West Highway, Bethesda, MD 20814. 


November 2-4 
Jacksonville, FL 

The Veterans Memorial Coliseum is the site for this 
year’s Jacksonville Business and Office Showcase, one 
of the Great Southern Computer Shows. The event will of¬ 
fer all comers a chance to inspect the latest hardware and 
software as well as peripherals, accessories, data commu¬ 
nication equipment, telecommunications equipment, com¬ 
puter furniture and more. 

For more information, contact Great Southern Computer 
Shows, PO Box 655, Jacksonville, FL 32201; 904-356-1044. 


November 3 and 4 
Tucson, AZ 

Students of the Management Information Systems De¬ 
partment of the University of Arizona will host the third 
annual Tucson Computer Fair on November 3 and 4. The 
show will display both hardware and software for busi¬ 
ness, home, personal and entertainment purposes. 

More information on the fair is forthcoming from 
Janeen Woodbury, Marketing Director, Tucson Computer 
Fair, SUPO Box 20826, Tucson, AZ 85720. 


November 4-7 
Washington, DC 

Physicians, nurses, administrators and other interested 
medical personnel will gather at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel in Washington, DC, for the eighth annual Sympo¬ 
sium on Computer Applications in Medical Care No¬ 
vember 4-7. 

The symposium will cover a plethora of medical applica¬ 
tions of computers, discuss processing and communica¬ 
tions in the medical field and explore problem areas and 
new opportunities. Events include paper presentations, 
demonstrations of applications and methods, panels, work¬ 
shops, a software exchange and a student paper competi¬ 
tion. 

For further details, contact Gerald S. Cohn, SCAMC—Of¬ 
fice of CME, George Washington University Medical Cen¬ 
ter, 2300 K St., NW, Washington, DC 20037; 202-67W928. 


November 4-7 
Anaheim, CA 

John Roach, president, chairman and chief executive of¬ 
ficer of Tandy Corp., is slated to deliver the keynote 
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address of the Data Processing Management Association’s 
DPMA Anaheim ’84 International Computer Confer¬ 
ence and Business Exposition. 

Roach will speak on “Micro: A System Alternative.” In 
addition to the keynote address, the conference will offer 
more than 60 seminars, workshops and special seminars. 
Nearly 240 booths will complement the conference pro¬ 
ceedings. All events will be at the Disneyland Hotel Con¬ 
vention Center. For further details, contact Conference 
Manager, DPMA International, 505 Bussee Highway, Park 
Ridge, IL 60068-3191; 312-825-8124. 


November 5-13 
Beijing, China 

This year’s China Comm ’84 has been expanded to in¬ 
clude exhibitions from European and Asian companies as 
well as American firms. The show, scheduled to be at the 
Beijing Exhibition Center November 5-13, is billed as the 
first “truly international exhibition of its kind ever staged 
in China.” 

The exhibition and conference will cover telecommuni¬ 
cations, electronics and computers. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment is in full support of the program, stating the 
Ministry of Post and Telecommunications plans to spend 
between two and three billion dollars on imported prod¬ 
ucts by the end of 1985. 

For more information on China Comm ’84, contact 
Clapp and Poliak International, PO Box 70007, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20088; 301-657-3090. 


November 6-January 6 
Lansing, MI 

The Impression 5 Museum is one of nine museums 
across the country that will house the traveling micro ex¬ 
hibit Chips and Changes. The exhibit depicts how com¬ 
puter chips are made and how they work, as well as 
exploring newly developed and emerging applications. 

The exhibit has been designed to be hands-on and inter¬ 
active and features live demonstrations, computerized 
polls, audiovisual presentations, and six free-standing dis¬ 
plays related to health, factory robots, educational games, 
home computers, paperless offices and smart tools. For 
more information on the Michigan tour stop, contact 
Impression 5 Museum, 200 Museum Drive, Lansing, MI 
48933; 517-485-8115. For more information on where the 
show will be after January 6, contact ASTC at 1413 K St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20037; 202-371-1171. 


November 7 
Miami, FL 

The University of Miami’s Intelligent Computer Systems 
Research Institute is sponsoring a one-day colloquium, 


“Artificial Intelligence—Opportunities and Limitations 

in the ’80s.” Nobel Laureate Herbert A. Simon will dis¬ 
cuss advances in AI for business, industry, medicine and 
the “man on the street” in his keynote address. 

The colloquium will be at the University of Miami/James 
L. Knight International Center November 7. For more in¬ 
formation about the colloquium, call Coodinator Jonathan 
D. Lynch at 305-284-5195 or write the ICS Research Insti¬ 
tute, University of Miami, PO Box 248235, Coral Gables, 
FL 33124. 


November 7 and 8 
Battle Creek, MI 

“Managing Information in the ’80s” is the theme of this 
year’s Logosystems ’84, a seminar and product show 
sponsored by the Information Management and Processing 
Association. 

Seminars will be offered on OIS training, word process¬ 
ing operator training, PC integration, the impact of elec¬ 
tronics on office environments and stress management. 

The product show will feature hardware and software dis¬ 
plays as well as peripherals and supplies. The show will 
be at the Stouffer’s Battle Creek Hotel. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Marilyn Miller at 517-655-2756 or write to 
Logosystems ’84, PO Box 16267, Lansing, MI 48901-6267. 


November 7 and 8 
Jacksonville, FL 

The Jacksonville chapter of the Data Processing Manage¬ 
ment Association announces that its fifth annual DPMA 
Vendor and Trade Show will be November 7 and 8. The 
Sheraton Inn, St. John’s Place, Jacksonville, will house the 
event. 

For more information, contact DPMA, Jacksonville 
Chapter, PO Box 272, Jacksonville, FL 32201. 


November 8-11 
Chicago, IL 
Philadelphia, PA 

The Computer Showcase Expo offers two shows at 
the same time—November 8-11, the show will be simulta¬ 
neously in Chicago at McCormick Place and in Philadel¬ 
phia at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

Both shows, which are geared toward business, profes¬ 
sional and corporate users of small computer and word 
processing systems, feature displays of hardware, software, 
small systems, peripherals and supplies as well as the 
Small Computer College, which offers advanced seminars 
at no additional charge to attendees. 

For more information, contact the Interface Group, 300 
First Ave., Needham, MA 02194; 800-325-3330 or, from 
within Massachusetts, 617^149-6600. 
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November 9 and 10 
East Peoria, IL 

The Holiday Inn in East Peoria, IL, will house the 23rd 
annual Illinois Association of Electricity, Electronic Ed¬ 
ucators Convention/Workshop. Workshop topics include 
industrial electronics, microprocessors and digital electron¬ 
ics. For more information, contact Robert Bloompott, Illi¬ 
nois Central College, East Peoria, IL 61635; 309-694-5495. 


November 11-14 
Reno, NV 

The Special Interest Group for University and College 
Computing Services (SIGUCCS) will hold its 12th annual 
ACM SIGUCCS User Services Conference November 
11-14 in Reno. This year’s conference will offer a new se¬ 
ries of tutorials, paper presentations, panel discussions, 
special documentation exhibits, trips to local companies 
and more. 

The conference is sponsored by SIGUCCS as a forum 
for discussing computing in higher education. Interested 
persons should contact Ellen Jacobson, SIGUCCS 1985 
Conference Chair, UNS Computing Center, Computing 
Center Building, Reno, NV 89557-0023; 702-784-4342. 


November 11-14 
San Francisco, CA 

“The Information Age: New Actors, New Factors” is the 
theme of the Information Industry Association’s 16th an¬ 
nual IIA Conference and Exhibition. Work sessions will 
emphasize future markets and technological innovation. 
Non-IIA members are welcome to attend. For more infor¬ 
mation, contact the Information Industry Association, 316 
Pennsylvania Ave., SE, Suite 400, Washington, DC 20003; 
202-544-1969. 


November 12-14 
Chicago, IL 

Keynote speaker J. David Hann, president of GTE Tele¬ 
net Communications, will address more than 1000 atten¬ 
dees at the 11th annual Computer Security Conference 
and Exhibition. The conference, sponsored by the Com¬ 
puter Security Institute, will feature 60 workshops, nine 
general sessions, a “graduate program” for advanced prac¬ 
titioners, special interest sessions and more. 

For registration information, contact Carol Smith at 
Computer Security Institute, 43 Boston Post Road, North- 
borough, MA 01532; 617-845-5050. 


November 14 and 15 
Portland, OR 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory will 
wrap up its workshop series with two dates this month— 
November 14’s workshop will address workshop skills for 
the computer coordinator and November 15’s meeting will 
cover technical skills. 

The entire series of workshops is designed for people in¬ 
volved in computer decisions for individual schools or 
school districts. For more information, or to have a work¬ 
shop series held in your area, contact Jim Pollard, 

NWREL Computer Technology Program, 300 SW Sixth 
Ave., Portland, OR 97204; 800-547-6339 or, from within 
Oregon, 284-6800. 


November 14-16 
Chicago, IL 

If data communications is your bag, take note—the Soft¬ 
ware Institute of America is sponsoring Data Communi¬ 
cations: Network Design, Integration and Applications 
November 14-16, and the tide says it all. Specific topics 
the seminar will cover include network alternatives, intra- 
premises communications, the language of data communi¬ 
cations and protocol selection. Stephen Howard of Boston 
University will lead the seminar. 

For more information, contact Software Institute of 
America Inc., 8 Windsor St., Andover, MA 01810. 


November 14-18 
Las Vegas, NV 

The rites of autumn are upon us—Comdex/Fall ’84 will 
once again hit Las Vegas November 14-18. This year’s 
show has expanded even further—proceedings will take 
place at the Las Vegas Convention Center, The West Hall, 
Caesar’s Palace, The El Morocco Motor Lodge, Las Vegas 
Hilton Hotel, MGM Grand Hotel, Riviera Hotel and the 
Sahara Hotel. 

For further Comdex information, contact the Interface 
Group, 300 First Ave., Needham, MA 02194; 800-325-3330 
or, from within Massachusetts, 617-449-6600. 


November 15 and 16 
New York, NY 

The Big Apple will play host to IMS and DB2: IBM 
Database Strategies November 15 and 16. The seminars 
will cover everything from database concepts to manage¬ 
ment implications of fourth generation database technol¬ 
ogy and will include a comprehensive evaluation of DB2. 

A similar conference will be held in Atlanta in January 
for those unable to make the New York date. For more in¬ 
formation, contact Software Institute of America Inc., 8 
Windsor St., Andover, MA 01810. 
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November 16 and 17 
Palo Alto, CA 
November 23-25 
Pacific Grove, CA 

The industrious Forth Interest Group is convening yet 
again—this time for the sixth annual Forth Convention 
and Banquet. FIG members and others interested in the 
latest developments and applications of Forth will gather 
at the Hyatt Palo Alto for exhibits, vendor booths, hands- 
on tutorials, lectures and seminars. 

Later in the month, the Forth Modification Laboratory 
Conference will discuss expert systems and artificial intel¬ 
ligence. The conference will be at the Asilomar Confer¬ 
ence Grounds in Pacific Grove. 

For more information on the convention, the conference 
or FIG in general, call the FIG hot line at 415-962-8653 or 
write FIG, PO Box 1105, San Carlos, CA 94070. 


November 18-20 
West Lafayette, IN 

Chips on the farm? You bet—November 18-20 have 
been reserved for Purdue University’s On-Farm Computer 
Use Conference and Trade Show. The conference is de¬ 
signed specifically for agricultural computer users. For 
more information, contact Purdue University, Agricultural En¬ 
gineering Building, West Lafayette, IN 47907; 317-494-1167. 


November 21-23 
Sydney, Australia 
November 26 and 27 
London, England 

The International Database Management Association has 
planned two International Spectrum shows this month 
with the intention of bringing knowledge of Pick to a 
gathering crowd of enthusiasts. The Spectrum shows are 
designed to be a forum for Pick-based manufacturers, dis¬ 
tributors and systems houses. 

The show will be in Sydney, Australia, on November 
21-23 and will travel to London on November 26 and 27. 
For information on the Sydney show, contact IDBMA do 
Vic Sergie, PO Box 77, Gymea, NSW 2227, Australia; tele¬ 
phone 02 570-5505. Information on the London show can 
be obtained from IDBMA, Chris Holman, PO Box 32, 
Morthwood, Middlesex, England HA6 1HZ; telex: 837535. 


November 26-28 
San Francisco, CA 

If you’ve been lost in a graphics sea trying to decide 
how to select the best graphics hardware and software, 
help is here in the form of a seminar sponsored by Tech¬ 
nology Transfer Institute. “Computer Graphics for Busi¬ 
ness’ ’ will be taught by Alan Paller, president of AUI 
Data Graphics. The user-oriented seminar will include 
case studies examining success and failure of business 
graphics systems. For more information, contact 741 
Tenth St., Santa Monica, CA 90402; 213-394-8305. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR SALE: Sanyo 550, IBM compatible, 
128KB, one drive, 12-inch amber monitor, 
WordStar, CalcStar, Color Basic, $870. 
Raymond Laracuenta, 386 Sigwin Drive, 
Fairfield, CT 06430; 203-255-3170. 


FOR SALE: CP/M-80 Teletck Z80 system 
with 64KB. Complete chassis with P.S. Vis¬ 
ual 50 display, two 5.25-inch floppy, 700KB 
each. MPI 88G FTR. All cables and lots of 
software for $2200. Dhiren Shah, 234 Nar- 
done Road, Needham, MA 02192; 617- 
444-5873. 


FOR SALE: Citron II, Apple compatible, 
$700. Sanya 1250 business computer with 
Accounting Partner software and WordStar, 
MailMerge, CalcStar, RcportStar, $2500. 
Pat Bickford, 1340 17th St., Los Osos, CA 
93402; 805-528-0248; 805-543-2700, ext. 
7984. 


FOR SALE: Run Apple programs on your 
Z80 bare board, $35. Write to Eric Singh, 
2419 Pace Blvd., Suite 53, New Orleans, LA 
70114. 


FOR SALE: Gimix 6809 system, 120KB 
RAM, dual 5‘/4-inch DS DD disks, dual 
eight-inch DD disks, four serial ports. Flex, 
OS-9, Introl C, RMS, Super Sleuth, lots 
more software. Contact Phil Hughes at 206- 
367-8649. 


FOR SALE: Decision Manager integrated 
software package by Peachtree Software. 
Brand new, never opened, won in a raffle 
drawing. The software includes a word pro¬ 
cessor, spreadsheet, graphics and database 
functions and can communicate with micro¬ 
computers and mainframes. Decision Man¬ 
ager runs on the IBM PC, $425 (list $625). If 
interested call or write. David Ferrante, RR 
#1, Box 477, Antrim, NH 03440, 603-588- 
2615. 


FOR SALE: Complete set of Kilobaud Mi¬ 
crocomputing. Best offer, or will barter for 
food, clothing and shelter. Contact The KB 
Kids, 80 Pine St., Peterborough, NH 03458. 


FOR SALE: Used Texas Instruments 763 si¬ 
lent 700 printing terminal with 20KB bubble 
memory, RS-232C, works well. Best offer— 
at least $500. Contact Irving Wolfe, 206- 
282-9598. 


WANTED: MAD Magazine/National Lam¬ 
poon- type editorial and cartoon material for 
national magazine targeted to kids with Ap¬ 
ple computers. Send inquiries to Emerald 
City Publishing, PO Box 582, Santee, CA 
92071. 

FOR SALE: TRS-80 Model III Computer. 
48KB RAM, two disk drives, printer cable, 
daisy-wheel II printer, SuperScripsit, Series I 
Editor Assembler (disk) and numerous pro¬ 
grams on disk. Asking $2200 for the package 
(negotiable). Includes original packing, 
manuals, books and magazines. Mark 
Paulhus, 52 Dwight St., New Britain, CT 
06051 or 203-224-3309. 


WANTED: Sharp PC-1500 pocket comput¬ 
er users who want to know how to convert 
your PC-1500 into a PC-1500A, how to ex¬ 
tend its RAM, how to speed it up, how to de¬ 
fine your own special characters for display, 
plotter and keyboard. For details, write to 
Christian Germelmann, Hauptstrabe 95, 
3422 Bad Lautcrbcrg l, Germany. 


FOR SALE: ADDS terminal model CON¬ 
SUL 980-A. Best offer secures. Herbert, PO 
Box 725, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 


WANTED: College student would appreciate 
donation of used Timex/Sinclair computer 
and equipment. For class project. Will pay all 
postage. Imre Auersbacher, 41 King St., A2, 
Belle, NJ 07109. 

FOR SALE: To highest bidder. DEC VT 
180, four disk drives, DEC LA34 printer (Se¬ 
lect, Multiplan & Basic Plus CP/M). All are 
now in use. J.M. Newman, 23 Trent Lane, 
Smithtown, NY 11787. 


FOR SALE: Heath H-89, 64KB RAM, mo¬ 
dem, single 100KB 5'A-inch disk drive, Mi¬ 
crosoft Basic, CP/M, HDOS. $1350 or make 
offer. Bill Bcttgcr, c/o M.B.C., 1001 E. 
Main St., Newark, OH 43055; 614-345-6708 
or 614-349-9712. 


FOR SALE: Heath H-89 computer, periph¬ 
erals and software. 48KB, two H-17 hard- 
sector drives, three serial ports. H-14 dot¬ 
matrix printer. Software includes: CP/M, 
SupcrCalc, ZED, Basic, Pilot, Macro-80, 
General Ledger, Inventory, several games. 
All manuals. Also cassette interface board 
with manual and tapes. Send offer to Bob 
Kems, 913 Wheaton Road, Fredericksburg, 
VA 22401; 703-7864377. 


WANTED: Cheap used computer, disk/ 
cassette, and/or printer for local church 
word processing and mailing list. (Donations 
are tax deductible.) Howard Mesick, RD 
Box 299-1, Hartly, DE 19953. 


FOR SALE: $50 buys CoCo (TRS-80) multi- 
port, holds four ROM paks with DOC & 
power. Bob Green, 404-451-9813. 


FOR SALE: Disk drives, Micro, 80 Micro, 
Kilobaud, Byte magazines, $30/year. Win¬ 
ters, 7 Fawn Lane, Hilton Head, SC 29928. 


FOR SALE: Hazeltine T120/120 printer. 
Prints 120 cps. $150. Ask for Chris, 212-978- 
6745. 


FOR SALE: KIM-1 microcomputer with 
homebuilt box, 4KB RAM expansion, RS- 
232C board, power supply and complete 
documentation. $110 includes shipping. 
Roger Alford, 2633 Braeburn Circle, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104; 313-973-9763 or 313- 
426-3935. 


FOR SALE: S100 static memory boards: 
Compupro—2 xRAM IV (16KB) & 1 xRAM 
Ila (8KB), all 4 MHz, used but excellent work¬ 
ing condition. Asking $100 for 16KB and $75 
for 8KB or best offer. Also Industrial Micro¬ 
systems 2 x 8KB at 2 MHz (uses 2102s) -$50 
each or offer. Back issues Creative Comput¬ 
ing, 1982 to present—$1.50 each. Contact Ar¬ 
nold Cohen, 41-34 52nd St., Apt. 3L, Wood- 
side, NY 11377; 212-4464)399. 


FREE: WordPro 4 Plus for the CMDR 8032 
computer. I will send this software to any non¬ 
profit educational organization desiring it. 
Send inquiries to Allan Senkow, PO Box 2913, 
Los Angeles, CA 90051. 


FOR SALE: APPLE II Computer, peripher¬ 
als and software. Disk II, Micromodem II, 
Epson MX-80FT Plus, Lazar L.C. Plus, Ap¬ 
plesoft ROM and printer card. $2000 or best 
offer. Frank Hart, 1131; Tioga Trail, Wil¬ 
loughby, OH 44094; 216-831-6000; 216- 
951-2116. 

WANTED: Serious computer science major 
would appreciate unwanted computer hard¬ 
ware. Will pay shipping. Call collect 202- 
667-0219. 
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NEWS WINDOW 


By Eric Grevstad 
Senior Writer 


It’s a small first step, but important: 
Commodore Business Machines, un¬ 
der pressure from the Federal Trade 
Commission, has promised to make 
no false claims about a product’s ca¬ 
pabilities and to refrain from advertis¬ 
ing any item not available in reason¬ 
able quantities. 

The FTC action stems from ads for 
the Commodore-64, introduced in Au¬ 
gust 1982 with promises of an option¬ 
al Z80 expander able to run thousands 
of CP/M programs. According to FTC 
spokesperson Linda Singer, the unit 
didn’t appear until the summer of 
1983, upsetting consumers to whom— 
in a phrase perhaps more quaint than 
true today—“CP/M could be an impor¬ 
tant factor in deciding whether to buy 
a home computer.” 

The FTC/Commodore agreement 
went on 60 days’ public record in Au¬ 
gust; if the commission decides to 
make it final, Commodore can be fined 
up to $10,000 for each violation. Con¬ 
sidering that Comdex booths and four- 
color spreads for next year’s products 
are now standard, that “vaporware” 
has become a buzzword and that Mac- 
World's software reviews have won it 
honor as a fiction magazine, the FTC 
precedent could upend the industry. 


In the midst of the FTC settlement, 
Commodore President Marshall Smith 
promised a Macintosh-like micro at 
“well under $1000.” It’s not false ad¬ 
vertising: the firm has bought Santa 
Clara, CA’s Amiga Corp., a former 
joystick maker preparing a 68000- 
based home computer with built-in ap¬ 
plications and color graphics software. 

Atari, now headed by Commodore 
founder Jack Tramiel, promptly sued 
Amiga, claiming the smaller company 
backed out of an agreement to sell 
Atari three advanced graphics chips. 
The chips are reportedly essential to 
the new computer—which, gossip has 
it, Atari wanted to market itself. 


Samna Corp. has won the hearts of 
users and bared its throat to pirates, 
removing copy protection from its 
Word I, II and III word processors. 
The Atlanta company cited the in¬ 
creasing use of RAM disks, which 
give fast storage but must be refilled 



Small dogs: An endangered species due to 
killer robots? 


every morning, and extra convenience 
for dealer demonstrations. 

The Samna software retains its sin¬ 
gle-user license agreement; a serial 
number and the owner’s name will be 
recorded on the original copy ($295- 
$550) and all backups. 


“News Window” has nothing but re¬ 
spect for Byte, but our crosstown rival 
mistimed its special “Guide to the 
IBM Personal Computers.” Publishing 
deadlines precluded mention of July 
31’s impressive PCjr improvements, 
while the lead article, adapted by Stra¬ 
tegic Inc.’s Michael Killen from a De¬ 
cember 1983 market survey, declared 
“Future [IBM micros] may feature 
faster memory and processors, but 
this is unlikely before 1987 or 1988.” 
Subscribers received the magazine on 
August 13, the day before Big Blue un¬ 
veiled the 80286-based PC AT. 


This month’s best press release 
comes from Lawrence Gasman of In¬ 
ternational Resource Development, 
who directed the Norwalk, CT, re¬ 
search firm’s study of home robots. 
Predicts Gasman, “The ‘Doberman’ 
robot — [one] which can attack and in¬ 
jure an intruder—is likely to appear on 
the consumer market by the end of 
this decade.” 


This “attack robot” will feature in¬ 
vincible armor and “lobster-like 
claws,” which can mangle “any in¬ 
truding living thing, from a mouse to 
a person.” Gasman foresees “a solid 
market segment of the super-rich and 
super-paranoid” buying tens of thou¬ 
sands by the early 1990s, as well as 
“nasty problems” when the killer 
crustaceans get into the hands of “the 
Mafia or the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Most of all, IRD concludes, Gasman 
anticipates “ ‘big, big problems’ in 
dealing with the legal and liability as¬ 
pects of such machines.” Says the 
forecaster: “I’m afraid a lot of big 
dogs will be replaced by attack robots, 
and a lot of small dogs will be killed 
by them.” 


Future Computing Inc. has released 
sets of numbers for 1989, predicting 
more boom times for micro manufac¬ 
turers. The home computer market for 
that year, the Dallas analysts say, will 
reach $12 billion, split about equally 
between hardware and software; the 
business PC market will top $55 bil¬ 
lion and involve more than 40 percent 
of U.S. office workers, compared to 
fewer than eight percent at the end of 
1983. 

All those computers will use a lot of 
memory—18.5 trillion bytes, or 578 
million 256Kb RAM chips between 
the home and office markets. 


According to Computer & Software 
News, changes may be in the works 
for a couple of PC advertisers. IBM, 
the weekly claims, is considering 
dropping its Charlie Chaplin figure, 
while NEC is changing its motto from 
“NEC And Me” to “Number 1 For 
Me—NEC.” Neither slogan rhymes as 
it’s supposed to, because the firm 
hopes that people spell out the letters 
N-E-C when, actually, everyone says 
“neck.” 


Finally, a personal note: I wrote the 
review, but that was not my picture 
on last month’s cover and in the Ep 
son Geneva/PX-8 article. I think I look 
more like Harrison Ford, though some 
MC editors beg to differ.D 
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Powerful CP M Software. 

For Apple, Osborne, Kaypro, Rainbow, NEC, Epson, Heath, Xerox and others. 


$OQ95 

Now only each! 


NEVADA 

COBOL 

When we introduced Nevada COBOL in 1979, it was loaded with 
innovations. Today’s, Edition 2.1 is even better! 

□ Extremely Compact. You can compile and execute up to 2500 
statements in 32K RAM, 4000 statements in 48K, etc. 

□ It’s based upon the ANSI-74 standards with level 2 features such 
as compound conditionals and full CALL CANCEL. 

□ You get a diskette, 165-page manual with lots of examples and 16 
complete COBOL source code programs. 

Also available: COBOL Application Packages, Book 1 $9.95 


NEVADA 

FORTRAN 

□ FORTRAN IV based upon ANSI-66 standards with some 1977 
level features. 

□ IF . . THEN . . ELSE constructs. 

□ A very nice TRACE style debugging. 

□ 150 English language error messages. 

□ You get a diskette, including an 8080 assembler and Nevada 
FORTRAN rev 3.2, 214-page manual and five sample programs. 
Requires 48K RAM. 


NEVADA 

PASCAL 

This newest addition to the 8-bit Nevada product line has many 
advanced features: 

□ 14-digit precision, BCD Math, no round-off errors with decimal 
arithmetic for business and floating point +63 - 64 for scientific. 

□ A very nice TRACE style debugging. 

□ Arrays up to 8 dimensions and 64K strings. 

□ External procedures and functions with dynamic auto-loading. 

□ One-step compile, no assembly or link required. 

□ No limits on size of procedure, nesting levels, recursion. 

□ Requires 60K RAM and one disk drive with at least 90K storage. 

□ You get a 184-page manual and diskette rev. 4.1. 

NEVADA 

BASIC 

□ This interpreter has a built-in full-screen editor. 

□ Single- and Multi-line functions. 

□ BCD Math—no round-off errors. 

□ Full Matrix operations. 

□ Requires 48K RAM. 

□ You get 220-page manual and diskette rev. 2.5. 


NEVADA EDIT 

□ A full-screen video display text editor rev. 3.1 designed specifi¬ 
cally to create COBOL, PASCAL and FORTRAN programs. 

□ See the review in May 1983 Microcomputing. 


NEVADA PILOT" 

□ See review in January 1983 MICROCOMPUTING. 

□ You get a diskette rev. 6.1,131-page manual and ten useful 
sample programs. 


o 


This is a limited time offer, so order yours today! 


ELLIS COMPUTING, INC. 

3917 Noriega Street 
since 1977 San Francisco, CA 941 22 Phone (415) 753-0186 

The CP/M Operating System, an 8080,8085 or Z-80 microprocessor, and 32K 
RAM are required, unless stated otherwise above. 


Diskette format: 

□ 8" SSSD (Standard CP/M IBM 3740) 
5Va" Diskette for: 

□ Apple CP/M 

□ DEC VT180 

□ DEC Rainbow 

□ Epson QX-10 

□ Heath Hard Sector (Z-89) 

□ Heath Soft Sector (Z-90, Z-100) 

□ IBM-PC (Requires Z-80, CP/M-80 card) 

□ Kaypro Double Density (NCR) 

□ Micropolis Mod II 

□ NEC PC 8001 


□ North Star Double Density 

□ North Star Single Density 

□ Osborne Single Density 

□ Sanyo 1000,1050 

□ Superbrain DD DOS 
3.X (512 byte sec) 

□ Televideo 

□ TRS-80 Model I Base 
0 mapper 

□ Xerox 820 Single Density 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—or your money back. If for any reason 
you’re not completely satisfied, just return the package—in good 
condition with the sealed diskette unopened—within 30 days and 
we’ll refund your money. 


n 


Please send me: Software Packages 

□ COBOL □ FORTRAN □ EDIT □ PASCAL □ BASIC □ PILOT 

Send my order for_packages @ $39.95 each Total_ 

COBOL Applications Package @ $9.95 each Total- 

California deliveries add 6% or 6.5% sales tax _ 

Outside North America, add $6.00 per package for _ 

shipping. (Postage paid within North America.) 

Checks must be in U.S. Dollars and drawn on a U.S. Bank. 

□ Check enclosed □ COD if COD add $4.00 _ 

□ MasterCard □ VISA TOTAI_ 

Card #_:_Exp_ 

Signature_ 

Ship to: Name_ 

Street_ 

City/St/Zip_ 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc. Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft 
Corp. TRS-80 is a registered trademark of Tandy Corp. Apple II is a trademark of Apple Computer. Inc. 
Osborne is a registered trademark of Osborne Computer Corp. Xerox 820 is a trademark of Xerox Corp. 
Kaypro is a trademark of Non-linear Sys. Heath/Zenith is a trademark of Heath Corp. IBM is a registered 
trademark of International Business Machines, Corp Nevada BASIC, Nevada COBOL, NevadaFOR- 
TRAN, Nevada PILOT. Nevada EDIT, Nevada PASCAL, and Ellis Computing are trademarks of Ellis Com¬ 
puting, Inc. © 1984 Ellis Computing, Inc. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW E RRED 

OF ELEPHANT' 

Introducing Elephant Premium Floppy Disks. They’re specially designed for the more demand' 
ing needs of business, and because they are, we test them at a higher standard. In fact, 150% 
of the industry standard. And then, they’re certified 100% error-free at that more critical level. 

So we can say with confidence that Elephant Premium will protect your data when other 
disks won’t. 

Plus, Elephant Premium is the only floppy disk that features The Elephant 
Organizer™—the easiest way ever to store, reference and'protect your disks. 

For the Elephant deak* nearest you, call 1-800-343-8413. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, call collect 6i7'769-8150. 

The Elephant ^ ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS: 

Organizer ™ 
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